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THE V-DAY MARKET continues to mount... as reported by 
Dodge and served editorially by the RECORD. Seven months 
ago the score stood at 6.814 building projects, to cost $550.- 
639,000. Latest figures (March 31) add up to 15,662 projects 
to cost $1,330,896.000. Over half of these projects are in the 
designing stage right now so that construction can start with 
V-Day. And today the RECORD is covering not only the 
architect-engineers handling most of these V-Day projects, 
but their owners as well! 








it’s a RECORD first quarter... 


EDITORIAL VALUE, as indicated by reader response, is on the 
UP, too. Listen... 


“This is to compliment you on the most interesting issue 
in my memory.” (Perkins of Perkins, Wheeler and Will). 
“Your editorial in the March issue is splendid.” 

(Pickwortu of VW eiskop{ & Pickworth). 

“Enclosed is six dollars for a 3-year renewal subscription. 

| appreciate the careful preparation of the articles and 

the admirable quality of the architectural selections.” 

(AntHONY WiNbHEIM, Brentwood, Md.). 

“T have just spent an evening with your current issue and 
want to tell you how much pleasure | got from it.” 

(CAMERON CLARK). 


Yes, bouquets are swell . . . and especially when they are in 
response to the kind of service editorial job the RECORD 
has maintained for its architect-engineer readers in terms of 
work currently on their boards. 


ADVERTISING ACCEPTANCE still continues to rise. In this year’s 
first quarter, for instance, the RECORD is the only publica- 
tion in its field to show an advertising gain... particularly 
noteworthy in face of page losses of 18°60 and 25° on the 
part of its contemporaries. With the continuing active current 
building market. the mounting number of V-Day projects. 
end RECORD’s editorial program just ahead aimed at spe- 
cific projects (airports and hangars, public buildings, trans- 
portation terminals, factories, ete.), we hazard a hunch that 
these gains are going to grow. And that. for our money. . . 
or for yours ... is the best proof of the RECORD’s usefulness 
we can offer, 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD  £.W.DODGE 


119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. [ 


CORPORATION 








Workbook for architect-engineers now 


busy with Current and V-Day Building 
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LOW SURFACE CREEPAGE 
+ 
LOW MOISTURE ABSORPTION 
+ 
HIGH ARC RESISTANCE 


+ 
MIOH DIZLECTRIC STRENGTH 


Combine to Make MELMAC 
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Good! it suggests another use for 
their instruments, Electronics has 
an open field in our industry, 











All you can ask for—in a nut 
shell! Further data is indicated as 
being obtainable. Plastics can go 
far in our field. 


This is very good. You know at a 
glance they are talking about one 
important feature of thi: bushing. 


Good. This is OK. A good 
Sticks to application picture. 
facts and 

doesn't di- 

gress. 
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A good job! This is‘an excellent 
phantom view and the physical de- 
tails are well pointed- and empha- 
sized. 
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The illustration of this air-breok 
switch is excellent and the fea- 
tures are well pointed. 


This is a perfect example of what 
| mean by dignified copy and in 
the language of the engineer. 





The fact that this is something new 
is evident. It shows what it is and 
how it's used. 


This is good engineering data. !t 
speaks our language. The appli- 
cations are well chosen. 
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This gets my vote. Here is all the data listed if you are interested in 


having it. 





This gives good information anc 
is well presented. 
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Out West—Where A New Industrial 


Market Booms 


How the Pacific Coast area has grown from a haven 


for tourists to one of the major industrial markets 


, 
5@ WHEN Bruce Barton visited the 
Pacific Coast early in March, the re- 
sult was a 100 per cent case of real 
There was 
consternation in the offices of many 
chambers of Publicity 
men and California climate salesmen 
baffled and thrown into re- 
verse. For the first East- 


ee 4 > 
news—“man bites dog”. 
commerce. 


were 
time, an 


erner didn’t have to be told about 
the West; he came fortified with 
statistics and figures—and he told 
them. 


Mr. Barton said I could quote him: 
“Of the fifteen cities that have re- 
over $1,000,000,000 in 
four of them are 
markets—Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and San Diego. The Pacific 
Coast has shown the greatest increase 
in sales for practically all commodi- 


war 
Coast 


ceived 


contracts, 


ties. 

“Drug store sales for November 
and December, 1942, compared with 
months of 1941 
national increase of twenty-four per 
cent. The Pacific Coast showed a 
forty-five per cent increase for the 
same period; the South thirty-two per 
cent, the Central States twenty-five 
per cent and the East twenty per 
The figures are a vivid reflec- 
tion of the tremendous 
population in this favored section of 
the United States, influencing income 
and buying power... 


the same show a 


cent. 


increase in 
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By EDWARD R. HALPERIN 


Account Executive 
The McCarty Company, Los Angeles 


“I can not help but think that 
the whole Pacific area will be in for 
a tremendous development after the 
WOR” 6:0 

In trying to give you a picture of 
the big doings of the new Industrial 
West, I’m forced to paint a mural. 
Instead of a letter-sized report to you, 
Ill do my best to condense the sub- 
ject down to a twenty-four sheet. 

Then again, to give you an over- 
all conception of what’s going on out 
I'm part of my 


here sure to get 


anatomy caught in a wringer—in 
attempting to squeeze the material. 
There are at least eleven boom 
metropolises whose chambers of com- 
merce raise mighty competing voices 
about their contiguous territories. In 
presenting any Pacific Coast picture 
to you, I’m sure to slight one or more 
of them, so if you see no further 
articles by me on the subject of the 
new Industrial West, you'll probably 
find the obituary 


column. 


answer in the 


As you may have guessed from 
the start of this article I’ve been try- 
ing to gently indoctrinate and con- 
dition you to the superlative. When 








@ THE EXPANSION of the West Coast as a great industrial area, 
which had been progressing at a rapid pace for many years, has 
been tremendously accelerated by the war. Many of the greatest 
war industries, such as aircraft and shipbuilding, are heavily con- 
centrated on the Pacific Coast. And the addition of basic industries, 
such as steel mills, along with probable great industrial develop- 
ment of the Orient and the entire area washed by the Pacific Ocean, 
points to a continuance of this development in the postwar era. 


Because of general interest in what is happening to the Pacific 
Coast as an industrial market, we have commissioned Edward R. 
Halperin, account executive of the McCarty Company, Los Angeles 
agency which is among the leaders of the country in industrial 
advertising volume, to describe the area and to tell something of 
what is going on now and what may be expected to happen in the 
future. This is the first of a series of articles which we believe will 
be of unusual interest to our readers at this time. 
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Los Angeles District Number of New Industries and Expansions 


I now start to expound on the grand- 
iloquent title: “The 
time Migration in the History of the 
World,” I hope, take down 


Greatest’ Peace- 


you w ill, 


your guard, relax, and enjoy your- 
self. 
The Exodus and the trek of the 


Mormons had their significant causes. 
To me, 
transfer of millions of people to the 
West Coast dates back to Napoleon’s 
defeat at Waterloo. Up to then, the 
world commerce had been 
the European continent. After Wa- 
British Isles be- 
One 
until after the 


the fundamental cause of the 


center of 
terloo, the maritime 


came the Number factor in 


trade, and it wasn’t 
virtual bankruptcy of most of the 
belligerents of World War I that the 
commercial crown of the world again 


moved westward—to America. 


The 


early Forty Niners and their gold have 


glamor and romance of the 
often obscured the real, early develop- 


Not 
gold dig- 


ment facts of California growth. 
after the 
agriculture had far out- 


too many years 


gers came, 
stripped gold as a wealth-producing 


This 


matically emphasized when the farm- 


factor in the state. was dra- 


ers battled the miners at the state 
capital of Sacramento, where they 
had the Anti-Debris Act passed, 


making it illegal for placer mines to 


operate because their silt caused 


streams to overflow and damage 
Fertility of soil and 
other than 


foundation for 


farms and crops. 


many natural resources, 


gold, were the real 


20 


the future trade and immense migra- 
tion of population. 

During the Twenties and most of 
the Thirties, the Coast was much 
famed for its climate than its 
industries. We asked the All-Year 
Club for its side of the population 
story. The All-Year Club unques- 
tionably is the booster or- 


ganization in the world, so when you 


more 


greatest 


read the following quotations by the 
club, remember that orange juice in- 
stead of blood flows in the veins of 
its publicity men 

“The modern era of the tourist in- 
dustry started with the creation of 
the All-Year Club in 1921. By 1930 
the number of visitors ex- 
ceeded those in winter by 200 per 
In 1941, our last pre-war year, 
1,869,614 tourists were entertained in 
They spent 


summer 


cent. 


Southern California. 
$202,189,752. 


} 
bese EOS SAQAXAQ™ AQ SQGQ@BTE 
* 


“Surveys were made to determine 
how many of the visitors returned 


sold their investments an¢ 
businesses and came here to locate. 
The first, conducted in 1929, showed 
that one out of ten of our vacation 


home, 


guests had come back to live. The 
second, conducted in 1934, set the 
ratio at one out of fourteen. Thus 


in the life of the All-Year Club can- 
paign some 1,655,226 visitors 
transplanted to Southern California, 


were 


the Tourist Indw.- 
Southern Californias 


second largest single source of basic 


“In peacetime, 
try ranked as 


income. In 1937, a normal prewar 
year, the rank stood: 
sachs fall "crans ty tecmaratiecane $226,736.000 
DE iisckuaiwees 188,891,139 
ED pace bee aaa ce 165,000,000 
DY Fucus neta tale ua 86,088,574 


Tourist money provided employment 
that supported 150,000 Southern Cal- 
fornia residents.” 

I hope the boys at the All-Yea 
Club don’t mind a little kidding o 
my part. Apparently, they 
busy counting tourists at the 


were $s 
chiet 
ports of entry into California that 
like the rest of us Westerners, they 
didn’t see what was happening around 
them. 

Or, perhaps the smudge pots at the 
orange (needed 
in the “unusual” 


groves every year 
freezing weather) 
fogged their view of many new fac- 


and the 


tops of new 


stacks, water 
towers on the 
buildings. But during the year for 
which the above “ 
were given above (1937), 
of Los Angeles manufactured prod- 


tories, smoke 


ucts, according to figures from the 

U. S. Census of Manufacturers, 

$1,205,280,042. 
Twenty-odd miles away, 


Angeles harbor during the same 


was 


at the Los 
year, 
harbor commerce conservatively 


mated at $1,000,000,000 per year 


TABLE I—CONTR AST OF THE LOS ANG ELES OF (1923 W ITH TH AT OF 1943 


1923 1943 

County Population ........... 1,378,685 3,090,777 
City School Enrollment........ 211,625 525,210 (41-42) 
County School Enrollment..... 312,093 943,435 (41-42) 
City Post Office Receipts....... $7,068,875 $15,300,171 (42) 
County Automobiles and Trucks 

OS OE ee 465.950 (24) 1,127,538 (42) 
Telephones (City) eoeeesecoses 218,676 §23,22 
Water Meters (City)......... 174,648 308,903 
a. See 221,013 460,292 (40) 
Electric Meters (City)......... 269,785 584,660 (41) 
Ga NEN . 60'S 60d erases $383,642,667 $567,554,024 (39) 
oe ee eee $7,024,888,783 $14,790,305,910 (42) 
Assessed Valuation—City...... $972,259,068 $1,365,765,665 (42-45) 
Assessed Valuation—County ...$1.511,109,117 $2,748,462,911 (42-45) 
Port—Water Commerce....... $555,950,011 $1,021,728,220 (40-4!) 
County Agriculture .......... $80,788,669 $113,796,500 (42) 
Department Store Sales Index.. 104 123 (42) 
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letermine | had developed. In Los Angeles itself, TABLE III—-MANUFACTURING IN WESTERN STATES, 1939 


returned § buildings mushroomed to accommo- 
nts and §date the surge of new population; its 
© locate, fbuilding industry placed the city sec- 
, Showed fond in the country. 





ranans - : ‘ us S « _ oo 
vacation That was the way it was with all e as S584 
ve. The Hof S eb &8 . 
. ¢ fof us out here who tried to watch all E SE Svs ¥ 
, =£ $65 aot - 
set the Mthree rings of the growth circus at 2 #3 = o2 
, : os +E< 623 c 
Thus, fthe same time. The story of the 68 s& so&& sy 
—r ; ; oe fs SES oc 
lub cam- #West’s unusual growth in population Zu Sh Zur 0 
ors were fis not new to you, but like Topsy, it Ariz. 332 248 7,206$ 9,774,668 $ 


alifornia, just growed. I’m taking you back Cal. 12,329 11,184 323,704 475,967,916 1 
. Col. 1,298 1,512 23,719 28,391,933 
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65,488,191 $ 97,529,481 $ 32,041,290 


,663,021,936 2,798,179,523 1,135,157,587 


130,386,505 221,642,666 91,256,161 





t Indu. ffover some of the early history in 14," "549 "426 12,232 15,366,639 58,704,943 90,475,149 31,770,204 
lifornizs Forder to try to interpret for you, if Mon. 585 469 10,898 15,832,241 112,094,844 151,885,026 39,790,182 
of basc $l may, today’s and tomorrow’s In- Nev. 105 78 1,377 2,151,292 8,854,207 20,581,713 11,727,506 
| peewe Deseetel West. N.M. 272 266 3,772 3,840,381 16,411,877 25,123,641 8,711,764 
Pe Okla. 312,168,499 103,118,419 
Back in 1849, if the entire popula- Ore. 2,248 1,870 69,878 91,320,691 193,199,692 365,374,436 172,174,744 
6000 Eten of California weee feathell Utah 560 341 13,841 16,559,107 123,452,364 167,172,226 43,719,862 
191,139 sais she « . Wsh. 3.240 2.263 101.136 143,412,064 350,002,546 636,639,809 286,647,263 
00009 Minded, they could have filled less Wyo. "310 °229 4,276 6,437,565 29,793,628 45,423,103 15,629,475 
88.574 than half of the 100,000 seats of to- Total Peacetime (1939) Value of Manufactured Products, $4,932,195,272. 
sloyment § 42y’s Los Angeles Coliseum. Here it, - 
orn Cal. | is the box-score on the results of the nal’s Pacific Coast industrial and busi- In 1923 the May Company added 
Cal- J's! y Company 
biggest” peacetime migration of ness review of 1937, there were simi- to its store chain by acquiring a large 
All-Yex § population in history: lar industrial advances to the tune of department store in Los Angeles. In 
ding of Tur “Greatest” PEact aa 400 in the San Francisco-Oakland 1943, in celebrating its twentieth an- 
were ¢ In History area and 100 in Portland, Seattle, Spo- niversary, the advertising manager, 
he chiet Population kane, and Tacoma, combined. Arthur Bishop, asked me to draw a 
lia that 1900 1940 on ae For many years, we heard the state contrasting picture of the Los An- 
rs, they Calif. ...1,485,053 6,907,387 5.422.334 referred to as “Golden” California. geles of 1923 with that of today. 
y aroundp Wash. .. 518,103 1,736,191 1,218,088 At first, we thought it meant that This is shown in Table I. 
re , ee ae 
wt Silt aeeas oaaae ry gold, the Forty Niners’ kind, was From 1900 up to 1940, the popu- 
's at the Nev. .... 42,335 110,247 67.912 easily available for the picking, but lation gain was 9,791,906. This will 
z 9 y] , re > 4 ~1; > slheve . . 
ry year = ea ttt Meyers Sy now we are inclined to believe that mean something to you, if you are an 
veather) Idaho ... 161.772 §24873 363.101 the full phrase ‘should have been: Easterner, if you contrast it with the 
ew fac- 9 ¥o% ae seman aeete pre ny seas. hae owe growth of your own state or city 
e water Co), 539°700 1.123296 583596 8° See oe a = population during this period. Go on, 
ew loftal , vestments of capital brought to the : ‘ 

a - a : we'll pause for a moment while you 
year for 4,091,359 13,883,265 West by settlers as well as by Eastern i dj it 
‘figures |! Western States—Total Popu- firms which established branch of- ee a ee ae eee 4 

a DG TED ccscseceuscces 9,791,906 Ss aint Mtiaelias (1) your dusty statistics, or (2) 
re value ces es. 
1 prod-4 The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- Regardless of whether the flow of sag your informed local seg: 
om they Merce, which modestly takes credit population to Southern California was re (3) es your a ) 
“rs, was for much of Los Angeles’ develop- due to the propaganda of the All-Year oes most of your work anyway. . 
ment, too, is inclined to take for its Club or because of its natural re- The rapid industrialization of the 
the Let sphere the industrial side of the dis- sources, the people came—they’re Coast can be visualized when we ex- 
ne year. ct’s growth. For example, in 1937, here. If you try to read a war head- amine the position of California, 
ly esti-l they say that more than 600 indus- line on the corner of Broadway and alone, in its peacetime, 1939, manu- 
or yearg ‘ies either established new plants or Seventh street in Los Angeles, you'll facture of iron, steel and allied heavy 
made expansions. be thoroughly jostled into an awak- lines. This is broken down by major 
YF 1943 According to Wall Street Jour- ening to the fact. industries in Table II. 
as TAs ue ; What these migrators did by way 
ABL PEACETIME CALIFORNIA (1939) IRON, STEEL AND ALLIED of total manufacturing in 1939 is 
sninsiiaesiiaiiaiinihieaiineaii gntaniineaicent than ivaadalian A a shown in Table III. Without includ- 
= oh Average ing agriculture, petroleum, mining or 
tl 755 No. of Estab- Wage Value of Value Added by ‘+ ‘ . ‘ & 
12) hments Earners Wages Paid An von ie nec fishing figures, the value of manu- 
2) : ee = er factured products amounted to a total 
- ron and oteel an eir Products, Except Machinery ic 
674 26.867 38.252.934 508.258,098 9.005.733 of $4,932,195,272 of which $2,798,- 
" Machinery, (Except Electrical) 179,523 was in California. 
+. 503 13,347 20,813,143 102,643,185 64,248,265 That was the Industrial West in 
) Autos and Auto Equipment . . . . 
9) 104 6.286 9.572.948 119.427.797 28.350.999 peacetime. In succeeding articles in 
: ,427, 28,350, : 
2) Transportation Equipment, Except Autos INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, let’s take a 
2-43) 93 0,05 r S 
at 4 , 3 ,°* . 
9-43) ; 20,098 * Rhecetieat OO lead 72,297,591 look at what mounting war produc- 
ec Cé ac y . . ° 
0-41) 177 3.796 5,055,688 32.671.393 16,028,224 tion has done to this picture, and 
2) Nonferrous Metals and Their Products what the postwar era holds for its 
2) 528 5,077 6,973,402 34,342,683 16,874,499 f » 
~ - essai _ a uture. 
y, 1243) 'NDUSTRIAL MARKETING, May, 1943 2! 
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This chart shows relation of Micro Switch advertising, inquiries, and sales over period of 
years, which worked out as planned by analysis of the business and ‘Tell All’ type advertising 


ow Micro Switch Attains Its Objective 


This company’s sales grew in relation to the amount 


of product information given in its advertising copy 


@ IT IS rather difficult for an agency 
man to discuss the premises and steps 
leading to a successful conclusion of 
an advertising program without, in 
some way, appearing egotistical in re- 
the 
confine 


gard to his part in program. 


Therefore, I will myself 
strictly to facts as supplied by the 
advertiser and the reasons for the 


agency's recommendations, 


However, before getting into the 
details of the program under discus- 
sion, I believe it essential that we first 
consider briefly the client-agency re- 
lations which must exist before any 
advertiser and agency can set up the 
objective to be reached. 

Sound industrial advertising has its 
roots in the following fundamental 
factors: 

First, a good product, built by a 
manufacturer whose policy is sound 
and whose management has kept com- 
plete and accurate records regarding 
every phase of his business, particu- 
larly those relating to sales. 

Second, a willingness to expose all 
facts—financial, engineering and sales 
—to his advertising agency. 

Third, codperation on the part of 
the engineering executives in supply- 
information in such 


ing technical 


form that the agency can understand 
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By JOHN J. LAWLER 


Vice-President, J. R. Hamilton 
Advertising Agency, Chicago 


the thus be 


able to interpret technical facts in 


“why of things,” and 
such a way as to enable the least tech- 
nical-minded man in a prospect’s or- 
ganization to understand them. 
Fourth, a wise selection of an 
agency—one in which complete con- 
fidence can be placed—and then the 
willingness to let the agency stand or 
fall on its own merits. Dictating to 
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Fig. |. This is typical of the small-space 
copy used in the early history of Micro 
Switch. While it produced inquiries they 
were not of highest quality and an analysis 
indicated that more informative type of 
copy was needed to obtain the interest of 
a better type of prospect for the product 


the agency how the copy should be 
written, how the advertisements 
should be illustrated, and how the 
media should be selected and the in- 
sertions should be timed will lead 
only to dissatisfaction on the part 
of the manufacturer and unmerited 
failure on the part of the agency. 

It is amazing how often one finds 
that no sensible records are available 
on which to chart a course; how re 
quests for access to confidential in- 
formation are haughtily refused; how 
sliderule-minded engineers look with 
disdain on those who seek a simple 
the product; 
agencies are selected on recommenda- 
tions which flatter the client, rather 
than on the ability to think; how 
niggardly the attitude often is to- 
sufficient 


explanation of how 


ward a percentage of the 
appropriation being set up for the 
preparation cost of advertisements 
that are to occupy white space in 4 
publication which has value only in 
relation to what is put in that white 
space; how advertisers insist upon 4 
minute break-down of costs 
cannot be understood after they are 
broken down. 

Such attitudes only hinder the st 
cessful study of what needs to 
done, fail to instil the mutual co 


which 
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fidence required, prevent the proper 
preparation of advertising material, 
destroy the coéperation necessary be- 
tween all parties concerned. And the 
result is that the program fails for 
the advertiser; brings criticism on the 
agency; and, most important of ail, 
wastes money, creating the conse- 
quent conviction that all advertising 
is worthless and an economic waste. 

All this is but a preamble to the 
discussion of the advertising program 
under consideration here—that of 
Micro Switch Corporation, Freeport, 
Ill. It is essential to the discussion 
because in the final analysis, it will 
be found that the of this 
company, the confidence placed in 
and freedom of action given to the 
agency, and the attitude of the man- 
agement were the basic for 
the of the program. The 
agency’s part was secondary. 

Before taking up the detail of the 
various steps in arriving at the ob- 








records 


reasons 


success 


jective now attained, let us study the 
accompanying chart so that we may 
better understand the reasons for the 
various steps and the importance of 
their timing. 

This chart has a vertical ratio scale 
between 


so the relative fluctuations 





the curves are easily compared. Where 
lines are parallel it indicates that the 
rate of percentage change is the same. 
The Industrial Index 
put through the center on the same 


Production is 


vertical scale in order to show that, 
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Fig. 2. This was the first advertisement pre- 
pared for Micro Switch by the agency after 
careful analysis of the business, its sales, 
the product, the market, and response to 
previous advertising. Note detail of sketches 
et left and list of suggested uses at right 
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Fig. 3. Gradually Micro switches were promoted to selected industries with specific copy like 
these pages to the aircraft and machine tool fields, with definite applications suggested 


plotted proportionately, its rate of 
increase was not as great as the sales 
increase. 

Comparing total advertising and 
sales, it can be seen that in 1937 the 
to sales was con- 
noted that early 
was increased out 
sales increase, but 


ratio of advertising 
stant. It will be 
in 1938 advertising 
of proportion to the 
that in the latter part of the year 
sales caught up and passed the in- 
crease in advertising decided upon at 
the start of the year. The early part 
of 1940 shows that advertising and 
sales were about level but 
in advertising were continued. 


increases 
And 
a distinct rise in sales is evident in 
the latter half of the year. From that 
point on the advertising was leveled 
off but the continued to 
crease. 

It also be noted that while 
sales and advertising were properly 
proportionate during 1937, yet in- 
quiries did not become an interesting 
factor until the beginning of 1938 
and then rose rapidly. Early in 1939 
the character of the advertising was 
changed materially at the agency’s 
recommendation in order to improve 
the type of inquiry being received 
with the prediction by the agency 
that inquiries would drop for a period 
of some months and then level off in 
proportion to the sales. At the be- 
ginning of 1940 the ratio between 
inquiries, total advertising and pub- 

advertising remained con- 
The result of this procedure 


sales in- 


will 


lication 
stant. 


was a material change in the charac- 
ter of the inquiries, a reduction of ap- 
proximately fifty per cent in. sales 
correspondence, and a consistent in- 
crease in total inquiries. In_ short, 
every phase of the program had re- 
sponded to the anticipatory thinking 
which had been applied to it. 

Now let us discuss the preliminary 
and subsequent steps which were re- 
sponsible for the attainment of the 
objectives set up, the war program 
notwithstanding. 

The first steps in determining the 
objectives to be attained were not 
unusual or different from those which 
normally should be taken. However, 
the Micro Switch Corporation was in 
the position to supply the information 
by which the agency could determine 
the volume of sales enjoyed at that 
time, how those sales originated, 
where they came from, the financial 
condition of the company, the sales 
price, factory and commercial bur- 
den, profit, taxes, and net 
profit. 


gross 


Having these facts at its command, 
the agency could then determine that 
seventy percent of the existing vol- 
ume came from three sources; that 
certain territories were not being suf- 
ficiently contacted; that sales expense 
was low in certain areas while high in 
others; and that, because of these 
facts, plus the fact that it was a 
young company, the future security 
of the company was the ultimate ob- 
jective to work toward. The agency 
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Fig. 4. Case histories of applications of Micro switches were finally adopted for advertising 
copy, utilizing spreads (but not increasing the appropriation) so as to give a complete 


maintain the 
switches, 


story and still 


types of the presenting 


could also determine that the major 
portion of the sales had to come from 
a broader segment of industry if that 
ultimate objective, viz. security, was 
to be reached in the shortest possible 
time. Other objectives which cannot 
be covered here were set up, such as 
the effect on the business of the com- 
pany should war break out in Europe, 
our possible involvement in that war, 
and the steps to be taken when, as, 
and if peace came within a reasonable 
You will the first 


two events are indicated on the chart 


period. note that 
and that advertising and sales plans 
anticipated their occurrence. Antici- 
pation of the third is now occurring 
and careful judgment is being exer- 


cised in this direction. 


Following the study of the position 
and standing of the company, careful 
study of the markets and competition 
were made. Patent conditions and 
relative sales abilities were scrutinized; 
the company’s standing among ex- 
isting and prospective customers was 
studied, and due consideration was 
given to specific industries and to the 
responsibilities of those in- 


title. 


men in 
dustries by 


Then the previous advertising of 


(Fig. 2) was 


the company studied 
including the reaction to the adver- 
tising, the nature of the inquiries re- 
business se- 


ceived, and the actual 


cured. A new approach was then de- 
cided on by this agency which would 
explain the product to design en- 
to enable 


Micro 


most intelligent man 


Rineers in such a way as 


them to inquire regarding 


sw itch in the 
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sketches as shown at the left and 


specifications 


illustrating various 
and giving prices for cost purposes 


told 
about how the switch was built, what 


ner. In other words, all was 
its possibilities and limitations were, 
how and for what purposes it could 
be used. 
The 


Micro Switch Corporation 


advertisement of the 
(Fig. 1) 
told this story in simple specification 


first 


form. Sample cutaway switches were 
offered free upon request. The re- 
sponse was good, but the character 
of the inquiries was not. It was evi- 
dent there were too many written in 
longhand on penny postcards, which 
gave Micro Switch Corporation in- 
sufhcient information upon which to 
base its recommendations as to which 
particular switch would best serve the 
inquirer’s needs. 

As a result of this it was evident 
that more information was needed in 
each advertisement in order that the 
prospect could inquire more intelli- 
gently, and order with greater as- 


surance; and in order that Micro 
Switch Corporation could recommend 
the proper switch for the prospect’s 
purpose, and thereby evidence greater 
interest in the purchaser’s complete 
thus protecting and 
building good will for itself. The first 
advertisement prepared by this agency 


thinking, 


satisfaction, 


(Fig. 2) illustrates this 
which has been maintained ever since. 

As stated previously, there was a 
predicted drop in inquiries for a few 
a consistent rise in 


The char- 


acter of the inquiries changed from 


months and then 
number from that time on. 


simple requests for a sample switch 


to inquiries from larger companies 


which were lengthy in their detail 
and which contained prints of th 
prospect’s problem illustrating wha 
they were trying to accomplish. Sin 


that time the advisory service o 
Micro Switch engineers has becone 
an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the business, and their ac. 
vice and recommendations have bee 
increasingly sought. 

A good example of the result ol 
tained through the combination ¢ 
anticipating requirements of a mar 
ket, presenting informative advertis 
ing copy, plus offering engineerin, 
consultation is found in the aircraf 
industry. 

In 1939, anticipating the outbrea 
of war in Europe and with practical] 
no business from the aircraft indus 
try, sample switches were placed i 
the hands of aircraft engineers fo 
examination, test, and opinion. Fol 
lowing this brief market study, spac 
was taken in the aviation publication: 
in which the 
advantages in 
formally introduced to the industry 
(Fig. 3). The first month’s volume 
amounted to only a few 
dollars. We would like to tell you the 
number of Micro switches which are 


Micro switch and its 


aircraft design were 


thousand 


a part of a modern bomber, the func- 
tions which they perform, and_ the 
percentage of the Micro Switch dol- 
lar volume which the aircraft indus- 
try represents; but, unfortunately, we 
cannot do so. 

Similar procedures were followed 
in other industries (Fig. 3). It was 
that the 


sales, seventy per cent of which orig- 


soon apparent volume of 
inally came from three sources, was 
now being spread over a much larger 
number of sources. Today, the major 
portion of the company’s volume 
comes from over seventy-five indus- 
try classifications. 

The first step toward the eventual 
security had now been realized. 

The initial principles upon which 
the advertising was based were ad- 
hered to throughout the campaign. 
The “Micro Sketches,” so profitably 
employed at the start of the cam- 
paign, were and still are being rm 
tained in the company’s advertising. 
As new switches were designed for 
application, 
they were illustrated in the manner 
best suited to tell the prospect the 
major features. This was amplified b) 
the use of “Micro Sketches” 
one or more ways the switch could 
the functions it would 


some newly uncovered 


to show 


be used and 
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The copy consistently car- 


perform. 
ried information as to size, weight, 
force and movement differentials, and 
other factual data. 

It was evident at that 


1 


that 
the copy must be varied to some de- 
gree if the company was to fully 
capitalize on the knowledge of Micro 
Switch which had so far been dissem- 
inated. It felt that 
should have proof of performance of 
the product put before them. Upon 
the agency’s recommendation, space 


time 





was prospects 


advertising was changed to include 
double spreads, though the agency 
appro- 
histories 


recommended no increase in 
priation. Actual 
employed as the copy scheme. The 
“Micro Sketches” retained and 
a number of switches, different from 
those involved in the case histories, 


case were 


were 


were shown with full details. Even 
prices were included (Fig. 4). As a 
result, Micro Switch became an es- 


tablished, known name in industry. 
By means of a small recognition sur- 
vey it was proved that Micro Switch 
was the preferred switch of its type. 
Another had been at- 
tained. 
From the knowledge gained through 


objective 





you the 
hich are 
ie func- 
and =the 
ch dol- 
indus- 


tely, we 


increased inquiries, salesmen’s reports, 
and engineering clinics, it became ob- 
vious that still more information must 
be supplied the prospective purchaser 
if the company was to realize fully 
on his advertising investment. As a 
consequence, a new catalog was com- 


piled. It was more than a catalog. It 


ollowed § was literally a handbook on precision 


It was] 
ime of 
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We Have Things Up Our Sleeve 





MICROSWITCH 


Fig. 6 Here is Micro Switch's approach to 
postwar thinking. Without interfering with 
present war work, engineers are filing and in- 
cexing consumers’ ideas as to postwar plans 
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Fig. 5. Once Micro Switches had been established in the field, to capitalize on the many 
possible applications, comprehensive catalogs were built to provide ample buying information 
so as to make them easier to buy. The spread of pages at the left is from the specialized 


catalog for the aircraft industry, 


illustrating the detail 


with which the product is 


presented. At the right is a page of sketches from the general catalog suggesting a few 
of the many basic applications of Micro Switches. The catalogs are practical handbooks 


snap-action switches. This proved so 
successful that another, prepared spe- 
cifically for the aircraft industry, was 
produced (Fig. 5). These two pieces 
of promotional work brought the 
company still closer to the point of 
making the product easier to buy. 
At the beginning of 1941, with 
sales over five times what they were 
at the end of the company’s first year, 
with unfilled orders increasing, and 
with accelerated demand quite obvi- 
ous, the agency recommended an in- 
creased expenditure after having voted 
against an increase the previous year. 
Now was the time for Micro Switch 
Corporation to isolate itself from 
competition and to carve for itself a 
definite niche in the hard wall of the 
industrial field. 
The agency 
cluded a program 
and for the benefit 
ecutives, with the objective of ac- 


recommendations in- 
to be 
of business ex- 


written to 


quainting executives in all lines of 
business with the company name and 
There 


involved in the 


a description of its product. 
were many factors 
picture that future events were then 
painting. Demand for the product 
was increasing rapidly, volume of sales 
was outstripping working capital, 
taxes were going higher with good 
prospects that they would continue 
to rise, and always there was the ne- 
cessity for being prepared for some 
unexpected turn of events. 

The additional appropriation did its 
work well. The company had now 
reached the ultimate goal originally 
set for it. It was in a secure posi- 
tion. 

At the end of 1942 the company’s 
dollar volume for the year was over 


twenty-three times its volume for 


1937. The number of people em- 
ployed is one hundred times the num- 
ber employed at the start. Sales of- 
fices and distribution centers have 
been increased. Advertising expendi- 
tures, though they have been in- 
creased, are.only four times as large 
as the original appropriation, yet they 
represent a reduction in ratio of ad- 
vertising to sales of approximately 
66 2/3 per cent. During the period 
of this campaign, the number of in- 
quiries has increased approximately 
1,150 per cent. 

We are now faced with the third 
event mentioned Plans 
are already under way to prepare the 
company for such action as the fu- 
ture may dictate (Fig. 6). Having 
arrived at a position of security, if 


previously. 


one can speak of such these days, 
plans are under way for the condi- 
tions of the postwar world. Without 
interfering with present war work, 
engineers are filing and indexing cus- 
tomers’ ideas as to their postwar plans. 
The trade name “Micro Switch” is 
being strongly emphasized. New 
switches, also applicable to new in- 
dustries, are in the laboratory. Im- 
provements are being made in existing 
switches so that they will be smaller, 
lighter in weight, more rugged and 
dependable in operation and lower in 
cost, 

It is axiomatic that it takes ten 
years to generate a war but that they 
are ended in a day. We can, by watch- 
ing world events as indicated by the 
maneuvers of diplomats, reasonably 
anticipate the factors which will face 
business management. It is, however, 
less easy to anticipate the needs of a 
peacetime world. Wars end suddenly, 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Dramatically telling the functional importance of aviation accessories, the 1943 phase of Eclipse Aviation's five-year advertising campaign i: § 2¢° 
educating newcomers to aviation on the vital operations performed by aviation accessories and developing a new concept of “accessories” B sur 
gai 
wit 
ret 
° ° ’ I, ° wh 
Wwe- Year - 
Wi 
+ . + tio 
err 
for 
ple 
. . ’ . . | 4 an 
Designed to establish company’s position as leader : 
air 
—" fj Id d , — b t avi 
in its field and give newcomers to aviation a Detter : 
jus 
. . . . . . ir 
appreciation of the function of aviation accessories 
col 
ani 
tio 
@ DAILY, with increasing crescendo By SIDNEY H. WEBSTER military flight operations to be under- 7} of 
through all types of weather, military , , , . taken despite icing conditions? co 
- “I f crib Chief, Technical Data Section, Eclipse ” P S 
and commercial aircraft are contrib- —_— ' — ov 
eae * *¢ . * 4s Numerous Other aviation accesso 
i cilia Aik ll atlas Aviation Division of Bendix Aviation . age are 
uting to the mighty effort of carrying C + Bendix. N. J ries are responsible for performing ve 
the war to the front yard of Hitler, orporation, bendix, IN. J. such vital operations as retracting ac 
Mussolini, and Hirohito. landing gear, controlling wing flaps, ae! 
Watching the flight of these power- The requirements for electrical opening and closing bomb bay doors, 9 
ful bombers or, in fact, any military power during an average five-hour keeping the hydraulic system func- § Pe 
or commercial plane, no one can see bomber flight are more than that tioning at its rated pressure and con- B *"! 
the multitude of vital aviation acces- needed during one month in the home trolling the pitch of the propellers for 
sories that, in their own way, help of an average family. This vital all stages of flight from full power at ey 
make the plane fly safe and sure power is produced by compact, light- “take off,” to full feathering which § 2" 
through all kinds of weather to an- weight aviation generators. You have eliminates “‘windmilling” of a dead co 
. , . ; : ae eee —_ = a 
other happy landing. probably heard a lot about aircraft engine during flight. 
, . rt 
You have probably seen motion instruments and you may know the What Are Accessories? F 
pictures produced around the air function of some of them. but do - panes : " i. 
ec of the Navy '—remem- a ia , you didn’t know about the avia- 
force of the Navy or Army—remem you know about the “gadget” or avia- alt, ss ened ah : : 
. . ; . slane arting e : tion accessories described above, how 
ber the shot of the airplanes starting tion accessory upon which the de- | ‘ 
their engines? You heard a “whirr ; ; <i then are the thousands of newcom 
‘ ee oe pendable operation of some navigating Par aati ;, 
develop into a “whine’’ and presto, the a a J 1s? ers to aviation going to become ic- 
instruments depends? . . :' 
engine was started! But, did you see i quainted with them? The average 
the precision-built electrical acces- You know there is some means of | newcomer enters aviation with the 
sory hidden by the engine cowling eliminating ice, the enemy of pilots, definition of the word “accessory” 2s ; 
that was responsible for accomplish- from the leading edges of wing and it applies to the new car he bought, J 
ing the quick successful engine start? tail surfaces when the plane is fly- items that are added, switching it 
ing through atmosphere conducive to from a standard to a deluxe model. 
Copyright 1943, Bendix Aviation Cor —- - ‘ ‘ . 7” . i . F i 
poration icing. What is this device that allows Webster’s new international diction- | 
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ary contains the following definition 
of the noun “accessory”: 

“1—-That which contributes sub- 
ordinately to an effect; an adjunct or 
accompaniment, 

“2—-Any article or device that aids 
to the convenience or effectiveness of 
something else but is not essential; an 
appurtenance; attachment.” 

An accessory then, adds to the con- 
venience or effectiveness of something 
else but is not essential. Could our 
military aircraft in the Solomons or 
in North Africa roar into action at a 
moment’s notice to ward off and de- 


stroy enemy aircraft, without the 
ingenious aviation engine starter (an 
accessory) which starts them up 


and quickly, or—could they 
quickly 


surely 


gain precious altitude as 
without the powerful accessory that 
retracts the landing gear, an operation 
which adds speed to our fast climb- 
ing aircraft? 

The historic plane flown by the 
Wright Brothers in 1903 was func- 
tionally the skeleton of today’s mod- 
ern aircraft, and not adapted in that 
form to commercial and military ex- 
ploitation. Improvements in engines 
and the continued refinement of the 


airplane plus the development of 
aviation accessories for use in con- 
junction with the engine and _ the 
airplane brought about the present 


commercial and military adaptations 
and justifies the recognition of avia- 
tion accessories as essentials instead 
of accessories as defined by the new- 
comer. 

Today, progress in design and de- 
velopment of 
accelerated by the demands of modern 


aerial warfare, and they share exten- 


accessories has been 


sively in the safe, efhicient, and de- 
pendable of the modern 


airplane. 


operation 


Che design of aircraft is such that 
everything except the front of their 


alt 


cooled engines and propellers is 
concealed, hiding from view the many 
aviation accessories that are always 


ready to perform some vital opera- 


tion toward safe and efficient flight, 
and a study of aviation advertising 
with few exceptions shows that most 
iviation advertising is institutional in 
nature and contains little or no infor- 
ition on the many aircraft compo- 
nts, due in a large part to restric- 
With the influx 
methods the 


dustry, the average new worker spe- 


ons, of mass 


roduction in aviation 


alizes in one operation. Occasionally 
a rally he gets a glimpse of the 
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These Eclipse Aviation ads appearing in 1940 were instrumental in bringing to the attention 
of an expanding aviation industry new developments and refinements in aviation accessories. 
Today these accessories share in safe, efficient operation, both commercial and military 


finished product to which he has con- 
tributed hours of endless toil. But 
the hundreds of important vital avia- 
tion installed on the 
sembly line remain a mystery to him! 


accessories as- 


Enlightening the Newcomer 

To enlighten this typical newcomer 
to aviation on the functional impor- 
tance of accessories to dependable and 
efficient operation of aircraft today, 
is the job assigned to the Eclipse 1943 
advertising campaign. The ads will 
adhere to a basic layout consisting 
of an original illustration 7 in. x 8% 
in., copy panel which can be placed in 
the favorable spot on_ the 
illustration, and bottom logotype 
containing the Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration signature, reference to the 


most 


Bendix “Invisible Crew” and_ the 
Eclipse trade mark. Each month an 
actual incident where an accessory 


contributed to the success of an oper- 
ation will be taken and illustrated, or 
a routine occurrence may be depicted. 
For example, the March ad features 
the Eclipse Aircraft Engine Starter. 
One essential requirement for military 
aircraft, particularly fighters or pur- 
suit ships, is the ability to start their 
engines instantaneously and “take off” 
to protect their own ground installa- 


tions from enemy marauders and 
bombers on a moment’s notice. 
This operation is actually being 


accomplished on all the Allied fight- 
ing fronts today. However, the dra- 
taking place the 
the illustration 


matic action in 


Solomons suggested 


and the copy for this ad. As you will 
see, the illustration does an excellent 
job of capturing the terseness of the 
the necessity for quick 
starting to get the ship into the 
air immediately to ward off enemy 
aircraft and the means of obtaining 
a quick engine start is tied into the 
illustration by the phantom view of 
an Eclipse Aviation engine starter. 
The copy, the first sentence of which 
explains the action, describes briefly 
Eclipse Aviation engine starters. At 
the bottom of the copy panel, a 
typical Eclipse starter is illustrated 
and the accompanying caption ex- 
plains that others are available to 
meet any requirements, an important 


moment, 


consideration in aircraft design. 

Realizing that less time is available 
by the busy Aviation Industry to read 
lengthy copy, the ads have been 
designed to tell the entire story pic- 
torially. The person familiar with 
aviation starters is impressed with 
the need for quick and positive engine 
starts, and the means of accomplish- 
registers on him from the 
illustration The 
attracted by the dramatic illustration, 
has sufficient interest aroused to read 
the copy which is brief and to the 
point. 

Throughout 1943 each ad will fea- 
ture an important aviation accessory. 
The exception, the 
January ad, which was the lead off ad 
in the campaign and devoted to all 
accessories in general and appropri- 


ing it 


alone. newcomer, 


however, was 
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ECLIPSE AVIATION 


Two pieces of copy from the 1941 campaign telling their story of “Eclipse” rigid inspection 
methods, research, and development engineering, modern machine tools used to keep 
apace with pyramiding demands and Eclipse precision manufacture, at a time when the 
aviation industry was seeking dependable sources of supply on complex aviation accessories 


ately captioned “Accessories to Com 


mand.” 


As the ads develop from idea form 
into final form, serious consideration 
is given to the illustration and the 
copy in order to conform with restric- 
information of a 
One 


which we had 


tions regarding 


confidential nature. important 


element originally 
planned to include was omitted due 
to restrictions. This was a_ brief 
description of operating specifications 
on the accessory being featured. 
However, this information is included 
in installation and operating manuals 
which are furnished to personnel who 
require it. 

The campaign is doing a splendid 
job in familiarizing newcomers and 
bringing in the oldtimers up-co-date 
on the vital function and application 
of aviation accessories and is just one 
part of a five-year program, con- 
ceived in 1939 and which has, to date, 
been adhered to with minor modifica- 


tions. 


Evolution of the Program 


When the British Government first 


entered t he war, I clipse Aviation 


foresaw the possibilities of huge re- 
quirements for aircraft accessory 
equipment At that time Eclipse 


Aviation adopted a complete program 
tor expansion and the five-year ad- 
vertising program was developed as a 
result of that expansion. Space was 
scheduled in the leading professional 
publica- 


South 


aeronautical 
United 
America, and Canada. 


and technical 
tions in the States, 
An outline of 
that program is presented here. 
1940 — Propuct ADVERTISING— 
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lo a quaint the aviation industr) 
with the aviation accessories available 
through Eclipse Aviation. 


tise new developments because antici- 


To adver- 


pated requirements were large enough 
to make it feasible to place them in 
production. 

Accessories W hich Eclipse had de- 
veloped and refined were advertised 
in 1940. 
developments and their associated ac- 


Utilizing full pages, these 


cessories were illustrated and ample 
information Riv en to permit serious 


consideration on the part of aircraft 


design engineers. The British and 
French were at this time in active 
need of information of this nature 
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and the advertising pages of the lead- 
ing technical and professional aero- 
nautical publications provided an 
excellent medium in disseminating this 
information to the people most inter- 
ested, quickly. 
1941—MANUPFACTURING METHODS 
AND EquipMENT—To fell the Avia- 
tion industry that traditional Eclipsi 
testing, rigid inspection methods, ané 
precision manufacture of Eclipse ac- 
cessories would continue, despite thi 
influx of mass production methods 
To focus attention on Eclipse abilit, 
to keep apace with pyramiding di 
mands at a time when insufficien: 
avail 


manufacturing facilities were 


able. 

In 1941 the now highly respectec 
production technique symbolic today 
of Eclipse and which had never been 
told before, was unfolded to an ex- 
panding aviation industry that was 
sources of 


dependable 


hungry for 
supply. Important research, testing, 
and production steps were individu- 
ally covered. Also incorporated in 
each ad was a reproduction of one 
accessory of Eclipse manufacture and 
a composite listing of aviation acces- 


sories available through Eclipse. 


APPLICATION TO 
AircraFrt—To leading air- 
craft in current production and the 
Eclipse accessories used by the aircraft 
To promote the wid 


1942—Propuct 
feature 


manufacturers. 


application and acceptance of Ex li pse 
(Continued on Page 136) 


Coédperating with the Public Relations Department of the Navy and War Departments by 
prominently featuring the slogan “Keep ‘Em Flying,” the 1942 Eclipse Aviation campe 


featured aircraft in current production and were used to further morale, bolster product 
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ts from the NIAA Philadelphia labor-management war production conference last month which surpassed previous national meetings in attendance. 
ws show (1) the rush for tickets as the registration desk was opened; (2) James Thomas Chirurg, Boston agency head, reports on his trip to England 








ods, and Gwar production drives in British war plants; (3) M. J. Donahue, Anchor Post Fence Company, Baltimore, president, Maryland Industrial Marketers, and 

lipse ac. Ppy 8. Garretson, advertising manager, Leeds & Northrup Company, chairman of Eastern Industrial Advertisers war activities committee, introduce speak- 
» thy Bcenter section of the speakers’ table at the evening session; (6) Lucy Monroe, RCA Victor director of patriotic music, leads singing at evening 

pike tix and (7) S. Horace Disston, president, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., introduces Bill Tabb, production executive of Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, who 

methods Ha message from Bill Jack, president, unable to appear as scheduled on program due to illness. Management, labor, and government men packed sessions 
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NIAA Holds Labor-Management War 
Production Conference in Philadelphia 


Huge meeting featured by frank exchange of ideas by 


labor and management for speeding production for war 


@ DEMONSTRATING the prin- 
ciple of the wartime labor-manage- 
ment committee to exchange ideas 
freely and frankly in the interest of 
better and more production of war 
material, labor, management, adver- 
tising, and government officials met 
April 8 in the Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia, in a Labor-Management 


War Production Conference called by 


the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. With the registration 
exceeding 700, larger than any na- 


the 


to date, the meeting is another record 


tional conference of association 
of achievement for industrial adver- 
tising activity during the war. Its 
success demonstrates the usefulness of 
the industrial advertising man in 
bringing together the forces of indus- 
try to plan for their common objec- 
tives. 

The meeting was the second of a 
series of regional conferences NIAA 
will hold this season in place of its 
annual conference abandoned because 
0’ wartime restrictions on travel. The 
Philadelphia meeting was held under 

e auspices of Eastern Industrial Ad- 
with the 


iryland Industrial Marketers and the 


rtisers coéperation of 





“You of 
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Mason-Dixon Industrial Advertisers, 
chapters of the NIAA. The success 
of the conference was a new achieve- 
ment for the EIA, despite a number 
of previous meetings it has arranged 
in which has attended 
and participated extensively. 


management 


MAJ. GEN. EUGENE REYBOLD 


industry do not need advertising 
directors to tell you that your opportunities 
in public relations are now all wrapped 
up in one word—Production.” 


Out of the day’s program came 
new emphasis of the fact that if both 
labor and management wish to sur- 
vive after the war, they have one 
common objective and that is to join 
hands in producing even greater quan- 
tities of even better implements of 
war and supplies for the fighting 
forces of the United Nations. To this 
end it is imperative they subordinate 
selfish interests and through mutual 
understanding and appreciation of the 
other’s problems, grow to learn to live 
together harmoniously. Advertising 
has a stake and part to play in this 
program in that it is the great force 
for moulding understanding through 
the dissemination of information. 

Michael Harris, president, Philadel- 
phia Industrial Union Council, paid a 
tribute to industrial advertising men 
when he said it has been his experi- 
ence that labor-management commit- 
tees have been most successful in those 
plants where the advertising manager 
has something to do with their activ- 
ities, because they are more open mind- 
ed, as a rule, than management. Mr. 
Harris presented labor’s viewpoint on 
war production drives in his talk, 
““Labor’s the War Effort,” 


Part in 
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A. T. Ofstie, Atlantic region representative, ‘Factory Management & Maintenance," general 
chairman of the NIAA Philadelphia regional conference last month, introduces the first 
speaker. Graham Rohrer, The Baldwin Locomotive Works, dynamic president of the Eastern 
Industrial Advertisers Association, co-sponsor of the conference, is seated at the right 


which is reported at length elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The war production drive was de- 
scribed as a formula for harnessing 
labor and management for greater pro- 
duction by W. Ellison Chalmers, act- 
War 


Headquarters, War Production Board, 


ing chief, Production Drive 
Washington, who talked on “The Sig 
nificance of Labor-Management Co- 
éperation.” He reported that these 
programs in some 21,000 war plants 
throughout the nation have improved 
production, improved quality, reduced 
waste, improved relations by finding 
built worker 


common interests, ind 


morale. The best campaigns, he said, 
have used less exhortation and better 
understanding. His talk is presented 
in detail on other pages. 

How war production promotion 
activities in this country compare with 
those in England was described by 
James Thomas Chirurg of the Boston 
advertising agency bearing his name 
Mr. Chirurg recently returned from 
inspection of British war plants where 
he studied their methods of maintain- 
ing and war production. 
The chief 


according to 


increasing 
differences in these activ- 
Mr. Chirurg, is 
Whereas 


in this country the average production 


ities, 


basically one of psychology. 
program is called a “drive” and resorts 


strongly to ballyhoo, in England it is 
founded on the theory that full under- 
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standing of the problem at hand will 
sustain the needed effort. 

After studying the British methods, 
Mr. Chirurg established four require- 
ments for production promotion lit- 
erature: It must be truthful; speci- 
fic to the nature of the work being 
done in the plant where it is used; 
newsworthy in that it ties in with 
current actions on the battle fronts; 
and human so that the worker can 
picture himself as an important fac- 
tor in the situation. 

In England, the terms “production 
drive,” “labor-management commit- 
tees,” and “morale building” are not 
have “workers’ 


used. Instead, they 


c 


committees” and use the term “jn- 


formative” instead of “educational.’ 
Service men from the lines of action 
are brought into the plants to talk 
with the workers and impress upon 
them the importance of their work to 
the success of the armed forces. In 
some cases workers are taken to air 
fields to see their works in action o 
to fly over enemy territory to gain 4 
first-hand understanding of the seri- 
ousness of the war which they can 
take back to their fellow workers. 

Mr. Chirurg urged every advertiy. 
ing man to sell his management on an 
informative campaign for the workes 
so they will have a full understanding 
of the importance of what they ar 
doing in relation to winning the wa: 
[See IM, Feb. *43, p. 28.] 

The psychological approach to grea 
production was also emphasized by |} 
M. Bickell, chairman of postwar plan 
ning of Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 
He called it “enlightened production,’ 
which is simply the matter of enabling 
the worker to comprehend what is 
required of every one in order to 
achieve victory, and at the same time 
understand thoroughly the significance 
of victory in terms of his every-day 
activities. The same approach to the 
problem of absenteeism was also rec- 
ommended. Mr. Bickel went into con- 
siderable detail of his company’s post- 
war planning activities which are 
based on three major points: ‘(1) 
should manufacture; (2) 
how should it be sold; (3) what is the 
government probably going to let us 


The full of Mr. Bickel’s 
talk will be found on other pages of 


what we 


do?” text 
this issue. 

Unable to talk to the evening ses- 
sion of the conference as scheduled, 
due to illness, Bill Jack, president, Jack 





A study in expressions at the dinner session of the NIAA Philadelphia regional conference. 
Around the table from lower left, A. M. Morse, Jr., business manager, “Purchasing, New 
York; Mildred Poehimann, advertising manager, A. M. Collins Mfg. Company; Glenn H. Cox, 
Eldridge-Northrop, Inc., Trenton, N. J.; Harry D. Smith, C. H. Brayton, Argus Leidy, adver- 
tising manager, and S. R. Eller, Globe Hoist Company; and L. R. Cook, Putman Publishing Co. 
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& Heintz, Inc., well-publicized Cleve- 
land manufacturer of war goods, sent 
a message through his production 
chief, Bill Tabb, in which he advo- 
cated as a solution to labor-manage- 
ment problems, the slogan which is 
credited with the success of his com- 
pany’s labor record of not one case 
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of absenteeism in February and March: 
‘One for All and All for One.” 

In the J&K organization, said Mr. 
Tabb, the feeling is mutual that the 
worker is as important as manage- 
ment. Mr. Tabb visits the workers 
in every department of the company’s 
seven plants every day of the week to 
get their You 
build confidence in the workers until 


you eliminate fear, and when they 


viewpoints. cannot 


know what is expected of them to 
achieve their part of the over-all suc- 
cess, they will come though every 
time, he asserted. Mr. Jack’s message 
appears in an adjoining column. 
Major Eugene Reybold, 
Chief of United States 
Army, another feature speaker at the 
evening session, lauded the work of 


production, management, labor, and 


General 
Engineers, 


advertising executives for what they 
have done to effect the phenomenal 
production for the war, which, how- 
ever, compared with the needs that 
must be fulfilled is still inadequate, he 
declared. 

“As far as effort is concerned,” he 
commented, “you have already earned 
your place in tomorrow’s world. You 
are telling your story well. But mere 
effort and telling of the story falls 
short of the target. We must raise 
our sights,” he implored. ‘Nothing 
short of supreme effort will hit the 
bull’s eye. Compared with what we 
have to accomplish before victory is 
ours, the results achieved thus far are 
not enough—not nearly enough.” 

Lucy Monroe, RCA Victor director 
of patriotic music, led the audience in 
singing during the evening. 

The committee chairmen in charge 
of the conference were: General chair- 
man, A. T. Ofstie, “Factory Manage- 
ment & Maintenance”; registration, 
Walter A. Fox, Fox and MacKenzie; 
promotion, J. Mack Nevergole, Good- 
all Rubber Company; reception, Wal- 
ter H. Gebhart, Henry Disston and 
Sons, Inc.; banquet, Harry W. Smith, 
Jr., The Selas Company; program 
printing, J. T. Baral, Jr., The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. Graham Rohrer, 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works, is 
president of the Eastern Industrial Ad- 
ertisers, sponsor of the conference. 
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Bill Jack Explains His Philosophy 
On Labor-Management Relations 


By BILL JACK 


President, Jack & Heintz, Inc., 
Cleveland 


{Eprror’s Note: The following mes- 
sage was sent to the Philadelphia regional 
conference by the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, April 8, by Bill Jack, 
president, Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, 
who was unable to participate on the 
program as scheduled inasmuch as he was 
confined to the hospital. The message was 
read to the meeting by William Tabb, 
production executive of the company’s 
seven plants. } 


@ MUCH has been written and 
talked about on this subject of labor 
and management. I could write a 
book and still it would mean nothing 
unless a few simple truisms of life 

were actually carried out: 
1. TruTH—As you were taught 
by your parents, must be car- 


ried out to reach mutual under- 


standing. 
2. Liwerty — What our _ fore- 
fathers sacrificed and fought 


for so that you and I could en- 
joy freedom. 
3. Equatity—The inherent right 
of all Americans. Having 
no two standards that are prac- 
some other countries 
“upper and 


. as our constitution 


ticed in 

known as lower 

classes” 

gives you and I the right to the 

pursuit of Life, Liberty and 
Happiness. 

4. Justice—What we Americans 
have the right to expect in these 
United States of ours. 

With four words: Truth, Liberty, 
Equality, and Justice, we build a foun- 
dation from which we must work... 
if we are these United 
States of ours an industrial democracy 


to have in 


which will in years to come keep us 
as we are today—the greatest nation 
in the world. 

We of “Jahco” have what 
plant in these United States would 
like to have and can have if they will 
inject in their plants, the above four 


every 


words, plus one more which I will 
term humanism. 

To be honest with ourselves is the 
hardest thing in life to do, but when 
we realize that we are in a war and 
need to build morale, have absenteeism 
reduced to practically zero, and step 
up quality production, then it is time 





BILL TABB 


“You cannot build confidence in workers 


until you eliminate fear . When office 
doors are closed you are setting up a 
barrier between the worker and manage- 
ment... Piece work is a great detriment 
as it sets a definite limit on production.” 


that all manufacturers being 
jealous about their castles and _pres- 
tige and go back to realities as our 
fathers and forefathers did when this 
great country of ours was being built, 
and weed out the danger signs that 
are on every sign post ... which may 
take from you and me that free enter- 
prise we all love and which we may 


stop 


lose unless we start now and do the 
following: 
1. Find ways and means to elim- 
inate “Fear” from labor. 
2. Bring labor and 
closer together by creating a 
mutual bond for free enterprise. 


management 


Create a mutual confidence 


where labor does not fear man- 


we) 


agement and management does 
not fear labor. 

I hope these few words will enable 
labor and management to put into 
practice the four words which head 
up this short message and which mean 
everything . . . if we are to have in- 
dustrial democracy which everyone is 
working and fighting for, otherwise, 
why this second world war .. . so 
that democracy may live. 

We of “Jahco” have a slogan that 
I am proud to say we have made a 
reality. Why not have industry try 
it. 

“ONE FOR ALL AND ALL 

FOR ONE.” 
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By W. ELLISON CHALMERS 
Acting Chief of Staff 


War Production Drive Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 








What can be achieved if participation is voluntary 


and consideration given to all limiting problems 


@ OUR DISCUSSION this after- 
noon concerns itself with war pro- 


duction—with what we can do to 
expand and improve war production. 
to discuss 


Specifically we are going 


a formula for action proposed by 


Donald Nelson 
A formula for harnessing labor and 


thirteen months ago. 


management as a team pulling to- 
gether. 

I take it there is no need to urge 
the need for greater production. 
been 


confiden Se 


We Americans have always 


confident of victory—too 
We were confident even through de- 
feat 
for allied 


after defeat. And every victory 


aims has buoyed up our 


optimism. But let’s be realistic. We 
can be proud of the part our boys 
We can 


be proud of the materials of war we 


have played and are playing. 
have produced which they are using 
and which have so importantly aided 
Russians. But 
that 
quantities of better and better mate- 


the English and the 


we must also realize increased 


rial is essential before we can march 


down the long road to victory, and 


is mecessary to reduce the immense 


number of dead and wounded which 
we must expect. 

And this is especially true if we 
military goal— 


As quickly 


are to achieve our 


unconditional surrender. 
as possible our enemies must be over- 
weight of our 


whelmed with the 


armed might. 
The program we are discussing here 
its contribution to expand- 
Indeed, labor 
Philadelphia Re- 


National Indus 
April 8 


is making 
ing war production. 


An address before the 
frional Conference of the 
trial Advertisers Association, 
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and management in many war plants 
can be proud of the record they are 
establishing through teamwork. And 
confident because an idea 
has become 
action program of 


we can be 
so essentially democratic 
a part of the 
stamping fascism from the earth. 

I want to talk this afternoon more 
about principles of the war production 
and the problems it must face 
But we 


drive 
than 
may well pause to note that the pro- 


about past successes. 


gram has already a striking record 
of accomplishment in many of the 


2,100 plants whose joint committees 


have registered with the War Pro- 
duction Drive Headquarters. 
In the first place, they have im- 


proved production. It is not signifi- 


cant to cite production figures be- 








W. ELLISON CHALMERS 


the committees must carry on as ef- 


fective a job as possible in every produc- 
tion problem that holds back production.” 


affected by a great 
many diverse factors. But we do have 
the joint testimony of many manage- 
ment and labor leaders that their coép- 
eration together have expanded pro- 
duction to a significant degree. 

They have done more than expand 
They have also improved 
quality, cut down waste, reduced the 


cause they are 


production. 


use of critical materials and salvaged 
scrap. It is particularly important 
to note these production accomplish- 
ments for they demonstrate that a 
production committee has a job to do 
even when schedule changes or mate- 
rial shortages force a downward re- 
vision of output. 

In the second place, the successful 
joint committees are making a record 
of improved industrial relations. As 
the labor representatives discuss with 
management the production problems 
of the plant they learn of the sincerity 
and skill of management and espe- 
cially of its problems and the difficul- 
ties which it must overcome. It has 
been said by one of my labor friends 
that these committees provide a most 
realistic form of worker education. 
So, labor leaders 


erally get a better understanding of 


and workers gen 


management and its point of view 
On the other hand, in the sincer 
efforts of labor leaders and 
to find ways to increase production, 
managements find the kind of com 


workers 


mon interest of management and 
labor about which 
talked. Management also gains an 

preciation of what workers can and 
will contribute to war production 
They also can build their own pla 


with the purpose of 


so many hav 


4 


enlisting t' 
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i terested in 


| labor 


greatest in worker support and coép- 


eration. 
In the third place, the joint com- 


morale. 


mittees are building worker 
That’s a much-abused word. We are 
in constant danger of assuming that 
bad worker morale only means that 
workers are not patriotic and that the 
cure is elaborate exhortation to their 
patriotism. Nothing is further from 
the truth. Joint committees that have 
been most successful in improving 
morale have done a minimum exhorta- 
tion and have depended primarily on 
the solution of problems and the feel- 
ing of participation that workers and 
their leaders have shared. In addition 
these committees, certain of the pa- 
triotism of the workers, have made 
clear the patriotic role of production 
in their own plants and have tried to 
see to it that all hindrances to full 
production which cannot be elimin- 
ated are adequately understood by all. 

Out of our experience of thirteen 
months, a few basic principles have 
emerged. Let us briefly note them. 
First, the production drive is volun- 
It has to be, because the heart 
of the drive is the sincerity of the 
determination of both labor and man- 


tary. 


agement to work together. You can’t 
impose by government fiat such an 
That, not 
mean that the government is unin- 
whether in your plant 
management have 
together for war production. 


that the 


attitude. however, does 


and joined 
It does 


not mean government ac- 


} cepts a formal gesture of committee 


| formation made to evade rather than 


to assume responsibilities. And I want 


§ to stress this point especially to the 


i 


os 








for 
by and large, managements have been 


tepresentatives of management, 
more reluctant than workers to sin- 
back of the drive. The 
is defining for both a 
patriotic duty to be all-out for pro- 
duction. And it is saying that because 
these joint committees are an aid to 
production, the sincere participation 
the formation and even 
more in the effective development of 
committee work is a patriotic duty. 


cerely get 


government 


of both in 


Let me turn to the labor men here 
to emphasize their side of the same 
Point. It is the duty of labor to enter 
into these committees without any 
effort to secure selfish or organiza- 
tional advantage. This 
careful effort to demonstrate to man- 


that 


involves a 


agement labor will make no 


efiort to use the committees as de- 


vices for taking over any of the pre- 
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Entire executives staffs turned out for the NIAA Philadelphia regional labor-management war 
production conference last month. Here is part of the delegation from Leeds & Northrup 
Company, from left front: |. M. Stein, D. T. Graham, W. Munch, W. F. Smith, W. R. Coley, 
J. L. Johnson, James M. Plummer, C. H. Chappel, J. C. Hess, and R. W. Johnson 


rogativees of management some fear. 

For both management and labor it 
means more than this; it involves the 
greatest possible patience, skill, and 
ingenuity in finding ways to work 
more and more closely on the com- 
mon job. 

There is another aspect to the vol- 
The 
government is prepared to service and 
assist both management and labor and 
their joint committees. In outlining 
the basic principles of the drive, we 
meeting 


untary character of the drive. 


common 
In making 


are providing a 
ground for both groups. 
labor relations experts available, we 
are assisting management and labor to 
both hesitancies and fric- 
regular contacts between 


overcome 
tions. In 
the headquarters and the committees, 
we attempt to help them meet difh- 
cult problems. By providing them 
with guides and plans, we seek to 
stimulate the extension of their pro- 
gram. By a constant flow of educa- 
tional materials, we are providing them 
with material they can use in the 
plants to enlist all workers with them 
in their program. 

The first basic principles of the 
drive then is that it is voluntary, with 
specific duties on management, labor, 
and the government. 

The second principle is that it must 
be participated in by the true leaders 
of management and labor. For man- 
agement, this means that on the top 
committee must be men who have 
the authority to deal directly with 
each problem that comes before it. 
And on each subcommittee must be 
the responsible company officials on 
the respective functions. For labor, 
it means that in a plant where a 
union is recognized, the union shall 
name the representatives of labor on 


the committee. These shall be leaders 
of the men prepared to put their ca- 
pacities behind the codperative effort. 
It means that the union shall assure 
to those leaders continual support and 
with the rank and file of 
It means also that interna- 
lend their efforts 
and assisting the 
coéperative pro- 
is no recognized 
means that labor 
be chosen by the 
support, and be 


contact 
workers. 
tional unions shall 
towards supporting 
offices in the 
gram. Where there 
union, the principle 
representatives shall 
workers, have their 
free from company domination. 

The final principles define the scope 
of the committee activities. The 
third is negative, the fourth affirma- 
tive. The third is that the commit- 
tees are expected not to engage in 
collective bargaining. This means 
that wages, hours, working conditions, 
and grievances are not for action by 
these joint committees. Such subjects 
may well be discussed by the commit- 
tees, but only to develop their relation 
to production. They should then be 
referred to the collective bargaining 
machinery for action. This principle 
is important to management, to labor, 
and to preserve the status of the com- 
mittee in its functioning on produc- 


local 


tion problems. 

As a final principle, the joint com- 
mittee is expected to consider every 
problem that represents a limitation 
on all-out production in the plant. 
Its scope is just as wide as the pos- 
sibilities of joint consideration and 
action on such problems. 

This means that the first job of 
each committee is an analysis of all 
the problems facing the plant. From 
such a survey should come a common 
understanding of those problems on 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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By MICHAEL HARRIS 


Director, United Steelworkers of America, District No. 7 
President, Philadelphia Industrial Union Council 


Labors Views on War Production D 


Labor is eager to participate in cooperative plan- 


ning to effect greater production of better war goods 


®@ I MAY DO a little bit of growl- 
ing in the course of these remarks, be- 
cause everything has not been roses 
and sweet music as far as labor’s part 
in the war effort is concerned. 
Labor has adopted the 
“Working, Fighting, and Giving.” As 


slogan, 


far as fighting is concerned, I think 
the statistics of the War Department 
there are about 1,700,000 
of our members now in the 


will show 
armed 
services. Giving is a matter of public 
record in the various drives that have 
recently taken place. I think you are 
interested in the “working” part of 
our slogan: what labor is doing inside 
of the factories and shops. 

Some time ago the president of our 
organization, who happens also to be 
president of the CIO, proposed a plan. 
Unfortunately, some plans that are 
proposed are given a label, a_ label 
identifying it either with the author 
of the plan or with some other per- 
son or organization, and because it is 
labelled the intrinsic value of the plan 
is forgotten. For example, when Wal- 
ter Reuther had his plan (known as 
“The Reuther Plan’’), 


the plan were not examined because 


the merits of 


it was proposed by a person named 
Reuther, who happened to come from 
branch of 
CIO. The same thing happened to the 
The 


idea of the plan has, to a small degree, 


the automobile workers 


Murray Industry Council Plan. 


been adopted by Donald Nelson and 
the War Production Board and in- 
corporated in the present vogue of 
Labor-Management Committees. That 


The 


Murray Plan, however, envisioned not 


was part of the Murray Plan. 


only committees in isolated shops and 
plants, but a committee organized on 
An address before the 


Regional Conference of the 
dustrial Advertising Association 


Philadelphia 
National In- 
April 8 
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industrial lines in each and every in- 
dustry in the country, and coérdi- 
nated by top labor and management 
men together with representatives of 
the government. That has never been 
adopted. Only a fragment of the plan 
was ever put into effect, and that is 
the part Donald Nelson adopted when 
he invited labor and management to 
set up the labor-management com- 
mittees. 

Meetings were held throughout the 
country to set up such committees. 
The setting up of these committees 
was and is important, and it seemed 
to be a unique and revolutionary idea 
in this country. Actually, however, 
it was tried out by Dan Willard in 
the B. & O. railroad shops many years 
ago, shortly after World War I. But 
the idea of using the plan in this war 


is certainly good. 


MICHAEL HARRIS 


“If it is not possible for labor and man- 
agement to sit down teday and work out 


a scheme of producing when the nation’s 
life is at stake, then we will have a sys- 
tem of planning after the war... that will 


be alien to our concepts of democracy. 
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We are fighting a war for dem- 
cracy, and certainly the way in whia 
we fight that war for democracy- 
the way in which we get our peop 
to respond in doing what is nece 
sary to win that war—is importan 
It is important not to try to crar 
something down their throats, but t 
use the democratic processes and cal 
up from the reservoir of strength tha 
belongs to the common America 
people the skills, the intelligence, th 
ability they have. 


That is the purpose of the labor- 
management committee, and it differ 
from the methods of the fascist states 
in which labor and management are} 
told, “You must do this, and you mus‘lj 
do it as of a certain time and date 
and place.” In the United States we 
have said that demo- 
cracy is the proper system of gov-f 


. 
1 


we believe a 


ernment. Therefore, we are going & 
try to get results by democratng 
methods. 
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Previously the workers had no ave- 
nue of approach to management on 
ideas which they had. Today, through 
these committees, they do have that 
means of presenting to management) 
their ideas and suggestions for im 
proving production in all of its as-| 


able to 
the wa 
their li 
sibility 
inside ¢ 

Hav 
Yes, th 





pects. 

The workers in any plant know 
better than any superintendent, fore- 
man, or top line executive, their own 
particular job, because they work on 
that particular job every day. They 
know the short cuts, how their ma- 
chines work best, the faults of their 
machines and equipment. And one of 
the most vital and valuable contribu- 
tions that labor-management commit- 
tees have made is to give the worker 
an opportunity to call those things 


dicatior 
succeed 
union | 
gether 
ment 

400 ba: 
and pr 


Operatic 





INDUS 


to the attention of management and 
get some results. 

That may seem like a strange state- 
ment to make, but the truth is that 
in any shop I know anything of, there 
ure workers who know of mismanage- 
rent, who know of things wrong in 
their own particular jobs, and who 
know at the same time that nothing 
s done about it. So, first of all, we 
provide a method of utilizing the 
workers’ specific knowledge of their 
ywn jobs, together with their collec- 
ive knowledge of the plant. 





We will get those suggestions, we 
will get higher production and great- 
er speed in production and more care- 
ful production, not by saying, “You 





must do it,” because the experience of 


dem- ndustry in America has proven that 
whic you do not get quantity or quality by 
Facy~B saying, ““You must do it.” You get 
P©OP EB that only if you make your worker 
nece B feel that he has a contribution to 


rtan ® make, and, more important than that, 
Crar® chat this is a part of his job. 

Dut ‘It is a sad commentary on our way 
d calf of life that most workers feel they 
h thaf have no distinct individuality. They 
erica do not feel they are part of a huge 
e, thd) and great enterprise, that they are 





part of a huge and great creative ef- 
labor.) fort, in which they are doing their 
differs) share and theit part. Notable expe- 
states) timents conducted in large companies 
tt are) in this country have demonstrated 
must that where you can make the work- 
date ers feel responsibility, that they are 
»s wel doing a job by themselves, for them- 
lemo-§ Selves, and that they have a real part 
gov } to play—those people will respond to 
1g toy 2 much greater degree than people 
raticyy Who are simply told they must to do 

a job. Through these labor-manage- 

ment committees we are, therefore, 
- onl able to give workers the feeling that 
* “i [the war is very definitely a part of 


ave 


yee their lives, that they have the respon- 
ee sibi ity for maintaining production 
i inside of their plants. 

cll Have the committees succeeded? 


§ Yes, there have been very notable in- 
§ dications of how the committees have 
noel succeeded. About three weeks ago our 
‘ore-@ union had the pleasure of calling to- 
own® gether a conference of both manage- 
on§ ment and union 
They 400 basic steel producing, fabricating, 
ma- an 


representatives of 


processing plants, and we heard 
heir their expressions of feeling concerning 
of F the committees. 

bu- [he management representative of 
small steel company said the first 
ker} week after their committee was in 
ngs§ Operation they broke every previous 
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If you are good at visualizing faces from the back of one's head, in the foreground here you 
will recognize J. B. McFarland and D. S. Marshall of U. S. Pipe & Foundry Company, 
Burlington, N. J., at the dinner session of the NIAA Philadelphia Regional Conference. Then 
from the left around the table are: Willard J. Haring, “Modern Industry"; Fitz Herzog, 
William R. Dolton, J. W. Eagleson, El Bauer, and J. Mack Nervergole, advertising manager, 
all from the Goodall Rubber Company; Cliff Heywood and Albert Smith, Kitson Company 


production record and increased pro- 
duction over the previous highest level 
in the amount of sixty-five per cent. 
As a result of this increase in produc- 
tion, that company was able, over a 
period of from two to two and a half 
years, to increase the pay of its em- 
ployes in the amount of more than 
fifty per cent. And this was done not 
only without costing the company 
money, but the company actually 
made more money as a result of it. 
That was a notable achievement in 
that one plant. 

Incidentally, our experience in that 
particular plant had been that when 
we sat down and made certain sug- 
gestions, the president turned to his 
superintendent and said, “Why didn’t 
we do that before? It seems so obvi- 
ous a thing to do.” Perhaps it was 
because it was so obvious that nobody 
had ever thought about it. 

As another example, the manage- 
ment representative of Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation 
said that while it was impossible for 
him to assess the exact contribution 
made by their committee, production 
at Worthington since the inception of 
the committee had increased by 400 
per cent. He did not claim, nor do 
we, that the production increase came 
solely from the efforts of the commit- 
tee. But he did say that he was very 
proud to state that a portion of it 
came as the result of the committee’s 
work. 

Committees can do magnificent 
jobs but there are many places where 


they are not succeeding. Why? In 
the opinion: of the labor movement 
and in my opinion they are not suc- 
ceeding primarily because of unwill- 
ingness on the part of management to 
accept a committee in its plant. Man- 
agement sometimes says, and has said 
dozens of times, “The establishment 
of a labor-management committee 
means you are poaching on our sacred 
preserves. We run the plant, not you; 
our job is to run the plant and we are 
not going to permit you to put your 
foot in the door and begin to have a 
say about running it.” 

That has been the actual experi- 
ence of our organization in many in- 
stances, and I think there are very 
definite reasons for it. Management, 
in most instances, is very scared of 
losing some of its sacred prerogatives 
that have been reserved to manage- 
ment these many years. Management 
is unwilling to change or become flex- 
ible, in view of the ever-changing 
world situation. 

There are reasons for that, too. For 
example, there are a great many peo- 
ple not only in the lower lines of 
management but also in the top ranks 
of management in this country, who 
feel that if the workers make a sug- 
gestion, a suggestion that improves 
quality, production, or 
speeds up operations, it is a reflection 
upon their ability as managers or as 
supervisors. Consequently, they will 
not agree to go along with any sys- 
tem which will permit suggestions by 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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By J. M. BICKEL 


Chairman, Postwar Planning 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Carriers Approach to Production, 
Absenteeism and Postwar Planning 


How company uses psychological appeal to production 
and absentee problems and approaches postwar planning 


@ IT’S a great thing to get together 
like this and exchange ideas—but it’s 
too bad that it took a war to get us 


to do it. 


Have you noticed the same thing 
I have about human relationships dur- 
ing this emergency? Danger is in the 
air, and the human animal is reverting 
to type. He stalks less alone and more 
with the pack. 
survival and 


We are fighting for 
together we have 
strength. This is no time for internal 
We need 


concentration of power against a com- 


struggles between factions. 
mon enemy. Differences of opinion, 
sure, but not to the point of danger 
to the pack. 


Remember the famous cartoon, 
“Does Macy’s tell Gimbel’s?” Well, 
today, I think they do; at least far 
more than ever before. In our busi- 
ness we find ourselves passing out in- 
formation which a few years ago we 
would have hidden in the depths of 
our vaults. And, we are asking and 


receiving data on experiences from 
our competitors which save us much 
in time and money. An all-out war is 
a terrible thing and how can we hope 
to survive by petty selfishness? 

This meeting today is a war con- 
ference designed to step up the human 


Well, I'm 
not a production man, but I doubt if 


tempo of war production. 


one has to be to grasp this signifi- 
Even I, as a 
that. | 
heard one down in Washington the 


other day that I think has a 


cance. Produce or die. 


salesman, can understand 


“zing” 


From an address before the Philadel 
phia Regional Conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, April 8 
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to it. A study soon to be released by 
former Governor Lehman’s rehabilita- 
tion commission on the subject of 
food, points out the important part 
food is to play in winning the war 
and in preventing dangerous postwar 
breadlines in all corners of the earth. 
They refer to “food as the interna- 
tional time bomb.” I can understand 
that—produce more food so that fewer 
people go hungry. For hunger brings 
discontent; discontent, unrest; unrest, 
desperation; bring 
anything—maybe revolution; maybe 
other Hitlers. 
inestimable power after rehabilitation 
begins. These time bombs are set by 
controls on the availability of that 
first of the 
food of food, clothing and shelter. 

If you are stepping up the human 


desperation may 


Food is a weapon of 


basic triumvirate—the 


tempo of war production, don’t think 


exclusively in terms of iron and steel. 








J. M. BICKELL 


long range planning must go on. It 
iust be projected far beyond the probable 
sellers’ market which will come with peace.” 


Pretty soon now, I want to get or 
I have been 


and now I’m a 


more familiar ground. 
salesman, 
planner — whatever that means. The 
subject I inherited for today—on very 
short notice—is “The War Effort and 
Postwar Opportunity.” 
fast company in discussing the war 
effort, and you have been sitting at 
the feet of experts on labor’s part in 
the war effort; on speeding up war 
production and the significance of 
labor-management codperation. It may 
be a change for you, and God knows 


postwar 


I’m in pretty 


it will be a relief for me, if I may J 
emphasize, soon, that part of my as- | 


signment more familiar to me—that 
of postwar opportunity. 


Psychological Approach to 
Production 

Before doing so, however, let me 
touch briefly on two subjects I know 
you are interested in. First, the psycho- 
logical approach to this problem of 
greater production. I like to call it 
“enlightened production.” And second, 
the timely question of “‘absenteeism.” 

Smart production men among you, 
know the value of appealing to the 
emotions of the workman just as the 
experienced salesman appeals to, say, 
the pocketbook nerve of the buyer. 
The sales manager — now practically 
extinct — would vary the offer of a 
cash bonus for quota breaking by oc- 
holding out 
rewards to the salesman which would 
appeal to his wife and kiddies. Silk 
underwear for the girl friend brought 
results not to be equalled by the bait 
of a few dollars more in the semi- 
monthly pay check. 


casionally promises of 
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Here’s an actual experience told to 
me the other day by a purchaser who 
benefited by it. My friend, the buyer, 
had been shopping frantically for a 















— 


-ertain kind of turret lathe needed in 


juantity to meet dead-lines on war 


contracts. His long search was re- 
warded when he chanced, quite by ac- 
‘ident, upon a small company on New 
York’s lower east side, who had suc- 
sessfully converted to the manufac- 
rure of lathes from a pre-war business 
»f second-hand machinery. I have not 
1ad time to ask permission to use the 
iame. The proprietor’s story was this: 

“I can promise you x-week’s de- 
ivery because my workmen are break- 
ng all production records and have 
seen for six months. I have a native 
Russian as the leader in my shop. Up 
to six months ago he was just an ordi- 
nary foreman working. for so much 
money every week. Now he is work- 
ng with ‘blood in his eye’ and deter- 
mination in his heart—and he’s driv- 


The 


reason, his home-town of Smolensk— 


ing the whole gang with him. 


or some other more unpronounceable 
town in his native Russia—was over- 
Nazis. His father, 


and two sisters were killed. From a 


run by mother, 
passive interest in his work, centered 
largely in the size of his pay enve- 
lope, this man has his soul in his job 
and vengence in his heart. I have to 
argue with him to get him to take 
the rest, and let his men take the rest 
they need.” It’s the difference, as 
you've heard before, indif - 


ferent acquiescence, and enthusiastic 


bet ween 


| cooperation. 


There is more to this war effort than 
You can’t all find, 
to head your production, a Russian 


work and wages. 


whose home has been outraged, but 
you can seek out a psychological or 
emotional appeal, which will approach 
Henry Kaiser did 


it one way, Jack and Heintz, another. 


it in effectiveness. 


Let’s make good on our reputation for 


resourcefulness. 


Absenteeism 
At Carrier we've been slowed up, 
absenteeism. 


too, by A couple of 


weeks ago every employe received this 





1 


letter signed by our president. 


ARRIER MEN AND WOMEN 


Give me a lift will you? 

month, Carrier lost 9,763 manhours 
During these hours we 
equipment for 56 de 


absences 
have built 


vant to know why these absences oc 


ind you can give me the reasons 
than anyone else. Accordingly, 
:P fill out the attached questionnaire 


eturn it to me promptly in the en- 
envelope 
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One of the tables at the dinner session at the Philadelphia regional conference of the NIAA 
last month. From lower left, H. F. Rose and W. Glenn Tipton, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company; 
Larry Everling, agency head; Fred H. Gloeckner, president, T. A. Winchell & Co.; Ralph O. 


McGraw, editor, ‘Industrial Marketing"; 


J. S. McCullough, advertising manager, George 


Quayle, Yale & Towne; John F. Wagener and John E. Wiley, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Just to make sure that no one is em 
barrased by this request of mine, let's make 
it a rule that nons of the questionnaires 
is to be signed 

Believing that you will welcome the 
opportunity to help solve a problem that 


belongs to all of us, I am, with sincere 
thanks for your trouble 
Yours, 

CLoup WAMPLER, President 


P.S. Don't give me the reasons that 
apply to yourself! Let's have the reasons 
which you think cause most absences 


W 


On the attached sheet, we tried to 
cover the most likely reasons for any 





Reasons Which Carrier Employes 
Believe Most Responsible 


for Absenteeism 
Total Re 
plies, 412 
Number of 


Checks 

Sickness, own or family..... 326 79% 
Hangover (from drinking)... 224 54% 
Just wanted a day off....... 197 48% 
Need time for other personal 

DO kc uses cass sens 134 33% 
ee CE nwa seweees vous 130 32% 
Friend in armed services, home 

nk TERE: own ntedescicn 129 31% 
Lack of transportation....... 117 28% 
Other reasons not listed§.... 114 28% 
Too long working hours..... 106 26% 
Looking for another job..... 102 25% 
Need time for shopping..... 82 20% 
Have enough money, don't 

Ce a eee 52 13% 
Poor working conditions, such 

ME setesa BA ceenesakeon 53. 13% 
Job unimportant presence 

WINE one css cawcus 42 10% 
Looking for a place to live... 33 8% 

*Doctor 31; dentist 37; financial 23; 


repair auto 11; legal matters 18; rationing 
15; miscellaneous 18 

+Heating and ventilating 25; 
lighting 7 

§Not enough money 15; lack of codper 
ation 9; lack of patriotism 9; complacency 
13: don’t like boss 15; miscellaneous 53 


pe OT 


worker to be absent for one day or 
more. Responses have been astound- 
ing, and they are still coming in. 
Seventy-nine per cent of the replies 
said that, in their opinion, most of 
those who stayed away did so because 
of sickness either of the worker, or 
in his family. The next highest per- 
centage, fifty-four per cent, was very 
frank—they attributed it to something 
called a “hangover.” From here, per- 
centages dropped off rapidly. (See 
tabulation. ) 

This sort of questionnaire solves no 
absentee problem, but it helps to de- 
fine it. 
sia, in our own Hawaii, in any country 


Do you suppose that in Rus- 


where the terror of direct attack has 
actually been felt, over half of the 
people who don’t show up for work 
would have the nerve to blame it onto 
a “hang-over”? 

Maybe 


must take more of the responsibility 


here again, management 
for not effectively selling this war to 
our workers—factory and office, mill 
and farm—in terms of what it means 


The 


with the strongest of all appeals— 


to them. emotional approach 


self -preservation. 
Postwar Opportunity 


Now what of postwar opportunity 
—how about this planning for the 
future? 

This subject of postwar planning is 
as hot today as was the topic of war 
on Monday following Pearl Harbor. 

I think it’s a good sign. Certainly 
you can’t imagine the American busi- 
ness man planning seriously for the 
future if he pretty 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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SuORT CUTS FOR 
SEPARATING MIXED 
STAINLESS STEELS 












os 
en 4 PRASSE... 
Cadi Peerctee : 


Research made without leaving the company's offices pointed the way for these seven kinds of copy which have made Peter A. Frasse advertising a | 
wartime advertising practice: (1) Ferrets out case studies on NE steels for WPB; (2) promotes a guide for salvaging stainless steel; (3) bookle! 
all services a steel warehouse can render to help the war; (4) steel priorities check-list simplifies complying with ordering requirements; (5) cas 
of effective substitutes; (6) chart interpreting government steel specifications; (7) urges buyers to ask questions of steel distributors’ service men on» 











Haue You Tnied ‘back Yard’ Research? 


A few suggestions for chair-bound advertising men on 


how they may tune copy to answer customers’ problems 





@ MA 
tures \ 
smash 

signed 

of Clev 
craft p 
organiz 
lem is | 
volume 
the mot 


ployer 
@ MUCH has been written, and By BERNARD DOLAN necessary to review the subject. We facto, ' 
many a clinic has been held on the Advertising M were surprised at the amount of inf titude 
rag ‘ vertising Manager , , 
subject of Getting Out in the Peter A. Frasse and Co.., Inc.. formation in the user’s hands tha point. 
Field.” The principle of discussing New York is not referred to simply because ij In e 
problems with a customer, the better has not been properly collated. Gey) is sol vi 
to know his needs, has undoubtedly vertising, we have met this problem to work on that amorphous mass ol] radio pt 
been responsible for much of the by digging in our own back yard. technical information floating around) parison 
down-to-earth advertising being read We have hee oble te coniect ¢ con- your office, and put it into easily un-} only wi 
by industry today. tinuous research on user’s problems, derstood form. You'll be pleasant! Srustie 
This technique—concrete, useful and to help solve them, with never surprised at the reaction to old — Clevela 
advertising based on factual back- a personal interview to guide us. ard data, collated into a useful ar} merous 
ground—was never more timely. For Have you, for example, ever rangement. | have u: 
if helpful copy was needed when our browsed in your own sales depart- In this manner we were recently "WSP4| 
only objective was an_ increase in ment? (No, ‘we den’t aiene 6 ment able to make a contribution to the mtistac 
sales, how much more vital is it to- ing with the sales manager—we mean conservation of scarce nickel an¢ Varic 
day when we are fighting for our browse.) Try it some time. You chromium. Stainless steel, highly al- wanted 
country’s very life! may dig up some highly useful facts. loyed with these critical metals, ners 
Unfortunately, getting out in the We have found our own sales de- easily mixed with other “white ple, pi 
field these days has its problems. To partment wrestling with hundreds of metals. Many customers’ “scrap oe 
begin with, even if you can get out, customers who couldn’t even tell piles contained valuable stainless steel “® 
you may not get anywhere. Getting what grade of product they wanted! simply because it could not be iden- so was 
into some war plants is about as easy Recently converted into war produc- tified and separated. (Our mens te 
as crashing a strange speakeasy in the tion, these customers, who had used was made by telephone.) Result: cares 
Volstead era. Should you be lucky little of our product in the past, were were able to resurrect an identifies 7 
enough to gain an audience despite now enmeshed in a maze of conflict- tion chart, simplify it, and help hun- tg - 
your onerous “publicity” tag, chances ing specifications of which they knew dreds of customers put otherwis: “ta de 
are you will find your case history almost nothing. Our findings helped wasted critical materials to work. a ‘ 
stymied by a highly necessary, if irk- us to develop a complete file of data For an education, try taking tele- nl 
some, censorship. Then again, most charts, giving digests and translations phone orders yourself, some time. You pe: 
of us have felt the manpower pinch of government and civilian specifica- may find, as we did, that your cus able es 
by this time, and are burdened with tions, enabling even the tyro to find tomer (who would never admit it Did ie 
many extra details that keep us tied the needed grade a glance. This an interview) is so wound up in er 
to the office, if not to the desk itself. file, kept up to date in the customer’s ority regulations that he doesn’t know a force a 
How then can we utilize the custo- hands, has proved invaluable. whether he’s coming or going. This i re 
mer-probing technique to make our By the way, never get the opinion finding enabled us to develop a check b bit 
advertising count in the war effort? that past distribution of technical list of priority requirements, againsih oil 
In the development of Frasse ad- data on your product makes it un- (Continued on Page 145) 
INDUS 
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Yses Spot Radic te Get War Workers 


Bank of skilled and unskilled workers maintained by 


three fifteen minute programs a week on local station 


@ MANY of the tools, jigs and fix- 
tures which enable 
smash production schedules are de- 
signed and built by A. W. Hecker 
of Cleveland. A large volume of air- 
craft parts is also fabricated by this 
organization. Its employment prob- 
lem is familiar to most technical and 


war plants to 


volume production plants—somehow, 
the more valuable a man is to his em- 
ployer the more valuable he is, ipso 
facto, to the armed forces. The at- 
titude of draft boards is beside the 
point. 

In explaining briefly how Hecker 
local 
radio program, we undertake no com- 
This deals 
only with an approach to a particular 
Other war plants in the 
(with nu- 


is solving this problem by a 


parison of media. story 


situation. 
Cleveland 
merous plants, both large and small) 
have used and are continuing to use 


industrial area 


newspaper classified advertising with 
satisfaction. 

Various angles of the Hecker help- 
wanted problem were examined and 
We wondered, for exam- 
ple, if we could hope to attract many 
experienced and active workers. They, 


disc ussed. 


we reasoned, were already employed 
on war work and “frozen” in their 
jobs. That left us possibilities among 
retired workers, or less experienced 
Where were they, and what 
We might find a 
few desirable among the intelligent 
but wholly 
non-skilled or non-technical 
tions. 


workers, 
were they doing? 
untrained employes in 
occupa- 
How could we interest them 
Consider- 
important. 


in work in a war plant? 


able extra “‘sell’ seemed 
Did the type of applicant we seemed 
forced to depend on read classified 
acs, and if he did would a 
Straight “come and get it” appeal 
have any effect? We doubted it. All 


we could do was try to reason it out. 


even 
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By FREDERIC KAMMANN 


Vice-president, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., Cleveland 


What we did: We signed up for 
three fifteen-minute programs weekly 
over WGAR, Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days at 5:30 p. m., and Wednesdays 
at 6:15 p. m. 

What happened: The morning after 
the first broadcast, a crowd of ap- 
plicants greeted the employment of- 
fice, and telephone requests for in- 
formation about work hit a new high. 
Within three or four days the jobs 
open to unskilled workers were filled 
and a long waiting list was in hand 
for future openings. Applications 
for semi-technical or skilled work also 
stepped up and the induction of new 
workers, although slower than for 
unskilled help, is keeping up at a 
satisfactory rate. 

How it was done: We felt the pro- 
gram, to be effective must have sev- 
eral definite qualities. Interest and 
entertainment were fundamentals— 
without them we had no right to 
expect listeners. So, for entertain- 
ment value we decided on music. And 
since the younger people were either 
already employed or headed for the 
armed services we selected tuneful 
numbers from older musical 
dies, hoping to strike some reminis- 
cent chords among the non-jive and 
non-rug-cutting population. 

It seemed logical that 
the men and women we hoped to at- 
tract would feel hesitant about ap- 
plying for jobs at a war plant. They 
would have all sorts of queer notions 
about the work, the working condi- 
tions, the other workers, and possibly 
fears about their own awkwardness 
or ridicule from associates for their 
Certainly to 


come- 


many of 


inexperience. interest 


such people we would have to make 
working at Hecker’s an easy and nat- 
ural affair—just a matter of some 
new people joining some of the same 
kind of people in a war production 
plant. So we decided to have the 
Hecker employes themselves tell about 
themselves and their work, in the 
form of interviews. 

That gave the program its name— 
“Vest 

Very little commercial plugging is 
needed. The interviews carry most 
of the information needed, and all 
the announcer has left to do is tell 
where and when you apply for work, 
and handle the transitional announce- 
ments in the program. In fact, the 
station announcer is the only live tal- 
ent on the actual broadcast. Every- 
thing else is transcribed—the music 
and the workers’ The 
actual worker being heard on the 
program is either listening at home 
and telling his family, “Yes, that’s 
the old man, believe it or not!” —or 
working his shift at A. W. Hecker’s 
and explaining to his buddies how a 
guy can be two places at the same 


Pocket Interviews.” 


interviews. 


time. 

Using recorded interviews has cer- 
tain advantages. It enables us to 
rehearse the dialogue (which has been 
written previously on notes furnished 
by the Hecker office) and so elimi- 
nates some of the more objectionable 
boners and missed cues and bad tim- 
ing. It also enables the workers to 
hear their broadcasts if they can get 
to a radio at program time. 

We record the three interviews 
for each week’s programs at a regu- 
larly scheduled studio session. The 
three workers are there, the inter- 
viewer (John Barker, of Hecker’s), 
and the station The 
agency executive lends aid and com- 

(Continued on Page 116) 


announcer. 
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A pattern for preventing unprofitable sales exploita- 
tion and allocating service efforts where most needed 


fective Use of Key Salesmen In 


@IN EXTRAORDINARY times like 
the present, most companies are faced 
with unusual sales problems. Now, it 
is less a matter of selling than a mat- 
ter of which customers have priorities 
sufficiently high to be allowed to buy. 
This 
viewpoint, seems almost to demand a 
drastic cut in the Yet 
prudence demands maintaining a nu- 
cleus or skeletal sales force about 
which to build after the war. 

An important question, therefore, 


situation, from an economic 


sales force. 


faces sales management. It involves 


determining how many salesmen to 
keep, what to have them do, and to 
what territories to assign them. 

The following methods of finding 
the answers to those questions are be- 
lieved applicable to companies making 
producer-capital goods: machine tools, 
power generating equipment, commu- 
nication equipment, etc., and also to 
companies making consumer-capital 
goods such as automobiles, radios, and 
washing machines. 

The type of product we are consid- 
ering is generally not replaceable for 
the duration and consequently will re- 
quire more than ordinary service or 
maintenance to keep it in operation. 
Therefore, it that the 


salesmen to keev are those who can do 


would appear 
service and maintenance work, or who 
are at least capable of offering useful 
advice on maintenance problems. 

The next thing to determine is the 
and the territories 


number of men 


they should cover. In our analysis of 
this problem we have felt that the 
peacetime sales market potential of a 
reasonably 


territory would furnish a 


accurate measure of the amount ot 
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Wartime 


By K. B. KEEFER 


Industrial Engineering 
Automatic Electric Company, Chicago 


service work required in that area, and 
consequently the territorial allocation 
during wartime, except in spots great- 
ly expanded by new war plants. 

Any measurement of market poten- 
tial requires a yardstick. The ultimate 
aim of the methods described in the 
following paragraphs has been to 
arrive at overall ratios of market pro- 
ductivity which may in general be 
considered as universally applicable, no 
matter what particular product is to 
be distributed. 

It is not expected that the method 
of market analysis herein outlined will 
secure the last possible dollar of peace- 
time sales, but it will prevent expend- 
ing fifty per cent or seventy-five per 
cent of the sales effort where only ten 
per cent of the potential sales exist. 
Application of this method will there- 
fore prevent unprofitable sales ex- 
ploitation of non-productive markets, 
and similarly will indicate what pro- 
portion of service efforts should be 
allocated to various areas. 

Before we explain the method of 
application in any specific industry, a 
brief analysis of certain ratios will be 
of value. The intensity of 
population in the northeastern part of 
the United States is well known. But 
it is not as generally realized that the 
area east of the Miss‘ssippi and north 
of the Ohio, including and bounded 
by the states of Pennsylvania, Mary- 


on ly 


greater 


and Delaware, 


land represents 


about fourteen per cent of the total 


area of the country and yet furnishes 
seventy-two per cent of the total 
value of manufactured products and 
fifty-nine per cent of the retail sales, 
and filed (in pre-war years) sixty-six 
per cent of the income tax returns. 
This small area contains fifty per cent 
of the total population. This then is 
a concentrated peacetime sales mar- 
ket and a concentrated wartime area 
for service. 

Statistical data are available in al- 
most any public library to show by 
states, by cities, and even by counties, 
the number of manufacturing plants, 
the value of manufactured products, 
the population, area, retail sales, in- 
come tax returns filed, etc. This list 
includes only a part of the basic in- 
formation that is readily available. 


From similar data and a computa- 
tion of the percentages of each class 
by states, the writer has prepared de- 
tailed tabulations. An example or two 
will illustrate the use of these figures 
and save burdening this article with 
exhaustive tabulations. 

The state of New York, for ex- 
ample, contains over 39,000 manufac- 
establishments. This 
to the total number of 
manufacturing establishments in the 


turing figure, 


compared 


United States, represents almost nine- 
Therefore, New York 


to a salesman or serviceman of mill 


teen per cent. 


supplies, machinery, etc., represents 
a big concentrated market. But 4s 
regards the value of mining products, 
New York represents only two pef 
cent of the United States as a wh 


Pennsylvania, on the contrary, 's 4 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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be Yourself in Industrial Cony 


Two Memos to Writers in War-Changed Jobs 


By ERNEST S. GREEN, O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc., New York 


Memo to Industrial Copywriters 
Now "Going National" in 
General Business Papers 


@ YOU'VE been doing a good job for years. The best 
way to keep it up is to be yourself. 

In tackling the new work which the war has brought 
you, you are resisting the obvious temptations. In the 
copy you are writing for specialized industrial papers, you 
are earning The Copy Chasers’ plaudits for concrete, 
down-to-earth wartime helpfulness. You are avoiding 
the boo-of-the-month for boasting, bragging, and insin- 
cere, fatuous flag-waving. I mean the kind of flag-waving 
occasionally used to cover up a lack of content in the 
message itself . or a lack of digging to unearth such 
content when it isn’t on the surface. 

But, under today’s conditions, you may have to turn 
a deaf ear to a new kind of siren call. This may come 
when you are assigned to the job of writing copy for the 
general business magazines which may have been added 
to the schedule late last year. You may have Fortune, 
Business Week, Nation’s Business and others to contend 
with for the first 

These jobs will be important jobs. 
space will run into important money. 
a tendency to get tense or arty or otherwise self-conscious. 


time. 
The cost of the 


But watch out for 


If you approach your new work in an awed, stained-glass- 
window kind of reverence, neither you nor your blue 
pencil boss will recognize your tried and tested copy style 
in the writing which results. 

If you're tempted to conceive your new task as “Going 
National,” my one-word piece of advice for you is 
“DON’T,” and here’s why: 

“Going National” implies that you’re writing mass-cir- 
culation, consumer copy. It implies that you're out 
to snag the unwilling attention of readers in search of 
idle entertainment or general information. To some in- 
dustrial writers it may imply that “Now I’ve got to 
change my whole outlook, and use a different writing 
style.” 

If you have such a feeling, I suggest you change it for 
“Going Natural.” For the general business papers which 
were added to your list last year are, after all, nothing more 
terrifying than horizontal industrial papers. Many For- 
tune readers may also be The Iron Age readers, for example, 


(Continued on Page $0, Col. 1) 
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Memo to General ne 
Now "Going Industrial"’ in 
Specialized Business Papers 


@ YOU'VE been doing a good job for years. The best 
way to keep it up is to be yourself. 

In tackling the new work which the war has brought 
you, you are already avoiding the obvious pitfalls. You 
are recognizing that the days are gone forever for wrink- 
ling your brow and looking faintly irritated when an 
industrial copy assignment is handed you. You do not 
retain the outmoded feeling that the job should be turned 
over to the nearest cub or the new girl with the nice fresh 
School of Jouralism degree. 

But if you are thinking of your change of work as 
“going industrial,” I have a one-word caution for you; 
“DON’T.” 

Am I over-simplifying? Only a little. For, in taking 
your change-over too seriously, you run the risk of tossing 
overboard good habits of job diagnosis which have served 
you well. In feeling too intensely that, “Lo, I am entering 
a new and different world,” you may discard the writing 
techniques which you have acquired through successful 
practice. 

You are entering a different world. But not one in 
which an advertising job is not a selling job. Or one 
in which a page of space is not the opportunity for a 
straightforward message from a seller of goods, services 
or knowledge to a potential purchaser. 

It isn’t a different world because of wartime absences 
of goods for sale. An industrial advertisement today— 
even that of a company operating 100 per cent on Gov- 
ernment contracts—remains a bid for future customers, 
a piece of evidence of potential postwar ability to serve 
and hold such customers. Even an advertisement selling 
War Bonds, scrap campaigns, or mouth bottoning is, 
among other things, a bid for postwar business on the 
basis of the advertiser’s ability to think straight. It is 
evidence that the firm which signs it recognizes what 
this war is about, has the realism to put first things first, 
has the acumen to agree with Ben Franklin that we must 
all hang together or else. 

It is a different world, in a limited but very real sense, 
because of two important differences in the type of reader. 
These affect the copywriter’s approach to what he writes 

(Continued on Page 50, Col. 2) 
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y Them Will Take an Estimated IO Years 
susiness to Get Ready to Meet Them Now! 













“The country could absorb anywhere from 900,000 to 1,200,000 new dwellings per year for a decade 
after the war, and still be in need of a large volume of repair during the same period." 


—National Resources Planning Board. 


Experts agree that the post-war residential building field should witness great and prolonged expansion. 


best A majority of these new homes will be heated by warm air furnaces—many of them will be completely 


















air conditioned. All will require sheet metal work. 

ight 

oo Add to this new construction the millions of existing homes which will need new furnaces—homes, too, 
~~ whose owners want air conditioning as soon as it’s again avail- 
not able—and you have some conception of the vast market 
_ AMERICAN ARTISAN will cover in the post-war years. 

res 

OUR READERS YOUR BEST SALES OUTLETS 





Readers of AMERICAN ARTISAN are the KEY dealer-contractors who sold and 


installed over 80% of the nation's residential warm air heating and air conditioning 





ing prior to the war. Today they are handling industrial sheet metal work vital to war, 






Ings fabricating sheet metal articles for war use, re- 




































ved placing and repairing the heating systems in 
ing their communities. 

ing 
ful They are coming through the emergency in 
good shape. Their sales, engineering and shop 
- facilities remain intact—ready for peace-time 
np business when Victory comes. 
— Let these KEY dealer-contractors know what 
= you are doing now—let them in on your post- 
= war plans! Even on a sensible advertising 
ie schedule of a page per month, the cost in 
ors, AMERICAN ARTISAN is relatively small. 
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Memo to Industrial Copywriters 


seeking supplementary information or background so that 
they can do their own jobs better. Likewise, many Busi- 
ness Week readers may also be readers of Textile World, 
and Nation’s Business subscribers also subscribers to a spe- 
cialized vertical industrial publication of their own. 

No matter how long war’s restrictions may postpone 
asking for erders, your general business paper advertising 
is a bid for business sometime. It calls for the sound 
wartime approaches of practical helfulness in present prob- 


lems . . . of specific information on resources and facil- 
ities later to be available in the transition and postwar 
periods. 


Do these familiar approaches call for new and different 
vocabularies? Do they justify tinkering with a writing 
technique based on clarity of statement, careful use of 
specific words to express specific thoughts? Not while 
you're reaching business men as business men. And that’s 
just what you're doing in the case of general business 
papers, for theirs is the vital, interested readership of sub- 
scribers who use their publication as a business tool. 

I don’t want to make these pronouncements too sweep- 
ing. There is at least one legitimate exception to the rule 
that you’re not writing consumer copy when you’re writ- 
ing for these general business papers. And that’s in the 
type of ad which often appears also in general consumer 
media—the out-and-out war promotion ad, a message ad- 
dressed to the public at large urging the better perform- 
ance of war duties, clarifying the issues of the war, sell- 
ing war bonds, etc., with the advertiser mentioned merely 
in a by-line. (I am not arguing the case for or against 
such ads. They represent a type of assignment which 
often confronts the industrial copywriter, and which does 
call for consumer copy, at least in part.) 

Such jobs can tempt the industrial copywriter to go 
literary. Many widely praised ads of this general class 
have been magnificent, frequently heart-warming, often 
complacency-shattering, written in sometimes homely 
sometimes exquisite prose. Yet an editor of the Neu 
Yorker gave a timely caution against the pretentiousness 
which can creep into such copy by reporting in a recent 
“Talk of the Town” that a school of advertisements was 
springing up which are written “to be sung by the West- 
minster Choir.” It is safe to predict that you, as a good 
industrial copy man, will avoid such  grandiloquence as 
long as you remain yourself. 

When I say “be yourself,” I say “write the way you 
usually write for your industrial paper ads.” Don’t con- 
strue my advice to recommend “self-expression” or “‘self- 
realization” or any such pampering of the ego. I know 
and you know that you laid aside such self-coddling when 
you got your first okay. 

Be yourself—by keeping your emphasis on facts, not 
You know that facts are the good red meat of 
business paper copy. You know that facts and facts 
alone can give a specialized business paper message the 
kind of body and nourishment that its self-interested read- 
And remember that this same principle holds 
true for the equally self-interested readers of general busi- 


word:. 


ers seek. 


ness media. 
Be yourself—by remembering that a writing job is first 
of all a thinking job. The task of diagnosis cannot be 
(Continued on Page $2, Col. 2) 
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and how he writes it. They spell, for the general prac- 
titioner, the revision of two formerly-sacred edicts ap- 
plied to the preparation of any mass audience advertise- 
ment. 

If you came up from cubbery at the time I did, the 
days depicted in the early H. M. Pulham, Esquire, se- 
quence, you remember Class Number One: “They’re Four- 
teen Years Old.” We beginners were all urged to keep 
that magical sentence before us suitably framed as a wall 
motto. 

No doubt many hundreds of thousands of filled-in 
coupons attest to the value of this advice when the prod- 
uct was a low-priced consumer item sold to huge sections 
of the public. No doubt, this counsel has helped to keep 
much copy clear in meaning. In this respect, its good 
effects will not wear off overnight. 

But, when writing industrial copy, please turn gilt- 
framed piece of advice toward the wall. Please forget 
all about it. If you’ve been writing your ads as heart- 
to-heart talks with the zoot-suited, write them as mind- 
to-mind messages with that steel-rimmed, steel-trap en- 
gineer—that man from Missouri your sister married—that 
dry, laconic fellow who has that embarrassing faculty of 
asking you where you got your facts when you're off 
on a rhetorical flight of fancy. 

Don’t take my word for this. Read what the men 
you’re addressing as consumers have to say in quoted state- 
ments. Electrical World publishes some good samples in 
its INDUSTRIAL MARKETING advertisements. Appointing a 
guest reviewer each month, this publication lets its copy- 
writer’s prospects comment on individual ads of their 
own choosing, throwing a few brickbats to make the story 
complete. Typical of a large number of adult reactions 
was that of H. M. Rankin, chief engineer, Metropolitan 
Edison Company, Reading, Pa. Mr. Rankin brickbatted 
out this comment recently, “Looks as if it were written 
for school children.” 

With the wall motto safely out of harm’s way, you 
as a ‘newly industrial copywriter can proceed to tear off 
those six big black words pasted on your desk. These are 
the six words which spelled Classic Number Two of my 
early copy days. Yes, I mean, “They Don’t Want to 
Read It.” 

Not many people will disagree with this manifesto as 
it applies to the readers of newspapers and general mag- 
azines. In such media, the advertising competes with the 
editorial content for the attention of a reader who's look- 
ing for entertainment or general information. There the 
titles and texts of the features and stories must be matched 
in interest by the headlines and copy. 

When most people buy a newspaper or magazine, they 
do not primarily buy it to read the ads. (There are ex- 
ceptions, such as those who plan tomorrow’s shopping trip 
to the department stores.) By and large, any reading of 
advertising is unanticipated, unplanned when the publi- 
cation was bought at the stand. There is good, solid rea- 
son to remember the precept, “They Don’t Want to Read 
It,” when you’re writing for general media. 

When you set out to write copy for an industrial paper, 
remember that this picture changes. In industrial papers, 
you'll find a different kind of competition between ad- 

(Continued on Page $2, Col. 1) 
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@ WHAT IS probably the ultimate 
in “tell all” industrial advertising is 
employed by the William M. Bailey 
Company, engineering firm of Pitts- 
burgh. William H. Bailey, head of the 
doesn’t believe in half way 
measures when it comes to giving all 
the information that could be wanted 
which 
are developed for application in the 
blast field. So, he hit upon 
the simple but very effective idea of 


company, 


about his products, most of 


turnace 


inserting complete catalogs in busi- 
ness publications serving the iron and 
steel industry which is the principal 
user of Bailey products and engineer- 
ing service. 

Catalogs are prepared for each in- 
with most of the 
Mr. Bailey him- 


are eight-page 


dividual product, 
work being done by 
self. 
booklets, 


These 
g l 


catalogs 
2xll-inches, and printed 
paper. 


Every sentence of copy is designed to 


on regular magazine stock 


impart only cold, hard, factual in- 


formation about the product and fur- 


ther clarity is achieved through the 


use of illustrations and actual draw- 


ings of the product and its applica- 


tion in the particular job for which 
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vertising and editorial columns. 


search of entertainment or of general information. 


which will help him in his day’s 


something 
this fact, 


in search of 


work. Because of 


of demarcation between advertising and editorial matter. 


Since he purchases the paper as 


want to read 


to see why so many of Electrical World’s guest reviewers 


keep expressing 
initial 


Their 


is an act of selection, 


illustrations. 
copy 


to their problems. 


So, if you tell those adult industrial prospects of yours 
them, 


what your product will do for 
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he is less aware of 


business tool, 
ad or no ad, if it helps him. 


: their preference for relevant headlines and 
through of 
a setting-aside of what applies 


thumbing 


Bailey 


MECHANICAL GOGGLE a 


it was developed. 

The Bailey firm for years has been 
preparing such product catalogs for 
distribution to its old, new, and po- 

customers. Recently, how- 
Mr. Bailey hit upon the idea 
of slapping the entire catalog into 


tential 


ever, 


business publications as an advertise- 
ment, both as a means of attracting 
business and also for 


new a perma- 


nent record. Files of representative 
business journals are always available 
in the event that individual catalogs 
Mr. Bailey explained: 

“In these catalogs and insertions in 
field, 


we aim to give every available bit of 


become lost. 


business journals serving our 
information concerning the product 


and 


as possible so that engineers 


and its uses clearly, concisely 
briefly 
can get the complete story in one 
Everything is in the cata- 
‘The 
Bailey open joint checker is the best 
and than, ‘if you 
fill in the coupon below 


reading 
log. For example, we don’t say: 


in the world’ are 
interested, 
and return for complete information.’ 
Oh, 
before them, 


t he 


no, all the dope is right there 
and after going through 


they 


maid or stout man, and you can let the other gal or 


catalog, can determine at 
sincerely, 
be clever. 
Your reader is not in 
He is 


any line skimped. 
he does 
It’s easy 
and 
their period. 
interest story 
wrangles 


if you tell it 


‘Catalog Cony’ Tells All for Bailey 


specifically, and clearly, 
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As a copywriter, 


inspirational guest artist. 
low them blindly along the glittering paths of alliteration 





' 


lS 


sours _— 


once whether they would be interested 
in the product. We also have foun 
that these catalogs and their repre 
duction industrial _ publicatios 
eliminates sending out a lot of draw 
ings accompanied by quotations. Ani 
the value of these catalogs to tk 
users of such products is attested 
by the many letters of commendatio 
we have received from engineers an 
designers all over the country.” 
The Bailey which ha 
been in business since 1921, special. 
izes chiefly in blast furnace products 
To date, it has developed more than 
twenty such products, among which 


in 


company, 


joint checker, mechan- 


the 


are the open 
goggle 


ical valves, stationary) 


wheel pig casting machine, the ther-} 


mal expansion goggle valve, pug mills, 
and the electric plunger clay gun 
The Iron Age, Steel, and Blast Fur- 
and Steel Plant are the 
publications used so far for the cata- 


There is no set 


nace 


log type advertising. 
schedule and insertions are 
determined by Mr. Bailey. 
tising is placed through Walker af 
Pittsburgh 


made 


adver} 
Downing, 


agency. 


guy 


1] 


Memo to Industrial Copywriters 


you learned that long ag 


Don’t step out of character to be a guest artist—even 2 


Guide your words, don’t fol 


rhythmic cadence. 

In other words, in general business papers, be yourself, 
Stick to the helpful story, 
relevant story, the fact-packed story, the reader’s self- 
Then war changes won’t mean 
when you submit your general business paper 
advertisements to the man with the powerful blue pencil. 


the specific story, the 


cop) 
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Over 25,000 
Circulation CCA 


Your Advertising Gets 
Greatest Visibility - - - Why? 


... because FOOD PREVIEW'S unique format— 


—provides a magazine that spreads out flat to give maximum 


display value and readability ** 
—has no solid sections of advertising for the reader to hurdle— 
no ads are "buried" ° ° 
—puts valuable editorial material on each page How Big “4 the 


. with the result that reader interest is maintained from the Gaod Gield ? 


front cover to the last page — no "reader fatigue" for the 
readers of FOOD PREVIEW —the key operating men in Over 30,000 food plants larger 


thousands of food plants. than "home-type" shops . . . 
3 to 5 important production men 
PUTMAN PUBLISHING CO. per plant... over 100,000 such 
Also publishers of men to be sold! 
CHEMICAL PREVIEW + 
737 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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@ THE COMMONLY CALLED 
private enterprise or free competition 
system has provided the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world, and yet 
that system is, today, in grave dan- 


ger. 

It is under attack. It is misun- 
derstood, misinterpreted, and ma- 
ligned. And, to make matters worse, 


those who have spoken up for this 
system in the past, have not always 
been intelligent in their articulation. 

So today, industry, which is 
tally affected by all this, stands at the 
One road leads to doubt 
an uncertain future; another to 


vi- 


crossroads. 
and 
a great opportunity and destiny. But 
the obstacles in the path of this last 
And 
pressure is being exerted on all sides 
that first 


road are tremendous. great 


pushing industry toward 
road. 

lies the loss 
Along the 


way stand the tall timbers of count- 


Down that first road 


of initiative and identity. 
restriction. At 


less regulation and 


the end of the road is the buying 
ground, and there already is a place 
the what 


we call the private enterprise system. 


marked for interment of 
All within industry know not that 
We 


toward it in 


road. have seen the sign posts 


pointing recent years. 
So let us turn from that to the bar- 
ricades which block the way on the 
other highway. The first of these is 
labeled unemployment. 

The spectre of undue millions of 
people out of work in the period 
which lies ahead stands as a challeng- 
ing barrier blocking industry's path. 

In the past, industry has made no 
broad gauge plans to take care of 
such a ghost. As a result, it came 


to haunt industry’s path again and 


A talk given before the Industrial Mar 
keters of Detroit March 25, 1943 
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Part in It 


By HERBERT V. MERCREADY 


President, National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, and 
Manager War Contracts, Magnus 
Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J. 


It came in 1921; it came in 
It has appeared many other 
times in history—too many times. 
So, at this point in the road, in- 
dustry finds itself faced with the un- 
deniable fact that this high standard 
of living which the private enterprise 
system has provided cannot be main- 
tained (much less be improved) un- 
less the highest possible levels of em- 


again. 
1929. 


ployment are attained during the 
postwar period. 
Employment in good volume is 


predicated upon productivity. So, if 
employment is to be high, the pro- 
duction of products must likewise be 
high. And high production of prod- 
ucts pre-supposes a distribution of 
those products at a like rate. 

So, productivity is another barrier 
at the this road, 
which industry desires to turn. 
it is at this point, that industry re- 
alizes another challenge—that if it 
seeks to travel along this road it must 
assume the major responsibility for 
the and 


those high levels of employment and 


into 
And, 


entrance of 


attaining maintaining of 
productivity. 
Approximately 55,000,000 


employed in the post war era is the 


people 


careful estimate of industry’s own 
economists busy on this problem. To 
keep that many people gainfully em- 
ployed in peacetime is a job of no 
proportions—nothing like it 
To plan the 
products, to plot the markets, to dis- 
tribute those products to those mar- 


kets, are, in themselves an arresting 


small 
was ever done before. 





To meet demands for employment after the war adver- 
tising must be used to lower distribution costs and 
interpret industry, labor, and Government to each other 


Iudustrys Destiny and Aduertisings 


challenge! 
its leaders feel and state. 
in making that statement, more bar- 
ricades stand in the way. 
Government, openly doubtful of 


But even 


industry’s ability to meet this task, 


has not only set up stumbling blocks, 
but points the way, with no uncer- 
tain gestures, down the opposite road. 

Labor adds its bit to the barricade 
by withholding its fullest coéperation 
—another hurdle to be crossed. 

With the result that industry is 
faced with the realization that its 
effective functioning under the re- 
sponsibility of attaining and main- 
taining the highest levels of employ- 
ment and productivity during the 
postwar period, is dependent 
the whole-hearted codperation of gov- 
ernment and labor. 

So, next we pause to ascertain what 
other barriers are in the barricade that 
stand in the way of this coéperation 


upon 


so needful: 

Through the course of time, cer- 
tain evil practices have attached 
themselves to the private enterprise 
system. These evils have ruined to 
no little degree the good name of that 
system publicly. 

In the final analysis, these evils are 
present in only a very small part of 
the system. Yet, the damage they 
have caused is widespread. So, thes: 
evils must go and industry itself must 
cast them out. It must purify the 
system if this hurdle is to be gotten 
over. 

Whether industry likes to recog 
nize the idea or not, labor has a view 
point and labor has problems. And, 
while industry has come a long, long 
way in the field of improving rela- 
tions with labor, there still remains 
much to be accomplished. 

The next piece of that barricade, 
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and Click with Metal-Working! — 


Informative Advertising Linked with War- 
Tuned Editorial Scores Big Reader Response 


@ The wartime task of American Machinist 
is to keep supplied with vital data the man- 
agement and production executives respons- 
ible for making everything of metal needed 
by our armed forces and essential civilian 


economy ... and that covers a lot of territory. 


Editorially, American Machinist has led 
the way since earliest “Defense” days with 
technical descriptions of armament-making. 
Readers thought it important enough to re- 
quest over half a million reprints of edi- 
torial features in the last 3 years. 

As the other part of the know-how team, a 
record number of advertisers have joined the 
editors in giving the men of Metal-Working 
the practical, up-to-the-minute knowledge 
they must have today. Hard-hitting, frill-less 
facts. Result: They have won a response in 
orders, inquiries and a tremendous measure 
of appreciative recognition . . . the priceless 
intangible on which every successful business 
is built. 

In cueing your copy to present production 
problems... in talking to top shop men about 
what they want to hear... you can make your 
advertising help win the war and at the same 
time help keep your contacts strong and supple 
for the race which will follow. 


Suggestions for YOUR Board of Ad Strategy 


pet. tn Ga 





WHAT TO SAY .... Consult AM’s AD-NALYSIS serv- 
ice —a regular report on ideas and copy slants currently used 
in helpful wartime ads. Write for complete set of AD- 
NALYSES (8 to date) if you’re not on our mailing list. 


WHERE TO SAY IT... In American Machinist, mainstay 
of Metal-Working’s key influencers for 66 years. Now at 
an all-time high in paid American subscribers. Now at peak 


power in editorial, advertising and all-around effectiveness. 





Make Every Ad Work for Metal-Working in 


we American Machinist 
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THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIA: 
TIONS VICTORY PROMOTIONS PLAN PROVIDES A 
RAPID MEANS FOR THE DISSEMINATION OF IMPOR- 
TANT WAR PRODUCTION AND VICTORY PROMOTIONS 
INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS AGENCIES TO A 
GROUP OF LEADING INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS. 
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industry finds, is a challenge to study 
labor; to live with labor; to recog- 
nize and come to understand labor’s 
point of view; to see with labor’s 
eyes, the problems which labor faces. 

At the same time another barrier 
to be removed is the need for labor 
to obtain a clearer picture of the 
functions and responsibilities of indus- 
try. 

Labor needs to see the part which 
keeping our na- 


industry plays in 


tional economy functioning at peak 
performance. Labor needs to see and 
understand the responsibilities which 
industry shoulders, in order that la- 
bor and that economy may live. 
When industry turns to the bar- 
rier labeled government, it finds it- 
self faced with the wildest excesses 
in the form of strangling regulation. 
A lot of this regulation has been made 
necessary by war, and as such, in- 


dustry accepts it, and has accepted it 


in the good of the cause with a 
graceful willingness that has even 
surprised observers. 

But regulation and the thrill of 


power which, of necessity, comes with 
its enforcing, is in itself an all-in- 
sidious disease. A little fast grows 
to a lot. The thought of cutting off 


this powerful thrill is almost un- 
thinkable and most difficult of com- 
prehension by those who control this 


power of regulation. 
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Yet, if industry is to lead the way 
for civilization to back in 
this world, that excessive regulation 
which dams its progress today must 
be abandoned and never again revived, 
except in another similar emergency 
—which (God forbid) for an intel- 
ligent, enlightened, civilized people 
should plan beyond that with indus- 


come 


try’s aid! 

Industry and the people of Amer- 
ica write a “fifth freedom”—‘free- 
dom from undue government regu- 
lation and taxation!” 

For, unless government not only 
abandons the excessive regulation 
made necessary by the war, but es- 
tablishes a tax program which will 
permit the accumulation of reason- 
able reserves, industry cannot accom- 
plish its responsibility to mankind. 

Unless industry can be assured that, 
like the farmer, it can plan for its 
“seed money,” the next “crop” it 
produces will not be such as to attain 
and maintain levels of employment 
productivity up where they must be 
kept. 

Yet, this attainment of a high 
level of prosperity for every individ- 
ual is the only feasible means of ab- 
sorbing the huge debts of war within 


period. No other 


matter how well set 


any reasonable 
metktod—no 
forth with propaganda—can accom- 


plish this end. 


And, the end must be accomplished 
—of that we are certain—else chaos 
in everything will be the result. 

Yet it has been proposed that we 
fire all our salesmen and use that so- 
called distribution, to 
pay these debts! 

But how is industry going to do 
And, so we come 


“saving” in 


all this anyway? 
to the next barrier—namely, that all 
these goals are dependent upon: 
1. An ability to produce 
goods at a lower cost, and 
2. A more 
dissemination of industrial and tech- 


more 


wider and complete 
nical information. 

Now, industry obviously has the 
ability to produce more goods—but 
whether at lower cost is a problem 
dependent upon its ability at cost 
cutting. And, cost-cutting on the 
production end is an old story. But, 
cost-cutting on distribtion 
fast becoming the new theme of the 


end 1S 


times. 

What’s that going to mean? fir 
the sales force? No, we decided 
against that, for good and just rea 


What then? 


1 
th 


sons of common sense. 
Simply this—the employing of 
maximum of improved methods of 
dustrial advertising and marketing 
can bring about the greatest reduc 
tion in distribution costs! 
The tools of this profession of ours 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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The XRAY Approach to Media Selectio 


Tells You 
EXACTLY Which 


Oil Trade Paper 
Your ait 


PREFER 


OUR OFFER TO PAY THE COST OF THE 
X-RAY SURVEY YOU MAKE STILL STANDS 


Select 200 to 500, or as many as you wish, of impor- 
tant men who buy or influence the purchase of your 
equipment ... in any division (producing, refining 
or pipeline) . .. in any occupational group .. . or in 
any geographic territory. Write your own letter asking 
them which oil trade papers they read, in order of 
preference. Compile your own returns. Bill us at the 
rate of 10c per letter at the time your tabulation of 
results is submitted. There is no obligation. We pay, 
win or lose. 

Is any other oil paper so sure of its standing among 
the type of men you want to reach that it will make 
this same courageous offer? If not, why not? 


Why not use the direct X-RAY APPROACH, 
Mr. Advertiser! You, more than anyone else, 
know who your customers and prospects are. 
They (your customers and prospects ) know more 
than anyone else which trade papers they read 
and prefer. 

Then .. . after all . . . this matter of media 
selection becomes rather simple. You select the 
buyers you want to reach. Then determine from 
them personally where your advertisement will 
be most effective. 

How to do this easily and simply? Conduct a 
private readership preference survey among the 
men who buy your equipment. Then you have 
the facts as they apply to your own business. No 
guessing or personal opinions. Accept our stand- 


ing offer shown to the left. 


THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
— ap 
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Ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films 
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Dealing with Absenteeism Through the 
Employe Newspaper 


By W. R. MASON 


Advertising Manager, East Spring- 
field Works, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, Springfield, Mass. 


@ ABSENTEEISM cannot, of course, 
be dealt with by promotional methods 
alone. The roots of the problem go 
far too deep for that. Enough has 


already been written about the im- 


portance of labor-management co- 


operation; the enlistment of labor’s 


support ot anti-absenteeism efforts: 


and management's responsibility to 
provide the smooth flow of materials 
which makes possible the peak em- 


ployment of manpower. 

Once these basic elements have been 
handled, well-directed promotion can 
OWT and 
WPB supply good poster and pamphlet 


help complete the solution. 


material, with fine emotional appeals. 
Stirring talks on the subject can and 
have been made at plant rallies. 


But often, the plant newspaper— 
the best medium for combatting ab- 
sentecism, or promoting any phase of 
the war production drive—is not used, 
or at least is not used effectively. <A 
study of twenty-five such publica- 
tions over a period of six months re- 
veals this fact. 

The plant best 


medium for this 


newspaper 1s the 
purpose because it 


carries local news, and being thus 
close to home, is most interesting to 
the greatest number of employes. For 


that very reason, the anti-absenteeism 
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1 UMTED FRONT to 2 PRODUCE AND WIN! 
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' ON-THE-JOB 
PLANT'S RED CROSS DRIVE THE 08 


BY VETERAN 









= 


Front page of ‘Westinghouse War Produc- 
tion Drive Bulletin" featuring an editorial 
and positive approach on absenteeism 


material it carries must be very care- 
fully selected, edited and presented. 


Without this care, anti-absenteeism 
material can be, if not harmful, cer- 


Rehashed 


agencies 


tainly less than effective. 


material from Government 
fails to do the job in the plant news- 
paper. Attempts at editorial treat- 
ment directly condemning absentee- 


ism can arouse employe antagonism. 


There is, however, an approach to 
the subject which seems to be really 
effective, interesting, even newswor- 
thy. We call it 
proach,” because it attacks the prob- 


“the positive ap- 





lem from an angle that is diametri- 
cally opposite to the negative, con- 
demning attempts which seem to con- 
stitute the bulk of such material. 

Instead of condemning absenteeism, 
we hold up for admiration what might 
be called ‘“‘on-the-jobism.” 

There are two examples of | this 
positive approach in the March issue 


of our “War Production Drive Bul- 


letin.” 

One is handled as a front-page edi- 
torial. It takes the dramatic case of 
an employe who, during a February 
sub-zero spell, with the city’s trans- 
portation paralyzed, walked 
from his home to the factory rather 
than be marked “absent.” Upon ar- 
rival, he collapsed and died. The edi- 
torial, written by a staff member (also 
a union member), closed eloquently 
with the following paragraph: 

“As a soldier dies in battle, Charles 
H. Lyons gave his life in line of 
duty. His fighting heart stopped, but 
the fight goes on with renewed vigor, 
in the hearts of his fellow workers.” 

Here, in the writer’s estimation, 1s 


system 


as powerful an appeal for ‘‘on-the-job 
ism” and against absenteeism, as could 
The subject of the ed 
torial was well known and liked. H« 
His et 


fort to get to work in spite of hard 


be written. 
was a sincere, hard worker. 


ship has served as a genuine insp 
tion. In our editorial, we make ever) 
effort to bring that inspiration home 
to every worker in the factory, and 
to plant it so firmly in his mind, 


that he will remember Charles Lyons 
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mendously interested in plastics as new materials. 
As a result, G. E. decided to run a series of handbook 
ads on design—each ad to take up a particular prob- 
lem in plastics such as inserts, shrinkage, wall thick- 


ness, assembly devices, etc. 


In G. E.’s engineering department files was a wealth 
of data on “how to design with plastics.”’ That’s why 
each of the 1942 ads carried the subhead, ‘From the 


Engineering Files of One Plastics Avenue.” 


The General Electric campaign is just one of many 


that are making advertising history. 


Men in charge of war production are hungry for 
technical data. They face problems of re-design, 
maintenance, fabrication methods. And that’s where 
the McGraw-Hill Services come in. They do what no 


one person, no one group can do alone. 


“Ditch-Digging” Copy-Slant Service. In many 
fields interview reports are available. These reports 
show what readers feel their problems are, in con- 
nection with products used by them. These reports 
point the way to copy that will answer their questions, 
give them the helpful information that creates sales, 


maintains good will. 


Field Picture Service. Your McGraw-Hill space 
salesman can help you get first class installation and 


use pictures of your products at reasonable cost. 


Case Study Service. Complete campaigns of suc- 


ee a 


cessful wartime advertisers, described in detail, with 
industrial advertising shown in relation to other 


promotional activities. 


“Advertising in War” Service. |. Studies for the 
Top Executive, the Sales Manager and the Advertising 
Manager, showing how advertising can help solve 
some of their war problems. 2. “Seed Money” series 
of newspaper advertisements, published by McGraw- 
Hill in Washington, New York, Chicago and in all 
McGraw-Hill publications. Available in mat form for 


use as a public relations campaign in other cities. 





Other Services. Washington Bulletin, Editorial 
Aids and Forecasts, Data that will enable you to find 
your Basic Market, Direct Mail Approaches are just 
a few of the services you get when you talk to a 


McGraw-Hill man. 


The McGRAW-HILL 


NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


Research Dept., MCGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
Please send the following studies and books on how to make Industrial Advertising do a bigger job: 


CASE STUDIES: 

Cj Aluminum Company of America 
C) Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 

CE. F. Houghton Company 

C) Continental Can Company 

C) John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


(Metal & Thermit Corporation 
C) Plymouth Cordage Company 

C) Gilmer Belting Company 

C- Air Reduction Sales Company 
C Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of 


POLICY ANALYSES: 

Cj The Top-Executive Goes to War 

C) The Sales Manager Faces the 
Minus-Quota 


(] The Advertising Manager on 
“*Industrial-Information-Please”’ 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


NAME 
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POWER TOOLS 


Sixth of a series of patriotic window displa 
Tool Company, New York. The huge map sh 
can armed forces are stationed forms the 
tools made by the company for use in 


Sales Promotion . 


lo SPEED VICTOR) 


° . 








ys at the executive offices of Chicago Pneumatic 
owing sixty-five points on the globe where Ameri- 
background for an unusual display of pneumatic 
the war. The base is an illuminated raised V 





next time he is tempted to take a 
day off. 

Of course, such dramatic opportu- 
nities do not occur every day, or fall 
to the lot of every plant newspaper 
editor. But there are plenty of oth- 
er possibilities in every war plant. As 
an example of the type of story that 
can be written, take the other story 


March 


The subject matter was found right 


which appears in our issue. 
in the industrial relations department, 
among the employment records. 

An employe was found with a 26- 


His 


story is told simply and factually, in 


year record of “on-the-jobism.” 


good news style. His picture is fea 
page. The 


that the subject was unusually photo- 


tured on the front fact 


genic was the only stroke of good for- 


tune for the editor. But the emphasis 


upon his fine record of faithful at- 


tendance to the job seems to the 
writer a much more effective means of 


treating absenteeism than a bitter at- 
tack. 

It is inherently strong. Any adver- 
tising man knows the value of a pos- 
itive approach in inducing action. 
Further than that, it seems to repre- 


The 


fact that a good employment record 


sent sound industrial relations. 
is newsworthy, is likely to induce any 
employe with a poor one to examine 
himself and his motives. And, unless 
he is beyond all hope, it should lead 


to improvement. 


64 


alike 
proud of our low percentage of ab- 
They whole- 
heartedly in keeping it low. They 
Support every sound move to reduce it 
still And of both 


labor and management agree that our 


Labor and management are 


senteeism. cooperate 


further. leaders 
positive approach to the subject gets 
results without the slightest danger 
the part of 


of any antagonism on 


any employe. 





To facilitate correct ordering of its line of 
expansion bolts and screw anchors, The Rawl- 
plug Company, New York, has distributed 
this two-color, 14x20-in., specification chart 
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The fact is that this positive ap- 
proach has proved to be a most ef- 
fective means of accomplishing any 
of the desired objectives of our war 
production drive. We give publicity 
to a departmental committee which 


has done a good job of reducing its 








scrap pile. In a matter of weeks, oth- - 
er committees come up with scrap-re- Bs 
ducing efforts to rival the first one. Ya" 
They, too, receive favorable personal ai 
publicity in our bulletin. The idea Me 
spreads until it affects every depart- i 
ment that has a scrap problem. We 
report any unusual bit of teamwork 

in breaking a bottleneck. And _ lo, ‘ 
other such stories crop up almost 


overnight. 

Yes, the positive approach to any 
objective of the war production drive 
bring quick, 


seems invariably to 





healthy response. It creates friendly 


rivalries. It arouses no antagonism. 
lt works. 

+ 
Notes 
* In an effort to help shipyards in- 
crease their welding production and 


badly 


needed cargo ships, The Lincoln Elec- 





thus speed the launching of 
tric Company has inaugurated a sec- 
ond series of special courses in produc- 
tion welding at its Cleveland plant. 
+ To help employes to better under- 
stand the company they work for, its [ 
objectives and the advantages it pro- 
Telephone | 


vides, Stromberg-Carlson 


Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y., has 


This war production poster of Hodgman 
Rubber Company, Framingham, Mass., is de- 
signed to talk the language of workers in the 
department devoted to making inflatable 
life-saving vests. It further emphasizes thet 
funds from the sale of War Bonds buy this 
equipment. Poster was designed by Melvin 
B. Summerfield, Franklin Advertising Service. A 
Boston agency, which handles the account 
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TNs ke Alert editing means alert reading. This 
Dart- Hownews article preceded the rationing 
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“THE MANNING 
TABLE PLAN” 


Headline and FACTORY'S Hownews ar- 
ticle were simultaneous, November, 1942. 














and 





adly 
: lec- ; 
sec- 
duc- 
int. 


March, 1943. 


ider- 


“TESTED WAYS TO 
REDUCE ABSENTEEISM” 


Hownews that cuts to the core of the 
problem by reporting successful methods, 












. wee 
pro- 
hone 
, has Heads-up editing can make an Industrial Magazine 
as timely as the news-event itself. In fact, many news- 


papers have used FACTORY articles as a basis for 
comment. 


That doesn’t mean FACTORY isa news magazine. 
It does mean that FACTORY was first in telling 
how many national crises would be met on the 
production line. 


More than 90,000 plant operating men know that 
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they must have the “Hownews” slant on their pro- 
duction, maintenance and personnel problems. 


That’s why they read FACTORY, and it shows 
why they asked for more than 175,000 reprints of 
FACTORY articles in 1942. 

“Hownews” applies to advertising as it does to 
editing. Tell FACTORY readers how to use (or war- 
conserve) your — and you're on the beam 
that leads to reader action in industrial advertising. 


~ FACTORY ~ 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF “HOWNEWS- 





TO SAVE TIME AND MATERIALS” 
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STRIVE 1 


One of the unique broadcasting bulletin boards located at entrances to The Miller Company 


plant in Meriden, Conn., through which the Miller elf trade character greets workers when 
they enter the plan in the morning and cautions them to work safely and at other times urges 
them to “War on Waste,” "Buy Bonds,” and delivers special messages. The speaker is wired 





for radio, phonograph, and personal broadcasting all from a central control room 
Sales Promotion 

ee 
published a pocket-size booklet en- the armed forces overseass. The 


titled “You and Your Job.” It has 


forty-eight pages and cover, illus- 


trated with pen sketches, and printed 
Text 


“You and 


in green and black. is divided 


into four sections: Your 
Job”; “You and Your Working Con- 


ditions”; “You and Your Fellow Em- 


ployes”; and “You and Your Com- 
pany.” 
#* When workers of the Bridgeport 


plant of General Electric Company 
received their Army-Navy “E,” they 
repeated a pledge which was recorded 
wave to 


and later broadcast by short 


THIS BULLET CAN STOP A 


THERE IS ONLY SOMMY 


TOOL STEEL AVAILABLE! 





This is the third monthly educational poster 
on tool conservation issued by Genesee Tool 
Company, Fenton, Mich. It fits nicely into 
the WPB conservation section's program to 
conserve strategic alloys by promoting more 
care in use of perishable tools. Denham & 
Company, Detroit, is the Genesee agency 
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pledge was: 

I will never let you down. My life is 
in your hands. Your life is in my hands 
I will work to make the best and the 
most of the things you must have to win 

that we both may live—that our coun 
try may live—that freedom for all may 
live 


*# Standard Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has launched a new Pro- 


duction Cost Suggestions campaign 
wherein $5 is paid for every sugges- 
tion upon its acceptance. In addi- 


tion, each accepted suggestion will be 


considered by the judges for annual 





DELIVERY DATE CALCULATOR 





1 Teer diel to vet orrow 
oppose dote of order 
Reed Delivery Dore 
opposite mumber of 
weeks required 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. COMPANY. 


As a convenience to buyers and engineers, 
Electric Machinery Mfg. Company, Minne- 
apolis, has issued a colorful "Delivery Date 
Calculator” which quickly computes the de- 
livery date for orders by merely setting the 
arrow at date placed and reading delivery 
date under the number of weeks promised 








awards totaling $650, ranging from 
$200 first prize to twenty prizes of 
$7.50 each, in the year ending June 
30. 


+ To notify customers and prospects 
that a new catalog was on the way 
to them, Pennsylvania Transforme: 
Company, Pittsburgh, sent a 9x12 
inch placard showing the insignia oj 
the armed forces in color and a 
illustration of the catalog with th 
line: “Look for the new catalog No 
142 on Distribution Transformers 
For ready reference keep this catalo 
The card reached th 


prospect one or two days before th 


in your files.” 


catalog. 
+A 
“Drive for Victory,” is being distrib 
uted by Tire & Rubbe 


Company to show why and how +t 


new sound motion picture 


Goodyear 


conserve tires and other materials con 
taining rubber. Prints of the filn 
have been shipped to Goodyear district 
offices and stores and it will be avail- 
able to clubs, schools, industrial gath- 
farm meetings, 


erings, government 





agencies, etc. 


BRYANTS 


J.M BRYANT & SONS CO 


c ‘ AP Kansas 
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J. M. Bryant & Sons Company gives its 
house organ double utility value by printing 
it on a coated blotter. The issue shown here 
starts the tenth year of continuous service 
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PRODUCT APPLICATIONS ! 
1942 established mew records in Production, Mines Opened, €XPansion, ex. 
Ploitation of NeW areas, etc. +++ SAW great Progress in Utilization of Power 
i mac inery, electrical equipment, Mechanica] methods. Here are 
Ae velopments that require greater future use and efficiency f 
av tribution, ©Onversion, and contro] €quipment. 
- 
b MINING INDUSTRY’s TOTAL HAULAGE IMPROVE 
jn HORSEPOWER EQUALS 15.4% OF — Mining's 175,000 mil 
me ALL INDUSTRY ~ Seco, in com. idly becoming electrified 
ar Parison With al] manufacturing indus ing demands ©xPanded ; 
‘ tries, mini 2’s horsepower rating js aulage facilities. Larger locomotives, 
see constantly 8rowing, represents vast re. efficient raj} bonding, ‘Proved signal 
as Placements, new requirements for all ©quipment, adequate Power, resulr. 
OF suppiiec! Clectrical “duipment and PROCESSING OF COAL AND ORF 
GREATLY EXPANDED. arket re. 
COAL MECHANICALLY MINED quirements Necessitate improved re. 
UP 500% since 1929, usually requires COvery Systems. N Ww Struction, 
revision in Power Supply and distriby. Modernization of plants USINg 25.1000 
tion, installation of new Conversion electric MOtors are Creating Vast ex. 
facilities, Sectionalizing €quipmenr, Penditures for Motors, controls, drives 
= more efficient line Materia]. Kw-hr ¢chanically prepared bituminous.coai 
used per ‘On mined jumped 39.3% Stepped up 4 © in pase ¢ © years 
B from 1929.1930' MAINTENANCE AND suppyy 
-e — — . . 
~ RAPID UNDERGROUND AND COSTS GROWING. y Stly increased 
me OPEN.P|T EXPANSIONS force ex. Production fates are Overloading elec. 
- tensions of wer Supply, line loss trical €quipment, increasing impor. 
‘ COrrectives, Modern €quipment. Power tance of Mainten €, cost and use 
Stoppages can delay Production of an of replacement Parts, lubrication Sup. 
: entire mine, Oal Stripping, largely Plies, etc aintenance alone is a 
2 electrified, tripled in ten years, Major Operating function! 
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ARE you 





{Eprror’s Note: This is the conclud 
ing portion of a letter in reply to an 
inguiry to Mr. Kaufman as to how the 
various government restrictions on paper 
and other printing materials are likely to 
affect the use of printing by industrial 
advertisers. In this part he outlines what 
the graphic arts industry is doing to pro 
mote adequate and effective use of print- 
ing and cites some outstanding examples. } 


Dear Ralph: (continued) 


Of utmost importance in the list 
of vital wartime jobs, the Graphic 
Arts . . . industry and member 
faces the necessity of educating the 
users of direct advertising and printed 
promotion in the creation and pro- 
duction of essential material. 

S. D. paper 


maker, is doing just that in its series 


Warren Company, 
of widely-read and much-referred-to 
books, directing all advertising and 
promotion toward essential planning 
from the advertiser’s viewpoint, and 
Oxford 
Paper Company is another contribu- 


from the government’s. 
tor to this point of reasoning, and 
the material of both paper-making 
establishments leave little doubt that 
it is as essential to use printing in 
place of the real flesh and blood sales- 
men who can’t get ‘round these days, 
as it is to codperate in the sale of 
War Bonds. 

Every last 
side, booklet, and portfolio of the 


printed folder, broad- 


Strathmore Paper Company shouts 
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PRINTING 
FOR 
UNCLE Sam 


Spots which the graphic arts industry is using to stimulate greater use of printers’ services 


raphic Arts Rally to the Needs of 
Government and Advertisers 


How the graphic arts industry is promoting effective 
use of printed matter and a few noteworthy examples 
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By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Advertising Manager, General Print- 
ing Ink Corporation, New York 


the “essential” story, and goes a step 
or two further .. . it “shows how” 
others may go and do likewise. 
Strathmore Paper Company, through 
its well known sales promotion mana- 
ger, “Cy” Norton, conducts exhibits 
and special wartime advertising meet- 
ings with ad clubs and craftsmen’s 
circles the country over. Thousands 
of advertising men and women have 
visited these shows. 

And, if you don’t mind, I'd like 
to mention the work of the General 
Printing Ink Corporation . . . my 
company, remember? Our efforts in 
support of the “essentialize’” move- 
“Print the Way to Vic- 
tory” campaign. (Look closely and 
I think you'll find a full page ad in 
a couple of issues of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING.) Naturally, the campaign is 
rendered in behalf of the printers and 
lithographers of the country who are 
my company’s direct customers. The 


ment is our 


more printing we can encourage, the 
more chances we have for printing 
ink business. Com prenez? 
Principally we're stirring up an in- 
terest in more of the kind of adver- 
tising most of your ad men like to 
produce the kind that sells 


the kind that goes out for orders. 





HAVE You Seey 
YOUR PRinrEp 


TODAY 


Salesmen can’t get ‘round the way 
they did before gas and travel restric- 
tions set in so salesmen in print 
via Uncle Sam’s postal minions is 
encouraged. 

One of my company’s ads reads 
like this:— 

Use Printed Salesmanship as never be 
fore. With the manpower situation grow 
ing more critical, with travel restrictions 
becoming more severe, many resourceful 
firms are utilizing as never before that 
great peace time power—salesmanship 
print 

We can go on and shout to every 
printer and lithographer in the land 
that they have General Printing Ink 
Corporation’s assurance that there 
is printing ink available for all normal 
needs . . . which should have a kindly 
effect on your favorite ad men. 

I think I should mention, too, that 
we're using a small-space teaser-style 


campaign in newspapers, directing 
attention to the printer as an 
aid in meeting wartime problems. 
The small spots are _ interesting, 
patriotic in motif. For stoppers 
we use these: “Are you Print- 
ing For Uncle Sam?” “Have 
You Seen Your Printer Today?” 


There’s no mention of General Print 
ing Ink Corporation at all. It’s a 
contribution to the overall purpos« 
of the Graphic Arts Victory Co 
mittee and its intents. 

If you want to see just about ¢ 
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Why does MODERN INDUSTRY have such phenomenal readership? 





“M. I.” keeps management men 


posted on NEW TRENDS 





The most important factors which management men in industry 
should take into account in making or revamping policies are 
not necessarily conspicuous. A live, effective industrial publi- 
cation should employ editors able to locate, recognize and 
present these factors to these men. That is an outstanding phase 
of MopERN INDUsTRY’s service—an outstanding reason why it 
is thoroughly read and highly valued. 


This digging-out of significant facts and interpreting their 
effect on industry is apparent in MopeRN INDuUsTRY’s “New 
Trends” section and in this section's treatment of the all-impor- 
tant subject of new materials and new ideas for using old 
materials. Aluminum, plywood, compregnated wood, the plas- 
tics, felt, NE steels, synthetic rubber—all these and many more 


materials have been studied and analyzed for MI readers in 


major articles. At the same time, dehydrated foods, co-opera- 
tion for war production, the rise of Pacific Coast industry, and 
other broad changes with important implications for manage- 
ment men, have been subjected to the word- and came.a-analysis 
of MI’s editors in “New Trends”. 

“On Industry's Battlefront’, and “Ideas at Work", are reg- 
ular departments of MODERN INDUsTRY that are also crowded 
with items having important trend-changing angles. Nearly 
150 such items have been published since the first of the year. 








THE MAGAZINE OF INDUSTRIAL METHODS 
AND POLICY FOR TODAY AND 40X 








“Labor Trends” is another Mopern INDUsTRY department 
that belongs in this category. “Absenteeism”, “Government vs. 
Lewis”, “OPA Blueprint’, “New Ideas in Labor Training”, 
“Safety Progress”, “Youth at Work”, “White Collar Transfer”, 
“Equal Pay for Women”, “Congress vs. Labor’, “Labor Im- 
ports”, are all topics of this type treated this year in that 
department. 

Other departments disclose trends in manufacturing tech- 
niques which may enormously affect unknown numbers of 
industrial enterprises. 

These departments and the major articles in “New Trends” 
are accompanied by other major articles of the highest signifi- 
cance from a trend standpoint—articles such as “Preview of 
1943”, “Perils in War Production”, “Incentives at Work”, 
“Inviting Ideas for Tomorrow”, “Independent Unions”, “Prob- 
lems of Women Working”, “The Camera in Industry”, and 
“What's New In Social Security?”—all recently published in 
MODERN INDUSTRY. 

These are straws that point the way to trends toward better 
operation — more business security now and for the future. 
“Straws”, too, that show why more than 50,000 copies of 
MOobpEeERN INDUsTRY each month are read so thoroughly in more 
than 31,500 of America’s largest manufacturing plants, respon- 
sible for approximately 89% of the total U. S. production. 


MODERN INDUSTRY, 347 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 
CLEVELAND: Union Commerce Building; CH1caGo: 20 No. 
Wacker Drive; SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post Street; Los 
ANGELES: 1709 W. 8th Street; PHILADELPHIA: 220 South 
16th Street; ATLANTA: 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Building. 


REGULAR FEATURES IN MODERN INDUSTRY: 


Better Distribution 
Economic Conditions 


News Interpretation 
Employer-Employee Relations 


New Trends Opinion 
Government & Industry On Industry's Battlefront 
Postwar Planning Labor Trends 


The Voice of Industry 
We the Readers 
New (Industrial) Films 


xIdeas at Work 
Men & Jobs 
More Output 


* Will be discussed in the next advertisement of this series, 


MOD ERIN 


I DIU SHUR 





Make MODERN INDUSTRY your base advertising coverage for the manufacturing industries 
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MORE THAN 50,000 COPIES IN MORE THAN 31,500 PLANTS 
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General Printing Ink Corporation is telling users of printing there is plenty of ink available 
for their normal requirements and is urging them to make adequate use of printed material 


very best evidence of printing’s— 
and lithography’s—part in the total 
war effort, | recommend your getting 
a good long look at “The Miehle War- 
time Printing Library.” Issued by 
the Miehle Printing Press and Mfg. 
Company, it’s so complete in_ its 


presentation of private advertising 
work in support of the 
tasks 
that you'll want to devote an entire 
article to the subject. And I know 
this, all the afhliates of the National 


Industrial Advertisers Association will 


dollars at 
relations 


public 


government 


want to show the exhibit at a forth- 
coming meeting. It’s a showmanlike 
job—t welve 


replete with 


handsome giant size 


portfolios government 
information and information sources, 
suggestions for advertising tie-ups and 
actual exhibits of outstanding war- 
time advertising and promotion. | 
recommend your writing to Jack 
Eddy at the company’s main office, 
14th St. and South Damen Ave., 
He'll schedule the exhibit 


for you or your association, gladly. 


Chicago. 


I repeat, it’s grand. 


I'd be positively tarred and feath- 
ered if I didn’t include the work of 
the Graphic Arts Victory Committee 
in this outline of “assists” originating 
within the Graphic Arts industries 
for the benefit of your favorite ad 


men. 


The Graphic Arts Victory Com- 
mittee is a group of industry-minded 
individuals — printers, lithographers, 
paper men, ink men, press and equip- 
ment manufacturers headed by na 
tional chairman, A. G. McCormick, 
of McCormick-Armstrong Company, 
Wichita, Kan., printers and lithogra- 
phers—who are pooling their funds 
and talents bent on gearing all Amer- 
ican printing machines and crafts- 


men to the total war requirements. 
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This committee isn’t setting out to 
“lobby” for printing as such; rather 
to show how properly 
advertising 


to prove 

and expertly conceived 
and promotion can lend a_ helping 
hand to the government in its overall 


public relations tasks. 

To guide advertising men in the 
proper approach to all government 
public relations needs the committee 
through 
every Washington agency, a sixty- 
four-page, 82x11 size, handbook of 
information and information sources, 


has prepared, and cleared 


case histories, recommended reading 
and helpful hints on promoting all 
the government victory projects. It’s 
called the “Guide to Essential War- 
Lithography.” 
All your 


time Printing and 
You'll want a copy, Ralph. 
industrial ad men will want copies, 
and they may obtain them from the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 17 
East 42nd St., New York, or by 
consulting local printer or lithogra- 
pher members of the committee. It’s 
nationwide, this movement. Soon, too, 
I think you'll do well to make the 
work of this committee a subject for 
an article. They’re doing great work 


for the industry. 


The committee has just developed 
a convention-by-mail manual in the 
interests of the travel conservation 
program of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. This twenty-four- 
page, 8'2x11, book, “How to Con- 
duct Your Mail,” 
might very well fit into 1943 plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 


The book tells why flesh 


and blood sessions should be out until 


Convention By 


Association. 


Victory, and proceeds to show how to 
plan successful conventions via the 
mails. Promotion ideas are illustrated, 
programs outlined, publicity methods 
recommended. It’s my observation, 






too, and I believe it was the intention 
of the committee, that large, coast- M ‘ 
to-coast selling organizations could 

order their sales conclaves along these 
lines, and so I recommend it for 
“must” reading by all sales and ad- 
vertising Incidentally, 
you and your readers may obtain 


executives. 


copies of “How to Conduct Your § SPECIFI 
Convention by Mail” by writing the ew te 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee at 
the aforementioned address. 

You haven’t the space to permit 
my continuing with examples of the cit 
efforts manifest in the interests of 
planners and producers of direct ad- » wun 


vertising and printed promotion by 
Graphic Arts companies and groups, § <= 
so I won’t take further privileges §- <= 
with your invaluable pages. But | 
do, though, want to hark back to my 
statement very early in this note... 
remember, I said I thought you were 
a trifle too close to the forest to dis- 





cern the majestic oak in all its glory. 
Well, I want to put on exhibit a few 
“majestic oaks” as a salute to your 
favorite ad men, and to assure them 
that the Graphic Arts, however re- 
stricted, will find ingenius means of 
surmounting curtailments to the ben- 
efit of all and in the interests of 
Victory. 

1. If you haven’t seen the recent 
printed advertising efforts of the Cel- 
otex Corporation of Chicago, then 
you've missed something of real im- 
portance. The program consists of 
space advertising in national maga- 
zines and business publications, but 
the real hook is in the well planned, 
edited, 
forming, 8'2x11, twenty-four-page 
books, “Of Course You Can Protect 
Your Home 
Wartime Guide to Better Homes.” 
Both are intended for use of home 
owner, and as a sales tool for builders 


carefully exceptionally _in- 


Investment,” and “A 


and lumber dealers. 





All 





This program aims to impress upon has 
the public the essentiality of making star 
improvements and necessary repairs Che 
in wartime homes . . . to assist lumber dus 
dealers in occupying an essential place of 
in the wartime economy . . . to ac- Wo 
quaint home owners with government = 
rules and regulations permitting re- Pr 
pairs . . . to acquaint home owners ~~ 
with FHA financing means available hed 
for home repairing. che 

The promotion is a direct contribu- ind 
tion to the needs of the Conservation cs 
Division of the War Production a 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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\ll of these are indicative of the editorial service which try’s most useful magazine — 

om has earned for Textile World its reputation for out- That attracts to its subscription list the key men in the 
ings standing usefulness IN THE WAR. key mills throughout the industry — 

urs § Chey typify the editorial service which the textile in- And suggests its selection as the nucleus of any adver- 
bet dustry expects of Textile World at all times — the type tising campaign designed to influence the key men in 
lace of editorial job which is the logical result of Textile this vitally important market — which turns out in nor- 
1c. World’s leadership publishing program — made pos- mal times, over $4,000,000,000 worth of textiles a year — 
ont sible by constant analyses of the current needs of the and right now of course, a whole lot more. 

ren who run the mills of the country—IN WAR, Rates? 


\S IN PEACE — and the dovetailing of Textile World's 
ditorial service into those needs — 
\nd by the organization of man-power necessary to do 


gt e ] 
he kind of publishing job required by the industry AY * 
~ inder all circumstances. s. z 


on ic is the rigid adherence to this leadership publishing A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
rogram that has earned —and will continue to earn ABC ABP 
for Textile World its reputation of being the indus- 330 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


on 
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Let's Be Sensible 
About Advertising 


@ WITH the paper situation as it is, publishers 
of the leading business papers have plenty to 
worry about in their desire to maintain adequate 
service to their readers and at the same time 
accommodate all the requests they receive for 
advertising space. 

This situation places a new responsibility on 
advertisers to codéperate wholeheartedly with 
publishers to make the best of the conditions 
under which they are now operating. One of the 
first things to be done is to be sensible about ad- 
vertising and not allow it to run wild. Now is not 
the time for the spectacular in advertising. In- 
telligent advertising in wartime dons a service 
uniform, too, and goes to work to help achieve 
victory sooner. That kind of advertising is not 
spectacular. It is factual, informative, helpful. 
Some advertisers who have such purposeful need 
for space are being denied it while some other 
advertisers are still skywriting. 

Advertising, like all production tools in war- 
time, should be used judiciously, and where 
space is rationed the advertiser must be conscious 
of the fact that if he misuses or wastes it, he is 
denying someone else the opportunity to dis- 
seminate information which will help bring the 
day of peace nearer. During war it’s time to be 
sensible about advertising and considerate of fel- 
low advertisers’ needs. 


Is the Term ''Catalog"’ 
An Obsolete Label? 


@© A NEW name for the books commonly 
known and designated as catalogs is being sought 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service. The publisher, who 
perhaps knows more about catalogs than anyone 
else, no doubt could advance many suggestions 
but is eager to have those of advertising and mar- 
keting executives and has asked for them in a 
current issue of “Inter-Industry.” The appeal 
is put this way: 

“Advances in any field of endeavor call for 
new labels by which things or ideas can be iden- 
tified, discussed, and understood. Lack of them 
is not only inconvenient, it keeps a brake on 
progress. 

“There is a gap in the lexicon of marketing 
which needs filling. It is a term—preferably a 
single word—that will wrap up in a neat, easily 
recognizable package, the following meaning: 


“Printed information on a company’s products, designed 
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(1) for distribution as an integral part of a product infor- 
mation file, (2) to be used by prospects when they are 
ready to buy, (3) to demonstrate product forms, charac- 
teristics, performance, and use, so as (4) to bring about 
a desired buying action. 
dq 
} 
av 





“What, then, shall such an information piece 
be called? Catalog is what it has been called. 
But it is not the right word. Its sense is, at the 
same time, too circumscribed and too boundless. 
To some it connotes only contents; to others, 
only form. 

“The term Swee?’s is looking for will not have 
been borrowed from the past. It will reflect a 
new concept of industrial marketing based, not 
on the seller’s fancied need for aggressiveness, nor 
on the assumed resistance of buyers, but on the 
ability of the product to speak for itself at the 
time and place it can accomplish the greatest 
good for both.” 

Do you think the catalog needs a new name? 
If so, what do you suggest? If not, why? 








Regional Conferences 


Are In Wide Favor | 


@ IT MAY BE that the restrictions on wartime 2. 
travel have set up a new conference technique | 
of greater value than the former annual national 
conference of the National Industrial Advertis- 3. 
ers Association. Comments to this effect were 
heard in great numbers at both the Chicago and 
Philadelphia regional conferences, which are two} 
of a series scheduled in place of the national 
meeting. A third one is to be held in New York, 4a 
May 7. 

The Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Philadel- 
phia chapter, did a particularly outstanding job 
last month, not alone from the standpoint of at- 
tendance which outranked that of any national 
conference, but because of the character of the 
meeting and those in attendance. 

Here was a splendid example of the growing 
importance and usefulness of the industrial ad- 
vertising man in being able to bring understand- 
ing to worker, employer, and government on 
their mutual problems. In this case it was not 
through the printed word, but by bringing 
representatives of labor, management, and gov- 
ernment face to face for a frank and free dis- 
cussion of their problems to gain their common 
objectives. 

The Eastern Industrial Advertisers may be 
proud of that conference which was a distinct 
and valuable achievement. 
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ame 6 METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG Service Meets Your Urgent Needs for Close 


not 
nel Contact With Industry Under War Conditions in the Following Ways: 
tne 
the 
test 





me? |. Supplies a check list of plants and key men key men named by management in 9,000 
handling engineering, design and produc- war production plants. 


ti . H - 
ion work in the metal-working and metal 5. Represents you in buying conferences and 


planning sessions at a moment's notice any 
day in the year. 


producing plants. 


ime ‘. Prepares a “digest version” of your catalog 


que for the use of these men. 


ynal 6. Answers urgent questions about your prod- 


tis- ). Delivers the essential facts about your prod- ucts for engineers, designers and production 


rere | executives. 

onal ucts as part of 15,000 long-lived hard-work- 

Wo | ing catalogs. 7. Merchandises your catalog data all through 
nal the year, constantly increasing the value of 
ork, 4. Supplies these catalogs direct to the desks of your investment. 
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“| Metal Industries Catalog 


q 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
) Issued by 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
METALS AND ALLOYS 
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Typical First Award and Award of Merit trophies given to winners in “Industrial Marketing's” 
Fifth Annual Competition for Editorial Achievement which was participated in by 119 editors 


Announce Sixth Annual Competition for 
Editorial Achievement 


Nineteen awards to be given business 


for most outstanding work over twelve month period 


@ INDUSTRIAL MARKETING an 
nounces its Sixth Annual Competition 
busi- 
ness paper dated 
August, 1942, through July, 1943. 


The competition was established in 


for Editorial Achievement by 


editors for issues 


1938 for the purpose of giving recog- 
nition to editors ot business papers tor 
the great amount of outstanding work 
they are doing for the fields they 
serve, and to encourage them to in- 
crease their efforts to raise the already 
high standards of editorial service to 
business and industry. 

Nineteen awards will be made this 
year for the best work entered in six 
classifications: one First Award and 
two Awards of Merit in each division 
and one Special Award in classification 
six. The classifications are as follows: 

1], For the best series of articles or 
editorials on one theme on a definite 
objec tive appearing In a series of issues. 

2. For the best single editorial or 
article contributing to the advance- 
ment of the field served. This may be 
a technical article or a general article 
or editorial treating a problem con 
fronting the industry and suggesting 
a solution. 

3. For the best single issue of a 


publication devoted entirely or prin- 
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cipally to a single subject or central 
theme of major importance to the 
field served. Entries in this classifica- 
tion will not be considered alone on 
their bulk or elaboration, but rather 
on the merits of the project as to its 
definite objective and the tangible evi- 
dence of results achieved or influenced. 

4. For the best illustrative treat- 
ment of editorial material in general. 
Recognition will also be given for out- 
standing work in telling a story prin- 
cipally with pictures and captions. 

5, For the best published research 
Data 


may be technical or non-technical and 


initiated by the publication. 
may concern any problem or need of 
the field served by the publication. 
Entries will be judged by the impor- 
tance of the need or problem of the 
industry; the originality of the meth- 
od of compiling and presenting the 
facts; usefulness and value of the re- 
search published. This classification is 
intended to recognize and encourage 
leadership by business papers in the 
interests of their readers. 

6. For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format, and general ap- 
pearance with regard to functional 
design and appropriateness to the edi- 
services rendered. A 


torial special 


paper editors 
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award will be made in the classific 
tion of the most outstanding typ: 
graphical excellence maintained durin 
the year; this for the purpose « 
recognizing refinements made in put 


lications of established high standarcg 

















of design. 

All entries will be judged on t 
importance of the subject matter anf 
its value to the field served; the orig 
inality of the material; timelines 
and the skill with which the materia 
is written and presented. 

The competition is open to editor 
of all business papers published in thi 
United States and Canada, withou! 
restrictions as to type of publicatio# 
or group afhliations. Each editor ma 
make as many entries as he cares to! 
any or all of the various divisions 
Entries must be made prior to Aug. ! 
1943, and awards will be announce 
and presented at the September meet 
ings of the New York and Chicag 
Chapters of the National Industria 
Advertisers Association. Entry torm 
and complete regulations will be mad 
available to all business paper editor 

The Jury of Awards for the com 
petition this year has been increase 
to a membership of seven and ¢ 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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Here's the shortest selling distance 
between you and the oil industry's 


2 SPECIALIZED MARKETS! 


(Present and Post-War) 

































By making either the Composite Catalog or the .Refinery ever before. Manufacturers who have made recent surveys 
Catalog your catalog, you know your factual selling data is will testify to this fact. 

placed in the hands of 98 percent of the men who buy and 
specify in the specialized oil market you wish to reach. Most 
oil field and refinery mailing lists today are incomplete and 
inaccurate. This is why we are spending nearly $10,000 
perfecting the mailing lists of the 1943-44 editions of our An important announcement concerning the Composite Catalog 
catalogs. This cost would be prohibitive for one manufacturer is the fact that the 1943-44 edition will serve its specialized 
though it is not costly when apportioned among several oil market —the drilling-producing-pipeline industry — until 


isn’t it wise, therefore, to thys inexpensively support your 
sales and service organizations and help make advertising 
and other promotional activities pay extra dividends? 





hundred manufacturers and thousands of catalog pages. 9 to 12 months after Victory is won. Your 1943-44 Composite 
catalog pages will be referred to extensively during that 

sinc Because of the scarcity of sales manpower and means of period when rehabilitation in the United States and abroad 
typom making personal contact with prospects and customers, each will make up for years of curtailed operation during which 
lurin of these specialized catalogs today is more necessary than time salvaged and repaired equipment was forced into use. 
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THE COMPOSITE CATALOG .. . . Indispensable to the 
Drilling-Producing-Pipeline Industry! 1943-44 EDITION CLOSES AUGUST 1, 1943! 


This will be the edition of the Composite Catalog the most desirable medium in which to reach 
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from which much post-war buying will be done... men with buying and specifying authority in com- 






orig 


iness 


because the following edition will not be pub- panies accounting for better than 98 percent of the 






lished until 9 to 12 months after the war with purchases made in the drilling-producing-pipeline 





teria 


Germany. With distribution guaranteed, with industry. The coming edition will be even larger 
usage assured, and with a cost that is surprisingly and more complete than the 1942 edition in 


/ tor 


low, the 1943-44 Composite Catalog offers you which 351 manufacturers used 2381 catalog pages. 


THE REFINERY CATALOG. .. Preferred Cataloging Method 
for the Refining-Natural Gasoline Industry! 1943 EDITION CLOSES JULY 1, 1943! 


The Refinery Catalog, published annually, is dis line industry appreciate the need and know the 
tributed to key men who regularly use it in speci- value of this specialized catalog. Any of our 












fying and buying for companies owning more representatives will show you a master copy of 
than 99 percent of the domestic refining capacity the complete distribution list. In 1942, 254 lead- 
Oil refining companies themselves furnish us with ing manufacturers and suppliers used from one 
names, addresses and titles of these men... to 104 pages each in the Refinery Catalog. The 
because executives of the refining-natural gaso- 1943 edition will be still larger. 
















THE OIL WEEKLY AND THE COMPOSITE CATALOG 
for the Drilling-Producing-Pipeline Industry 
PETROLEUM REFINER AND THE REFINERY CATALOG 

’ for the Refining-Natural Gasoline Industry 


GULF PUBLISHING COMP NY 


3301 BUFFALO DRIVE w* P. O. BOX 2608 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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xl2) 100 7 


Contractors &€ kKengineers 
Monthly (94x14) ‘ 
Cotton 15 $122 


Diesel l’rogress (sS x11) 62 is 
Electric Light & Powe 65 ; 
Mlectrical Contracting So ot 
Klectrical South é 
Electrical West 81 r 
Llectrical World (w) 183 173 
“lectronics 160 *74 
Kngineering & Mining 

Journal 126 7 
Engineering News-Recot 

(iw) tog is S*I31S 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance ? At 
Fire Engineering s*\|t28 §*t22 
Food Industrie 117 79 
Foundry $192 $170 
(sas tf 
(ias Age (bi-w) 7 36 
Heating Piping & \lr 

(‘onditioning 7 4 
Heating & Vent lating 10 1s 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry 150 116 
Industrial Finishing (4% 

Xti by 
Industry and Powe 115 S4 
Industry and Welding ¢ 

x6) i 
Ingenieria Internacior j 

Construccior O7 ; 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Industria 67 7 


22.74 Per Cent Increase 

In Advertising in April 

@ BUSINESS PAPERS carried 22.74 
per cent more advertising in April is- 
sues this year than in those of a year 
ago. This brought the gain for the 
first four months of the year up to 
15.19 per 


cent. These figures are 


based on reports of 148 publications 
listed in the accompanying tabulation. 

The industrial group forged ahead 
24.58 


increase as compared with April 1942 


again, registering a per cent 
issues and closing the first third of 
the year 18.8 per cent ahead of the 
period a year ago. 


This covers the 


report of 103 papers in the group. 


84 


AND CLASS PAPERS 


publications are monthlies and have 


must not be quoted or 


igures 


Pages 
1943 1942 
Iron Age (w) * T695 4 
Laundry Age 3S 13 
Machine Design 206 lov 
Machine Tool Blue Book 

(44 yx64y) OF e952 
Machinery $343 $502 
Manufacturers Record 3° 12 §*t40 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Review 21 3206 
Mechanical Engineering 81 53 
Mechanization (4-13/16x - on 

7 16) ; ‘ 79 6 
Metal Finishing 54 2 
Metal Progress ‘ 133 10! 
Metals and Alloys 147 10 
Mill & Factory 246 1s 
Mill Supplies : 158 120 
Mining & Metallurgy 29 14 
Modern Machine Shop 

(414x6%y) S28 27 
Modern Packaging §*153 $*172 
Modern Plastics *o4 ‘Oo 
National Carbonator & 

Bottler 70 67 
National Petroleum News 

iw) ons : : 62 4 
National Provisioner (w) Su St 
New Pencil Points 55 70 
Oi & Gas Journal (w) $* T3359 $*t291 
Oi Weekly (w) $*| 146 *131 
Paper Industry & Uaper 

World "1 o 
Paper Mill ¢w) son $91 
Paper Trade Journal (w). */|f115 *T1i5 
Petroleum Engineet 105 is 
Petroleum Refine 173 ilk 
Pit & Quarry *61 56 
Powe 234 201 
Power Plant Engineering 121 05 
Practical Builder (10'2):x15) 13 15 
Printing 13 45 
Product Engineering 253 iv 
Products Finishing (4'2x 

it.) a0 | 
Purchasing 184 12% 
Railway Age (w) 156 140 
Railway Purehascs & 

Stores ‘ OS I 
Roads & Streets 5S 2 
Rock Products 4 4 
Southern Power & Indus- 

try 107 86 
Steel (w) 397 ath) 
Supervision §*\'T14 $*r10 
Telephone Enginee! $45 $40 
Telephony (w) $*) 10 §* 8S 
Textile World 150 127 
Timberman 50 17 
Tool & Die Journal (14x 

Te) 153 76 
Tool Engineer 171 111 
Water Works Engineer- 

ne (bi-w) i i} 
Water Works & Sewerage 16 15 
Welding Engineer $56 31 
Western Construction 

News P S7 70 
Wood Worker a0 i? 
Woodworking Digest (4% 

xl) *ES *44 

Total 3.19% 10.504 

The dealer or trade paper group 

é 


continues to show increasing strength 
this year, thirty publications reporting 
a gain of 13.59 per cent for April 
total 


issues and volume for the first 


four months 3.55 above that of simi- 


lar issues of 1942. 
Fifteen publications in the class 
group registered a 20.48 per cent 


gain for April issues as compared with 
those of last year. This brings their 
standing for the year to date 8.19 per 


cent ahead of the 1942 period. 








Best Servicemen's Paper 


A weekly newspaper edited by Major 
George W. Grifhn, Jr., formerly of the 


General Electric publicity department, 


standard 


reproduced without 


7x1l0-inch type 


page 


permission 


Pages 
1943 1s 
Trade Group 
American Artisan 4 
American lDruggist 105 
American Exporter 137 i 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 104 iT 
Building Supply News... 11 
Chain Store A\ge 
Administration Edition 

Combination ... ar 12 

Druggist Edition ‘ XN 

Fountain Restaurant 13 

General Merchandise 

Variety Store Editions 61 

Grocery Editions . 61 
Commercial Car Journal.. $185 Sle 
Domestic Engineering . 75 
Electrical Merchandising 

GREED 2s 0600400e0asenene 31 22 
Farm Implement News 

(bi-w) . sens FSO uy 
Geyer’s Topics . 4 
Glass Digest : 1 1 
Hardware Age (bi-w) . 214 FISS 
Jewelers’ Circular The 

Keystone eT Tr S7 
Men's Apparel Reporter ( 

x115) : 3 70 8 
Motor , s4 x] 
Motor Age 67 87 
NJ (National Jeweler) 

CENERTS) acces ves 132 2 
Office Appliances (6%x10) RS . 
Plumbing & Heating Jour- 

nal . tec ane : 1s 2 
Sheet Metal Worker oo ‘ 
Southern Automotive 

Journal , : 50 1% 
Southern Hardware ‘ S3 7 
Sporting Goods Dealer.. a3 i 
Underwear & hiosiery 

Review . 110 
Wholesaler’s Salesman 11 1) 

Total 2,197 l 
Class Group 
\dvertising Age (w) (10% 

x15) 108 s 
American Funeral Direc- , 

tor ‘ bake er MD 
American Restaurant 11 i 
ID and W , nee 5% 
Hospital Management ... ‘g 
Hotel Management ... $72 
Industrial Marketing 79 
Medical Economics (44x 

fey) . ‘ sees ‘ 40 s 
Modern Beauty Shop . av i 
Modern Hospital *141 “9 
Nation's Schools 4 
Oral Hygiene (45/16x 

7 3/16) os . 125 
Restaurant Management . 34 
School Management (%%,_x 

i, } PPerrr — : 10 
Traftic World (w) ns 67 

Total 994 


*Includes cla 
issue estimat 


Issues, 


$Includes special issue 
fied advertising Last 
tFive ‘Three 


issves 


Schenectady, N. Y., has been chosen thi 
best of 350 armed service publications | 
the War Department's Camp Newspape: 
Service. 

The newspaper is “America’s Alert 
men,” ofhcial newspaper of Major General 
Sanderford Jarman’s anti-aircraft artillery 
command, eastern defense command, pub 
lished at Fort Totten and sent to troops 
from Maine to Florida. 

Before entering the service, Major Gn! 
fin was advertising manager of the “G 
eral Electric Review,” the compa! 
technical publication. 


rt 


Mclivane Is Advanced 


William J. MclIlvane, general man 
of sales, Copperweld Steel Comp: 
Glassport, Pa., has been appointed \ 
president in charge of sales and assistant 
to the president. 
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@ ALL of this busy department this 
month has to do with writing cop) 
with pictures. 

Today when so many men are look- 
ing eagerly to the editorial and ad- 
vertising pages of their business pa- 
pers for help, it seems to us it be- 
comes the advertisers’ obligation not 





tla ie 


only to deliver that help, but to dish 
it out in just as easy-to-take doses as 
he can. 

What our good friends the Chi- 
nese said about pictures goes double 
these dizzy days. 

The stuff we put into these pages 
this month may seem about as ele- 
mentary as anything you've ever read. 


} For our money that’s all to the good 


i because a 





industrial ad 
men aren’t beginning to capitalize on 


great many 
the value good pictures present in 
making good copy better, or they’re 
just too lazy to use the old imagi- 
nation. 

The groupings that follow aren’t 
scientific or anything like that. They 
just happen to be about the way the 
picture fell as we went through the 
Maybe you'll 
Remem- 


magazines this month. 
find some of them helpful. 
ber—they’re here not as pictures per 
se, but to help you write better copy. 


Product Pictures 


Don’t mind if we take you back 
We have to begin at 
the beginning. To wit—show a pic- 
ture of the product you're talking 
about. Sounds childish, we know, but 


advertisers 


to first grade. 


4 surprising number of 
don’t... or run poor pictures. Show 
your product good and big and clear, 
the way RCA does in its page, “Mod- 


ern Measurements without me- 


caanical movement or its limitations.’ 
Or use a fine, well-lighted photograph 
the way Tennessee Eastman does in 
Here 


S page on ‘“Tenite Hinges.” 
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Telling the Story 


With Pictures... Cartoons and Maps 


... Pictures as Symbols... Picture Continuity 
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the pictures say several things so much 
better than friend copywriter’s words. 
It shows strength, cleanness of line, 
ease of use, modern design and other 
qualities that might take paragraphs 
of words to demonstrate otherwise. 

When you’re talking about a line 
of products, what tells your story 
better than pictures of representative 
items from that line? You'd be sur- 
prised how literally the man-in-the- 
market looks at things advertised. 
That’s why it’s so simple and sensible 
for the Square D Company to show 
eight of the switches in its “A Com- 
plete Line of Square D © safety 
switches” page. Yes, it’s a catalog 
type page with pictures and captions 
all in apple pie order, and that in 
itself can save considerable time for 
interested buyers. 


That also holds true for Thomas & 
Betts’ page, “Here are some of the 
newest fast Sta-Kon Tools for the 
Aviation Industry.” Ditto for Car- 


boloy Company’s helpful color spread, 
“Over 300 Carboloy Standards for 
War Production.” No less than 
thirty-five little halftones on these 
two pages. Think how many words 
of heavy reading they must save— 
how they enable the copyman to do 
a better job. 

Walter Kidde & Co. carry this most 
basic picture use a simple step further 
in their page, “Which of these High 
Pressure Containers do you need?” 
Little line and Ben Day sketches point 
up the copyman’s captions: “Big? 
Little? Fat or Slim? Lightweight? 
Shatterproof?” This is the way chil- 
dren’s books are illustrated, and we 
still know of no quicker way to 
register a point . . . for young or old. 

As this stuff on writing copy with 
pictures develops, please bear in mind 
it is on the basis of the copywriter 
being the original creator of the ad- 
vertisement. We like to think of the 
copyman working in terms of the 
complete advertisement sketch- 
ing the visual in miniature on paper, 
or at least in his mind . . . before 
many words get on paper. From then 
on the art director picks up and 
makes the whole thing sing, or at 
least should—if the copywriter’s orig- 
inal conception is right. 


% The copyman’s use of the ar- 
tist’s talent grows as he expands his 
subject. After direct pictorializa- 
tion of a product or products, he may 
get into a story of product features. 
Here’s an Eberhard Faber color ad- 
vertisement, two-thirds page bleed, 
to ideally illustrate this. Headline 
—‘“If you Chisel Point your pencils.” 
Next—two good-sized pictures, an 
enlarged cross-section of a pencil with 
conventional round lead, then a simi- 
lar shot of a Microtomic “Van Dyke” 
drawing pencil with the special Eber- 
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BB PF ncaa 1 “How to Advertise Profitably Today” BP. M 

\ 195 pages of ads, analyses, and 2 “Useful Adi ertising Needs No Defenders” ach sep: 
testimony, demonstrating how 3 Advertising That Works Today Builds is effort 

<= effective peace-time advertising Siete, Mines Too” o ways 
principles are being applied to The ceed — staliving e Assoc 

war-time advertising problems . . . 1¢ first explains how some advertisers are capitalizing on sii | 


the same op portunity to transmit useful information that 


ifically t 
editors enjoy today; the second describes the kind of adver- =" 


the importance, today, of making 
business paper advertising more useful, informative, 





and specific than ever tising that is useful to so many people that it establishes its lentified 
own worth; the third shows how one ‘‘oversold’’ producer is Call 
; . ° ° ° | . y 1 
. . AND THREE SUPPLEMENTS TO THE “GUIDE”: insuring post-war business by using his advertising to lick , 
»” . . prepa;©rec 
1 A company head explains why his organization runs four today s problems first. h r part 
war-time advertising « ampaigns where one sufficed before bh : 
th I Stil P ) sid ne adver 
w” War ( secon" with Charles ti well, resident of INTENSIVE ADVERTISING” By John E. Kennedy 
Warner & Swasey Company.) : 
y The report of a field study among retailers in many lines, Yes, this was reprinted by A.B.P. two years ago. But it was 
exploring their war-time problems and the kind of infor- almost forty years old then! Today there is a practical war 
mation which they state will help them today. (The clue time application of the same fundamental principles which 


to consumer-goods advertising that will earn the good- 
will of retailers and distributors during these trying 
times. ) 


Mr. Kennedy described so interestingly and forcefully in this 
helpful booklet. We have but a handful left. They are 
available to those who ask first. How 
ever, close to 10,000 advertising men 
have sent for copies over the past 
two years. This reminder is intended 
chiefly for them. 

Have you gotten a lift, lately, from 
the vigorous thinking of this “adver 
tising immortal’ who did so much to 
replace “‘guff’ in advertising with 
“printed salesmanship” ? 


3 A collection of war-useful advertising that demonstrates 
the increased fruitfulness of copy based on current field 
work. (Including the statements of advertising managers, 
describing the kind of field work done and how it helped 
improve the effectiveness of the copy.) 































ONE ADVERTISING MANAGER’S OWN “WAR ALBUM” 
“We No Longer Need to Advertise .. . If—” 

It is the best example we've seen so far of a simple way to 
show company heads, specifically, and by example, why they 
should authorize advertising expenditures today. This replica 





“HOW | HAMSTRUNG MY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY” 
This confession of an advertising man- 
ager who found out how to get a real 
money's worth from his agency's copy- 
writing skill is mighty good medicine 
today when manpower shortages in 
agencies and advertising departments 
accent the need for better understand 

ing and cooperation. 


of a simple presentation prepared by 
©. ee ee, Richard Hayes, Advertising Manager 
WE of the Okonite Company, ts a most 


NO LONGER practical pattern for the advertising 
TO man who's faced with the problem 
of demonstrating why his company 


ADVERTISE. « e=) should keep on advertising at a time 


See =«Owhen it has “nothing to sell.” 





SPECIAL REPORT TO CONSUMER-GOODS MANUFAC- 


TURERS. “How You Can Help Y our Retailers Solve Their “MR. PRESIDENT: 
W ar-Time Problems!” MEET YOUR ADVERTISING MANAGER” 





Some consumer-goods manufacturers have found ways to con This startling booklet, in the nature of 
vert their merchandising paper advertising to war usefulness a private consultation on the sort of a ajents » 
just as effectively as they have converted man the advertising manager is; what J Agee) 

| their plants to war production. This booklet he is really worth; and how to get the J he 

lists war-time problems that retailers told most out of him, is. addressed to toy tising | 


management. At a time when manag 
ment is prone to misunderstand t 
war-time uses of advertising, a bette nick 


us about: shows. by example, how con 


sumer-goods manufacturers are publishing 
the kind of helpful information that will 







unquestionably give them a competitive understanding of the potential of |! E 
advantage after the war. Also reports advertising manager and advertisin at 
Treasury Department attitude toward war- department would certainly be all m: 





time advertising tax deductions. the good. 
















A.B.P.’‘S SPEAKERS BUREAU 
tadquarters staff, and mem- \ \s 
publishers who have vol- Y 

red their services to the e 
sakers Bureau, stand ready 
address advertising groups, 
tive groups, or individ- 
company meetings. Talks 
d on actual case histories illustrate the fundamental 
inciples that make business paper advertising pay, and 
onstrate practical ways to explain war-time advertising 
> company heads. 

Due to transportation difficulties and reasonable budgetary 
nitations, this service must generally be restricted to readily 
cessible localities. However, if you have any such need, 
rop us a note and we'll see if we can’t work something out. 


ly 
VY 






.B.P. MEMBERS WANT TO HELP, INDIVIDUALLY, TOO 


ach separate business paper, belonging to A.B.P., backs 
is effort to help advertisers get more for their money in 
wo ways: (1) Through financial and personal support of 
e Association activity; (2) By helping each advertiser in 





r on . 5. ea 
that ps own held apply these sound advertising principles spe- 
"a iifically to copy addressed to the specific business audiences 
ie loncerned. In their Standard Rate & Data listing they are 
ig dentified by this symbol 

lick Call on them—they want to help. Many of them have 


brepared special material reporting the kind of information 
eir particular readers say they hope for when they turn to 
the advertising pages. 


u as ‘ . : tad m 
Var j ? ‘ 3e = a We By as ‘ ts 
ich . ae ‘ : 
this br. 
are 
ow. WHY IS A.B.P. 
nen fs 
“we % Because The Associated Business 
ed A a eo" 
, Papers is “a national association of 
om business publications devoted to in- 
er- creasing their usefulness to their sub- 
to ° e ° 
th scribers and helping advertisers get a 





bigger return on their investment.” 
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THIS MATERIAL WILL DO NO GOOD COLLECTING DUST! 
20,000 advertising men have sent for 31,000 copies of 
A.B.P. material. But a recent field study indicates that 
many have forgotten they own this valuable data! That's 
quite understandable, today. However, since thousands of 
ad men are getting a tremendous amount of help from this 
material right now, wouldn't it seem worth a few minutes 
time to dig out your copies and review them? Use the coupon 
for those which you can't find, or never received. All are free. 





DOING THIS? 


It is a matter of record that successful 
advertising usually means more 
advertising. Then, too, helping adver- 
tisers increase the informative use- 





fulness of their copy is a service to ee 
our readers. “~ 






THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
Dept. 9, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





| “A Guide to Effective 


War-time Advertising” —~ Own ‘War Album’ " 


Three Leaflets [_] “Intensive Advertising” 






| “How | Hamstrung My 
' Advertising Agency” 


“How You Can Help Your Retailers 
Solve Their War-time Problems!" 








"Mr. President: Meet Your Advertising Manager’ 















Name 


Position 


City & State 





Street____ 





Please send me, without obligation, my FREE copies of the A.B.P. Advertising Aids checked belov 


"One Advertising Manager’: 








300 CARBOLOY 
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nard Faber flat, rectangular-shaped 
lead. And here the headline picks up 
with, “20% more line production 
between sharpenings” to add the nec- 
essary sell. Two short paragraphs of 
copy now are all that are necessary to 
button up the story, plus a coupon 
and a facsimile of the product. 
Which, all in all, adds up to our first 
winner for the month. We give the 
nod to H. L. Hicks, account exec- 
utive, Moser & Cotins, Inc., 
for selling a good idea successfully in 
words and pictures. 


Sometimes a diagramatic 
That stems 


from the many times you've loused up 


simple 


drawing is your answer. 


a nice white tablecloth to show some 
luncheon companion how a gadget 

Good example is current 
Stop Nut advertising where 


worked. 
Elastic 
the real story 1s told in a little two- 
inch oval which shows a cross-section 
drawing of an Elastic Stop Nut in 
position, with certain important fea- 
tures identified by arrows and one- 
line copy. For instance, there’s a 
collar at the top of the nut shown in 
red. Two arrows point this out, copy 
says, “Locked in place on bolt by grip 
of tough locking collar. Sealed at top 
to protect working threads from cor- 
rosion.”” And in much the same vein 
is a color page for National Lock 
Washer Company, except here the dia- 
gram is actually the main_ illustra- 
tion 

There are many times when the 
copywriter can help the reader by 
having the artist take the product 
There are 
many ways he may do this. Empire 
Electric Brake Company’s page, ““Does 
what you’re making need Better Brak- 


apart right in the ad. 


90 


¢ 
Mors vivre 
PLasrics 

ae 


ing?” is one demonstration . . . with 
a cut-away drawing of the product, 
its working parts numbered, copy im- 
mediately below coded to each num- 
ber. Done most any other way this 
would have used up twice as many 
cheated _engineering- 


minded readers out of a nice draw- 


words, and 


ing to nose into. 

Cuno Engineering does the same 
sort of thing a little differently— 
first, by showing the cut-away view 
of the product, and then by illus- 
trating certain working parts. This 
way short captions are all that are 
necessary to do a fine tell-all job with 
copy. And short captions are all 
that are needed in the Ilg Electric 
Ventilating Company's page, “The 
Inside Story of Ventilating Fans,” be- 
cause the several little reverse pictures 
used show very quickly what makes 
the wheels go ’round. 


Product-in-use Pictures 


All right, so we're still in the first 
grade. But at least it’s 1-B now, and 
if any classification is neglected in 
this business, it’s this product-in-use 
species. Almost every study of ad- 
vertising reading habits we've ever 
seen emphasizes over and over again, 
“Show me the product in use.” 

Here’s Philips Screws with “Enlist 
GIRLS for MANpower in Your 
Screw Driving Army.” Main illus- 
handling power 


driver with apparent ease, enlarged 


tration shows girl 
phantom drawing running through it 
shows how the patented Phillips re- 
cessed head fits the driver. 

And here’s the Gustin-Bacon Mfg. 
Company, which use several pictures 
to show the application of its coup- 





lings and fittings—how they help 
shipbuilders save man-hours. 

Or take another fittings outfit, 
Tube Turns, Inc. This advertiser 
sells via a page of sketches showing 
“How to 
troubles that hamper war work.” The 
ten pictures with three-line caption: 
everything “Vibration 

to “Slow Installation.” 





eliminate these piping 


cover from 
Effects” 

We can’t overlook the fine way 
Socony-Vacuum has always used to 
illustrate so effectively the applica- 
tion of its various lubricants to spe- 
cify machinery operating problems 
This particular color page from the 
textile field discusses “End Comb 
Box Trouble” in “Problem” and “‘An- 
swer” form—with a typical two-color 
illustra- 


a 


| 


agrees Heme 
= ee ta 


Socony- Vacuum 
tion and four captions to make the 


cut-away 


story crystal clear. 

We praised The Torrington Com- 
pany’s campaign a few months back, 
but it certainly belongs here again with 
its double use of product application 
pictures. Take this page, “The Plane§ 
Turret Found a Lesson in the Elec- ; 
tric Hoist.” Pictures of both are} 
shown in good contrast, and the copy J 
then carries on. We could talk about 
the fine illustration technique, too, 
but this is not about arf as such, but 
writing copy with pictures. 

If you make a basic material, like 
plastics, for instance, there may be 4 
cue in the way people like Monsanto 
Chemical or The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company handle them- 
selves in print. Here’s the former in 
a page, “Goggles for a Streamlined 
Army . One of War’s Best Rede- 
signs for Plastics.” To support chat 
story, there’s a picture of said goggles 
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14,500 CIRCULATION THAT COVERS THE 


ENGINEERING MEN IN THE METAL-PRO- 
DUCING AND METAL-WORKING INDUSTRIES 


METALS AND ALLOYS takes your story to the engineering 
men in the metal industries who are the key men in the war 
production that will bring Victory. These same men will also 
have the job of planning — producing — and purchasing for 
profitable post-war business and employment. These men are 
your present and post-war markets... and M & A is their 
first-choice magazine. 


Circulation by Industrial Groups —Dec. 1942 ABC 
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Government (Non-manufacturing) ca 4% 
Professors (29% are Consultants) 4 2° 
Students a 6 
Libraries t 2 
Waiting Classifications 7 4 











26% increase in circulation in 1942 proves 
that M & A serves its readers well. 
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in use, a large shot of the goggles and 


their various lenses, several little 
sketches on fit, changing lenses, etc. 
Resinous (in that rather unique lay- 
out pattern it uses) shows two good 
pictures—one how wood veneers are 
interleaved with resin film before be- 
ing pressed into weather-proof ply- 
wood—the other showing a training 
plane getting an outer skin of this 
ply wood. 

We could give you many more ex- 
amples. But instead you, yourself, 
try a little experiment. Go through 
some of your pet business papers and 
tear out ads with good product-in- 
You'll be surprised how 
Then go through 


and tear out the ads that are overly- 


use pictures. 
many you'll find, 
could 


verbose or heavy-handed and 


stand good product-in-use pictures. 
You'll be surprised how many you 


find! 
Service and Maintenance Pictures 


We could also give you a barrelful 
of good pictures in this important 
category, but these several will serve 
to make our point. First, Severance 
Tool page, 
“Which Does the Better Regrinding 
Job—Man or Machine?” with illustra- 
tion of the regrinding operation tak- 


Industries and their 


ing up half the ad. 


%& Then Metallizing Company of 
America’s “Rolling! —75,000 Miles 
per Day—on Mogul Metallized Scrap 
Parts.” 


truck on the road, mortised testimonial 


Main picture shows a freight 


tells how Consolidated Freightways 
were able to keep their fleet on the 
road with the help of scrap parts, sal- 
vaged with Metallizing equipment. 
are three excel- 
lent pictures and captions labelled, 
to Rebuild Crankshaft 


Journals” that show how easy it is 


Immediately below 


-- lere’s How 


to handle this maintenance work. 
We'd say 
of words and pictures 
second nod goes to Frank C. Naser, 
president, Frank C. Naser, Inc., 
Chicago, for doing his job so well. 
Neilan Regulator Com- 
pany’s new “Service Tips” 
should be mentioned here. This one, 
“Service Tips for Mason No. 11 Reg- 


covers two important points 


this is a swell combination 


and our 


Mason - 


series of 


ulators,”” 
using pictures to good advantage— 
“Check the Installation” and “Check 
Likewise Air Re- 


to Stretch Your 


the Performance.” 

duction’s, “2 Ways 
Supply of Welding Electrodes”—espe- 
cially for two simple little “Wrong” 
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ROLLING! -75,000 Miles Per Day- 


ON MOGUL METALLIZED SCRAP PARTS 





HERE'S HOW TO REBUILD CRANKSHAFT JOURNALS 


ie. 
Or mete teeract 


CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS WITH A MOGUL 


METALLITING COMPANY OF AMERICA 


and “Right” diagrams on welding 
“filler” 


Dramatic, with a purposeful pic- 


joints. 


ture to put some meat in the copy, is 
“This Marks the 
Pounds of Rubber.” 
Two pictures, actually—closeup of a 
heavy duty tire taking some rough 


Firestone’s, Cross 


Grave of 320 


going, and a bullseye spot showing 
a cross-cut in the tire carcass. These 
serve to introduce “Let a Fire- 
stone Tire Specialist Help Keep Your 
Tires on the Job.” (There’s still a 
picture at the bottom of the 


showing three of the tires in 


third 
page, 
Firestone’s special tires for construc- 
tion work.) 

We've mentioned LeBlond Machine 
Tool Tellin’ 


You series rates a second men- 


before and its “I’m 


PUMPS HOW BO 
4 TIMES THEIR 
NORMAL WORK 
WEED THE FIMER 
KIND OF CARE 


Required 
Reading! 


SET FORTH If 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 


REW HARDBOOK 











Your capy is free 


_ALLIS- CHALMERS Cay 
ILWAUKEE 








tion as a splendid example of copy 
that uses pictures to help new workers 
use tools properly—one of the most 
constructive ways pictures have been 
utilized recently in industrial adver- 
tising and shop posters and booklets. 
We notice, too, in reviewing one of 
these pages the fine way pictures are 
kept on the Auman side, and how this, 
in turn, has helped the copywriter 
loosen up. Listen . . . “When a Le- 
Blond lathe . . . leaves our plant, the 
bed looks like this—all accurately 
scraped and polished.” Then, under 
the second picture, “But if the oper- 
ator plays the ‘Village Blacksmith,’ 
using the bed or carriage for an anvil 
to drive mandrels in and out, and if 
he uses it as a rack for hammers, 
wrenches and chucks .”’ And so 
the story goes, helped considerably by 
the fact that this is all first-person 
advice from Lou Hornberger, a Le- 
Blond oldtimer, whose picture is also 
in the ad. 


Psst . . . Don’t Forget that 
Picture of Your Catalog, Etc. 


%& At the risk of being shot at by all! 
but the dumbest kid in the last row, 
we earnestly beseech you to always 
show a picture of the something you 
want to distribute to your customers 
and prospects. The only time you de- 
viate from such sage and startling 
advice is when you deliberately want 
cut your inquiries way down. Other- 
wise, do it the Allis-Chal mers 
does it in its great page, “Required 
Reading!” That’s the main head— 
right below it is a big picture of its 
“Handbook for Wartime Care of 
Centrifugal Pumps” actually 
and being read (and the lettering on 
it is nice and big and bold, too). Then 
there’s a column down the side, topped 
by a reverse panel which says, “Pumps 
Now Do 4 Times Their Normal Work 
—Need the Finer Kind of Care Set 
Forth in Allis-Chalmers’ New Hand- 
book!”—and below this there are 
sketches of two spreads of the book, 
short copy and a coupon. This whole 
thing is so perfect a formula page for 
successful catalog presentation, it rolls 
itself right into the winner column. 
Got time to bow, George A. 
Dusenbury ? 

The same use of pictures goes with 
data charts, special slide rules, and all 
the rest of the reader helps advertis- 
ers are so helpfully passing along 
these days. Peter A. Frasse & C0., 
for instance, do this with the great- 
two-thirds of a page. 


way 


open 


est of ease in 
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Le ISSUES ENGINES 
, the 
ately 
inder A report on the progress being made in the plants 
yper- Pecause every airplane coming off the assembly engaged in the manufacture of aircraft engines of both 
air-cooled and liquid-cooled types. 
ith,’ Ps must be equipped with from one to four engines. 
invi| BCHINERY will devote its AUGUST ISSUE to a com- 
id if Pe report on this important phase of aircraft pro- 
ners, Buen August MACHINERY will be a thoroughly 
d so trailed and described report on the latest manufac- 
» bn g methods employed by leading builders of air- 
conn led and liquid-cooled aircraft engines. 
Le ou can make your advertising in these two issues 
also [MACHINERY serve the war effort by showing how 
r machines, tools or equipment can best be used to 
ed the production of fighting planes. Tie in with the 
ly and important theme of MACHINERY for July 
August 1943. 
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“NEW Government ‘Specs’ for Alloy 
Steels! Revised Frasse Data Chart 
Now Available.” And,  smacko! 
There’s the chart, taking up about 


half the ad, practically ready to 


grab. 

As for those useful, trick slide 
rules—well, here’s General Electri: 
with, “How to Save Copper by the 


clear picture of a slide 
‘This 


surprising— 


Ton” —a big, 


rule which, to quote, ‘slide rule’ 


gives you actual—and 
requirements 
1000-kva. 


unit substation nearer 


figures on how copper 


shrink as you move a 
4160/480-volt 
to the load center. One of these rules 


can be obtained free by mailing the 
coupon.” 


So easy, 


isn’t it? 


Cartoons and Maps 


Just so you won't forget them and 


their usefulness, and because we told 
you there’d be 


stuff 


no particular order 
to this anyway, we remind 
and now. People like Hofel 


The Philadelphia Bulle- 


you here 


Pennsylvania, 


tin, Joseph Dixon Pencil, Oczalid 
Products have been among the good 
cartoon users recently—and so often 


they do a job no other type of illus- 


tration, or no amount of words can 


do as well. 


As for maps—well, who says you 


have to be a railroad or airline to 


take advantage of their word-picture 
value? You can, however, certainly 
take advantage of the way these peo- 
Here’s Frisco Lines 


Ahead 


a good clear map showing 


ple use them. 


with, “Marching throughout 
the South,” 
they another 


Rail- 


the spots serve. Here’s 


southern railroad, the Southern 
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| GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


wa) “Sinews of the South,” 


with a map of its territory shaped in 


System, 


the form of a muscular shoulder and 
arm. Here’s Alcoa Steamship Com- 
beautifully drawn relief 
map of the area its ships sail. Not 
forgetting Consolidated Aircraft’s al- 


pany with 


ways fine use of maps, so well typi- 
fied by that spread, “Your Child Can 
Show You a New World.” 

What 


may be 


that 
applications 


we're pointing to is 


there dramatic 
to use maps in your advertising from 
time to time. The way, for example, 
Railway Express Agency takes a map 
and stretches it out in a plant yard, 


over the headline, “Right at Your 
Factory Door.” Or the way The 
Louis Allis Company uses a relief 


dotted with little 
miniature better talk 
268 capable and well equipped motor 


map of the U. S., 


men to about 


specialists stand ready to give prompt 


and efficient service on Louis Ollis 
motors should the need arise.” 

Maps are worth marking down in 
your memory book. At the right 
time you may be able to use them 
in many versatile ways. 

Pictures As Symbols 
Just a quickie on this, well illus- 


three advertisers—Scot/ 
“The 


pictured as 


trated by 
Missing Man” 
blank white sil- 
houette—Lincoln Electric’s “Alter 
Ego” that figure in blue 


that haunts its ads—and (in a differ- 


Paper and its 


story, 
ghost-like 


ent vein) G-E Mazda Lam ps’ use of 
photos of three workmen to symbolize 
groups, and what 
them 


whole chapter on this score 


three age percen- 


age of have normal vision. 


There’s a 





alone, but we haven’t room to try to 
write it here. 
Picture Continuity 
If we don’t get this in here now, 
somebody’s going to think we're fast 
asleep. For of all the techniques of 
using pictures to tell a story, the con- 
strip, whether photo, line 
reverse, cartoon, or what hay 


tinuity 
wash, 
you ... is surely the answer. You car 
use it to tell almost any kind of an 
advertising story—product, applica. 
tion, literature, testimonial, etc. But 
let’s look at some 

Insulite—Portrait of an Important 
Soldier” tells how this building prod- 
uct is made, its normal and now war. 
time applications, its promise for to- 


morrow. 


% G-E Mazda Lamp (yes, 
with highly arresting photographs of 
a flyer’s eyes as tested under G-E re- 
search. Or as the headline puts it, 
“How G-E Fluorescent Research Im- 
” Praise for dra- 


again 


proved Night Flying. 
matic use of pictures following best 


practice of the news picture 
And you cannot overlook the 


“Free Serv- 


maga- 
zines. 
big-enough-to-see offer of 


ice to War Industry” to help reduce 











The Copy Chasers’ 

Principles 

@ THE COPY CHASERS base 

their criticism of industrial ad- 

vertising on the following basic 

principles, which 

their own daily chores: 

1, A sound sales idea—true to 


they use in 


the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 
2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 
and promising 


sales idea, 


enough to make _ reading 
worth while. 
3. Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims for su 
periority—readable, human. 
4, Copy expressing the prod 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser- 
but nothing exaggerated, 
nothing boastful, nothing the 
salesman himself would | 
ashamed to say. If necessar' 


—good solid “reason-why. 
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try to 


Cc now 

re fast 

a YEARBOOK 
I COn- 

, line 

t have 

- 1943 

of an 


pplica- 
c. But 


«| Annual Review Number 


prod 


“|NOW UNDER PREPARATION 


4 N unqualified success—one of the most useful 





ye t and informative publications issued in the 
r dra. marine field since Pearl Harbor,”’ was the descrip- 
Bec | tion given by advertisers and readers to the 1942 
bes issue of The LOG YEARBOOK, or Annual Review 
duce Number. The 1943 Edition now being prepared 

| for publication in June aims to exceed that record. 


Orders for advertising in this valuable permanent 
i reference work of Pacific Coast shipbuilding and 
| shipping are now being received. Advertisers desir- 
i" ing preferred space and good positions are requested 

| . to make reservations without delay, because some 
| of the prominent positions already have been con- 
tracted. But, a limited number are still available, 


including two cover spaces. We suggest prompt in- 


ok 


structions by wire or air mail. A copy of the 1942 


Edition will be sent promptly upon request. 


J 
Pastas." 


i 121 SECOND STREET 
i SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


THE MARINE INDUSTRY'S 
FINEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
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How Hall Boiler Clinic safeguards the “steam front'! 


accidents and rejects by the elimina- 
tion of glare, gloom, and shadows by 
only “slight changes.” Credit for 
all this in one ad goes to Alan 
D. Lehmann of the Cleveland 
office of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborn. 

Mack Buses with a set of eleven 
good photos in a spread showing how 


painstakingly a Mack is built. 


*% Hall 


same kind of selling in pictures on 


Laboratories do much the 
their busy “Boiler Clinic”’—in fact, 
we'd say they do it well enough to 
win themselves our fourth nod this 
month for this spread, “How Hall 
Boiler Clinic safeguards the ‘steam 
front’!” The steam is on _ the 
beam all right, Clifford E. Law- 
rence, of the Pittsburgh office of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born. 

Just “Pictures,”” We Guess 


for airplanes 
With 


your permission, we'll just kind of 


This starts with “A” 


and might end up anywhere. 


ramble about Ww riting-copy -with-pic- 
tures from here in. If now and then 
we sound like something you might 
read on a Christmas calendar, charge 
it up to our zealous youth. 

Looking at one of the Lockheed 
series, for instance, we're reminded 
that if you do show a picture of your 
product in action, make it the best 
doggone picture your budget can buy 
-in technique, in presentation, in 
freshness of appeal. If you're buying 
photos, look for news value, lighting, 
unusually effective angles, and the 


like. The H. K. Ferguson page, look- 


ing down it the workman painting 
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What these famous laboratories. expertly 
| statted and fully equipped. ¢0 te prone 
PZ «  peetection for America’s power plants. 


“a H 


Seite LARORATORIES, tae 


HALL SYSTEM 








the steel girder, is a classic in this 
respect. 

In your color work hope for a con- 
ception as dramatic as some of the 
great things Koppers Company has 
been doing, so beautifully and blood- 
thirstily illustrated by the four-color 
scarecrow of Mussolini in the page, 
“Airplanes make ‘duds’ of cardboard 
heroes.” Or so simple and fine as 
United States Steel’s “How good is 
the helmet your soldier wears?” show- 
ing a fine rendering of a dented 
helmet. 

Last and not least, let’s not ignore 
the thousand and one picture ideas 
suggested by these — International 
Correspondence Schools’ “The tack on 
teacher’s chair” (close-up of large 
tack standing menacingly on chair 
surface) —Westinghouse’s “Hot arcs 
get the point Quick!” (with an active 
little red devil bridging an open 
switch gap)—Shell Oil’s “ “You ought 
to frame it’” (showing Shell’s orig- 
inal order from the Army Air Corps 
We offer 
these three to fan your imagination. 

Boo-of-the-Month —To the man who 
still thinks he can do any job better 


in all-ty pe. 
Boost-of-the-Month 


To Aluminum Company of America 


sticking out of a frame). 


for that generous, inspiring and effect- 
ive sales job for Alcoa Aluminum, by 
speaking about what you and we 
always thought of as competitive 
materials. You’ve seen them, we know 
—“We Have This to Say about 
Plastics” —"“We Have This to Say 
about the New Steels’—“We Have 
This to Say about Wood.” Pictorially, 


they follow about the same pattern— 
cartoon figures of a man made out of 
the material discussed in the ad shak- 
ing hands with the light-lined Mr. 
Aluminum. They’re intriguing 
enough, different enough, and perti- 
nent enough, too, to stop a high per- 
centage of busy readers. And after 
that fine picture start, you read into 
this kind of copy (in the page “We 
Have This to Say about Wood”) ... 

What's being done with wood today 


would make Chippendale turn over in 
his grave. 

The oldest construction 
stepping out in the younger, faster com 
pany of the metals. We urge you to 
watch its strides. It is going places. 

Perhaps the new capabilities which 
have been given to this familiar friend 
will help you to meet the challenge of 
providing your share of the 55 million 
jobs that are going to be needed when 
this war is over 

Here at Alcoa we are convinced that 
the more of the new materials you look 
at, hard, the more your imagination will 
be stimulated for the future. 

We mean that Imagineering is the 
only product we have to sell you, and 
Imagineering plays no tavorites 

We would rather have you let your 
imagination soar, and come down with 
wood for the answer, than have you do 
no Imagineering at all 

Of course we would much rather have 
you come down with Alcoa Aluminum 
for the answer, and the chances are that 
you will in more cases, and in more di 
rections, than you have dreamed of, if 
you haven't taken a good square look 
at the economics of Alcoa Aluminum, 
as of today 

Even if you are fabricating some form 
of Alcoa Aluminum on war work (and 
who isn’t these days?) you can’t know 
the half of all the cost story and fabrica 
tion story that makes Alcoa Aluminum 
the newest material there is. 

There is a realm for Imagineers 
There 1S an advertisement! 


THe Copy CHASERS. 
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Says New Markets Will Aid 
West Coast Business 


E. L. Mathy, vice-president, Victor 
Equipment Company, San Francisco, re 
cently elected president of the San Frat 
cisco Sales Managers Association, fort 
told a renaissance of business for the 
West Coast with the opening of markets 
in the Far East and Latin America, in 
addressing the association upon taking 
office. He cautioned western sales ex 
ecutives not to become so absorbed 
present war production as to forget 
make plans to cushion postwar dis! 
cations 


‘ 
( 


Atlas Powder Creates 
New Department 


John Swenehart, advertising manag 
Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington, D: 
has been appointed director of the 
pany's newly created advertising and p' 
lic relations department. F. J. Horty |! 
been appointed director of industrial 
lations and service 
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“a THE SAME FINGERS 


erti- 
per- 
fter 


that write down a puzzling 


We 7 * * 
- design equation...point out 
a the place for your product 


to . . > ° ° . . 
These fingers, wielding pen or pencil, can plot a distillation 
t 5 | I | 


a range as easily as the average person does simple arithmetic. 
lien a . 

Mee They belong to a man in the Chemical Process Industries. He 
hen i ier may be an engineer, executive, chemist or production chief. 
es : Any one of these men would “write-off” half a million 


will ee dollars’ worth of equipment if you could show him a big 


enough saving. 


“Good,” you say, “But how can I get these men to point 
, : out my product? How can I get my story to them? They 


sa a’ think and talk a strange, technical language.” 


sal They do... and that’s your key. Reach them in the highly 


di technical magazines they read—magazines edited for them. 
if Three of them are shown on this page. 


Give them the facts about your product. These men are 
always looking for new ways of doing things. They get some 


of their best help out of advertising. 


If your product or process can deliver—they'll listen. And 


F A p ~ Yy i) - N W H 0 S F they'll pick out the place for it, a place that may never have 
occurred to you. 
PECIFICATIONS STICK 


Automatic Audience Selection 


You can select your audience in the Chemical Process 


Industries through the three publications shown here. 


bb 1 Uh Do you want to reach engineering-minded men? Select the 
Industrial Edition of Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 
Do you want to appeal to laboratory workers? Select the 
Analytical Edition of the same publication. Do you want to 


reach those who are more “news-minded?” Select the NEWS. 


Whichever you select, you will be talking to men who think 
in engineering and chemical terms, yet specify in simple 
words—men who are often not available to salesmen—men 


who will be led to your product through advertising alone. 
MWS EDITION” of Mee menise- Chemieo! S, ; 


i ae 


sy, Figs 
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ARMY-NAVY "E" PROGRAMS 
To THI Your editorial 
dealing with Army-Navy “E” 


EDITOR: 
pres- 
entations certainly deserves a word of 
thanks. The outline that 
Nelson of Macwhyte Company 
worked out is bound to be helpful to 


Forest J. 


anyone who has an “E” program. 
Before your editorial appeared, I had 
already had occasion to recommend 
it to several people, and I told them 
it had a lot of information I had to 
discover for myself when we had our 
“E” award ceremony. 

We had the advantage of much 
help and advice from friends who had 
handled some of the first original 
Navy “E” 


an expert public relations man to help 


awards and we retained 
prepare our program. In our case, 
emphasis was put on two things: first, 
“Thanks for an outstanding job,” and 
second, “A still bigger responsibility 
lies ahead for all of us.” Everything 
we did was aimed at thanking Tow- 
motor workers and impressing them 
further with the seriousness of our job 
and we do not think there is anything 
inconsistent with the aim in working 
out a program with extreme care and 
a degree of showmanship. 

Thanks again for your defense of 
advertising know-how applied to em- 
ploye relations. 

EpwarD SOUTHWORTH, 
Sales Promotion Manager, Towmotor 
Corporation, Cleveland. 
ee we 
EMPLOYE-PUBLIC RELATIONS 

To tHe Eprror: I thought you'd 
be interested in the series of ads we 
are running in our local newspaper 
as a part of our employe relations 
We have found, no doubt 
as other companies have too, that an 


campaign. 


important part of this work can be 
particularly well done with advertis- 
ing techniques. 

This particular campaign was con- 
ceived as a public pat on the back for 


100 


We hoped, at most, 
that it would strengthen the friend- 
ship we had with our employes. It 
did that and more, for we found that 
it was almost as effective a public 
relations campaign as it was an em- 


our employes. 


ploye relations campaign. We have 
felt an ever-widening ripple of favor- 
able reaction to these ads—amongst 
the townspeople, our neighboring in- 
dustries, our customers, the govern- 
ment and the armed forces. 
R. E. McDona cp, 

Advertising Manager, The Dumore 
Company, Racine, Wis. 


vy VF 
SENSIBLE "E" PRACTICE 
To tHe Eprror: I have followed 


with interest the various articles and 
letters which have appeared in INbus- 
rRIAL MARKETING, dealing with 
Army-Navy “E” 
use of the Army-Navy “E” 
Having been rather 


ceremonies and the 
pennant 
in advertising. 
closely associated with such ceremon- 





Charlie heard from 
his boy today! 


asin on 


rem the im the hi shep en the \ 
might chift...ram them entil he come around in 

2 entform, shook hands and said “Se long!” His 
Ded beard trom him teday...heard how well he 
wee...what « goed job he's doing You con imag- 
ime bew pleased and proud Charile was... and 

© were we... he's Charities son, bat « mighty 
geod friend of curse toe We know the Allers 
pretty well... Charite tor 24 years... Check tor 

© or 7. As & matter of fact...men lhe the Allers A 
ore Demers ...and what's more...men lhe the 
Allers, fighting im fexheles er making motors 
tm «2 machine shep ere geing te win the wart 

















ies on three occasions, I feel at liberty 
to make the following comments. 

Each Army-Navy “E” ceremony 
must depend upon the circumstances 
surrounding that particular award. 
The time of year, weather, location 
of plant, size of plant, to what ex- 
tent the plant affects the livelihood 
of the community, personnel of the 
plant, nature of the product, all enter 
into the picture. Therefore, any ar- 
ticles which may be written on the 
subject can hardly present a complete, 
or even a really helpful solution of 
the problem. 

The public relations divisions of 
both the Army and the Navy are the 
source of the best information. These 
officers have had a great deal of ex- 
perience along these lines and can 
from such experience guide the man- 
ufacturer along the lines best suited 
to his particular conditions. The ofh- 
cers are extremely codperative and a 
pleasure to work with. 

Of course, the main thing to re- 
member is that the award has been 
made to the employes of the plant. 


It is their award and everything con- | 
cerned with an Army-Navy “E” cere- | 


mony should be definitely directed to 
emphasize this point. 

The effectiveness and value of the 
award ceremony will be in direct pro- 
portion to the time and attention 
which is given to it, and the effort 
which is made to see that this cere- 
mony meets the specific conditions 
surrounding the particular award— 
location, etc. 

Right here, I would like to put in 
my twopence on this question of ad- 
vertising the Army-Navy “E” award. 
In your editorial, you suggest that 
reproductions of the pennant be con- 
fined to a space not exceeding 1x1'2 
inches. I heartily disagree with this 
recommendation. 

When a plant receives the Army- 
Navy “E” should give 
prominence to the honor which has 
been bestowed upon its employes. This 
can be accomplished most effectively 
by one ad which features the pennant 
and the award. The use of the Army- 
Navy “E” in future advertisements 
can, and probably should be confined 
to a much smaller reproduction of the 
pennant, together with a few words 
of explanation. In other words, | 
agree with your suggestion insofar 
as the regular advertising of a com- 
pany is concerned, but I still feel that 
the first advertisement can and should 
be devoted to the award itself and in 


award, it 
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THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 


| AMONG BUILDING MATERIAL DEALERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Because « e e PRACTICAL BUILDER does not emphasize any 


particular type of building but stresses rather how to put building mate- 
rials together in every kind of building. This is the common problem of 
all builders, large or smail. For example, a small builder in Olathe, 
Kansas, discovers a way to save lc per square foot on a concrete barn 
floor. This money-saving hint appears in PRACTICAL BUILDER and is 
taken up by every contractor who can use it, whether he be building a 
residence, a church, a store or a bomber piant. 


Because, as its slogan says, it is "The How-To-Do-It Paper”’ for all kinds 
of builders, talking their common language, it is also the building paper 
that has been able to amass the largest circulation among builders who 
will read and believe your message when it appears in the pages of their 
No. 1 publication. 


Recause e e e BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS prepares building 


material dealers for any eventuality, whether new materials, restrictions, 
management, merchandising, post-war building or any other problem. 
To quote a recent instance, an ordnance plant near Little Rock, Arkansas, 
was in the market for 300 over-head doors. One of the lumber companies 
in town secured the names of manufacturers of this type of door from the 
January Catalog issue of BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, for which they paid 
$1.00, and as a result of this $1.00 investment secured a $17,000 order for 
these doors. 


Because of its editorial policies, BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS naturally has 
grown until today it has the largest circulation devoted exclusively to 
building material dealers, with an average of 3.7 extra readers per copy 

readers who can and will influence the sale of your products today 
and for the post-war period. 
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paying tribute to the men who won it. 
In your editorial, you mention that 
the winner of a medal for valor would 
not buy space to advertise the honor 
which has been bestowed upon him. 
That is perfectly true. But the two 
cases are not parallel at all, and | 
think that the simile is farfetched. 
All of the above is with the best 
of intentions, and I think, personally, 
that the question of the method of 
Army-Navy “E” 
award can well be left in the hands 


advertising an 


of the individual company. 
L. H. Geyer, 
New York. 
, VF 
PERSONALIZING "E" AWARDS 


To THI 
erable experience in handling Army- 
Navy “E” 


read with more than the usual inter- 


Eprror: Having consid- 


awards for my clients | 
est that part of your April number 
that dealt with this 


ject. 


important sub- 
It has been my experience that the 
public relations officers of the Army 


and the Navy with whom I have come 


in contact have evidently been well 
drilled and coached as to what is 
wanted by the government in these 


ceremonies and when one gets their 
point of view that the whole opera- 
tion is for the benefit of the men and 
women employes—and not to satisfy 


the ego of the executives—one does 


not have any trouble at all and the 
whole affair slides through quite 
smoothly. 


I thought you might be interested 
to see what one of my clients did in 
ceremony 


post operation, so I am 


sending you herewith a copy of a 


I believe the center spread 


scrapbook. 


pages are most interesting when it is 
told that each employe interviewed 
by Commander T. G. 


and Comdr. Mur- 


Murrell was 
selected in advance 
rell was furnished with a set of cards 
containing individual biographical 
data so when he stopped in front of 
able to call that 
fact by his 
name, and state something 


This 
happy 


a workman he was 


man by name, in nick- 
exceeding- 
ly personal. accounts for the 
surprised and expression on 
their faces. 

book was 


A copy of this scrap 


mailed to each and every name on 


the company’s payroll—toe their 
homes. 

In addition to this personal touch, 
a large framed enlargement of the 
with the original 


Murrell 


original photograph 


letter from Comdr. to each 
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DON’T OPEN THIS 
ENVELOPE ’TIL 





This envelope contains an Ramp tty “E” Pin. It 
looks like the picture above 


lt will not be yous ofically until the a 
takes place on y ahtemoon Janvary 21. 
Meanwhile, the p ny end Navy have placed it in 
your trust. Therefore . 
DO NOT OPEN THIS ENVELOPE UNTIL 
THE OFFICIAL PRESENTATION IS MADE 
AT THE CEREMONY 


Until then, guard it carefully. Bring it to the cere- 
mony. The proper time will be announced for you to 
open the envelope and put on your “E"’ pin. 


And then, we of Westinghouse will all wear it 
proudly — together. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


WAR PRODUCTION DRIVE COMMITTEE 


individual was presented to the em- 
W. D. Linpsey, 
Oswald Advertising 
Inc., Philade'phia. 
{Eprror’s Note: The spread referred 
to shows a dozen views of Comdr. Murrell 
shaking hands with twenty-year men in the 


plant as he made an inspection tour. The 
technique used is commendable. } 


7, © 

PRESENTING "E" PINS 
To THI 
for Planning and Timing ‘E’ Award 
Programs” in the March INDUSTRIAL 
MaRKETING, the importance of get- 


ploye. 
Vice-President, 
Agency, 


Epiror: In “Suggestions 


ting the “E” pins to employes as soon 
as possible after the ceremony, was 
pointed out. 

In planning our ceremonies in Jan- 
uary, our committee fully realized the 
importance of speed. In fact, it was 
a source of deep concern that em- 
ployes had to wait at all. 

“Why can’t they get them af the 
ceremony?’’, was a question pointedly 
asked, but which 
swered from any available experience 
of past “E” 

But that question seemed important 
enough to warrant considerable dig- 


could not be an- 


ceremonies. 


ging for a practical answer. The 
employe body has little opportunity 
to take amy active part in an “E” 
ceremony. They stand and _ listen. 

They sing the national anthem. And 
they go away with nothing to show 
for the fact that they had been 


honored that day. So the digging was 
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done, and the answer to the problem 
came to light at last. 

Actual presentation of the pins at 
the ceremony was, of course, impos- 
sible in a crowd of thousands of em- 
ployes. The only 
give them to the employes before the 


solution was to 


ceremony. 

But the manner of doing this which 
we developed eliminated all possible 
The pins were sealed in 
envelopes, illustrated 
of an “E” pin. The 
headline warned, “Don’t open this 
envelope ‘til . . .,” and the copy 
pointed out that, while the envelope 
contained an Army-Navy 
would not officially belong to the 
holder of the envelope until the actual 
presentation ceremonies. It was point- 
ed out that: “Meanwhile, the Army 
and Navy have placed it in your 
trust.” 


objections. 
gaily 
with a picture 


printed 


“E” pin, it 


After the presentation of pins to 
chosen employe representatives on the 
platform, Lowell Thomas, master of 
announced that all 


ceremonies, em- 
ployes might then open their en- 
velopes and put on their pins. It was 


an inspiring scene, with sound effects. 
Thousands of employes began to open 
their envelopes. The sound grew to 
a mighty rustling which filled the 
building where the employes were as- 
sembled, and was picked up by the 
radio microphones. And the “E” pins 
adorned thousands of employes’ lapels 
in a matter of seconds. 

Thus, every employe took a direct 
and personal part in the ceremony, 
and, from comments heard, received a 
tremendous thrill from it. In fact, a 
spontaneous cheer followed the few 
seconds it took to open the envelopes 
and don the pins. 

Commenting later, Lowell Thomas, 
an Emcee veteran of dozens of “E 
ceremonies, declared that part of the 
presentation the most inspiring of all. 

W. R. Mason, 
Advertising Manager, East Springfield 


Works, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, Springfield, Mass. 
— a) oe 


WHAT WOULD? 


To THE Eprror: For 
months I wondered what we would 
do in the line of publicity should we 
receive an Army-Navy “E” award. |! 
have always felt that it would be out 
of place for a man in service to take 
a full-page to brag 
about receiving a citation for bravery 
and I feel that it is more out of place 


several 


advertisement 
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The 75 MM Cannon—son of a (& 


yeteron of the last wor fires a 
15-pound shell over ten miles— > a 
that really carries authority. 
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for a company to use similar means 
of advertising an award made to their 
employes for doing the thing they are 
supposed to do in the comparative 
safety of a land not yet invaded by 


the enemy. 


The fatal hour finally arrived—one 
of our shipyards was made the re- 
of the production 
I publicized the award rather 


cipient coveted 
award. 
extensively in my company magazine, 
an act which I do not feel to be out 
of place. The local manager signed 
up, against my recommendations, for 
the customary advertisement in a local 
paper and kicked in to help defray 
the cost of a local broadcast of the 
Further than that, we do 


not propose to publicize the award. 


ceremonies. 


This morning, Chicago papers car- 
ried a little one-paragraph item to the 
effect that the -_ 


award to the New Kensington plant 


Army-Navy 


of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 


ica had been withdrawn because of 
strikes. This item brought to my mind 
the fact that there is a place to use 
advertising in connection with Army- 


Navy “E” What would be 
more appropriate than a full-page ad- 


awards. 


vertisement in the newspapers in the 
Aluminum 
Company of America headed, 
“You Can Lead a Horse to Water But 
You Can’t Make Him Drink’’? 

M. E. 


lron 


country, signed by the 


and 


SMITH, 


Chicago Bridge & Company, 


¢ hicago. 
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HIGH SCORE 


To tHe Copy CHasers: Because 
of the fact that existing circumstances 
are holding our current advertising 
efforts to a very small compass, we 
are beginning to become a bit fearful 
of our getting conceited over the fact 
that judges of your calibre have seen 
fit to commend us twice in approxi- 
Quite seriously, 
though, we appreciate it a lot and 
thank you for your favorable com- 
ment in the April issue. 
J. F. Corrican, 
Director of Marketing, Petroleum 
Heat and Power Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


mately one year. 


vvyy¥ 


UNUSUAL ILLUSTRATION TECHNIQUE 
To tHe Eprror: I enclose a proof 

of the advertisement that won the 

Medal Award for black and white 


illustration in business magazines at 


the recent Chicago Art Directors’ 
Annual Show. The drawing of the 
hands and valve used in Reading- 


Pratt & Cady advertising is by Steven 
Skibo, associated with Graphic Illus- 
trators, from our suggested idea. 
Perhaps the technique may be of 
interest to your readers, as it is rather 
unusual. It is an ink-wash on gesso 
board, which is a paper board with a 
surface composed of a mixture of 
gypsum, whiting and glue. This mate- 
rial takes wash well and, having thick- 
ness, allows working into the drawing 
after the 


with a sharp instrument 





wash is applied to obtain texture by 
means of white lines and areas. The 
hands in the illustration have a great 
deal of this line work which gives, | 
feel, good skin texture. 

The gesso board may be bought 
prepared, or the artist may brush on 
the coating to obtain whatever de- 
gree of texture is desired for the job, 
Gesso board differs from the regular 
that its surface is 
more receptive to wash because of its 


scratchboard in 
rougher texture. However, we have 
had some interesting drawings made 
in ink-wash on scratchboard, which 
gives a smoother and in some cases— 
metallic subjects, for instance—a 
truer effect. 
CLARENCE N. JOHNSON, 

Reincke-Ellis- Young- 


green & Finn, Inc., Chicago. 


Art Director, 


, 
TO THE RESCUE 
To tHE Eprror: Somebody does 


read your book and I have received 
many comments from industrial ad- 
vertising people which were provoked 
by the reproduction in your March 
issue of a Microstat ad and my letter 
expressing fear of going to jail for 
reproducing Hitler’s picture without 
permission. [See IM, March, p. 80.] 

But the outstanding one was the 
attached. I wonder if I will have to 
use the hacksaw blade and the Mo- 
nopoly money. 

After perusing this original I would 
like to have it returned for my files 
and I am planning to have framed 
the ad and your article together with 
this unusual interest in my welfare. 

W. D. Linpsey, 
Vice-President, Oswald Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia. 

{Eprror’s Note: The letter referred 
to enclosed a hacksaw blade and two 
Monopoly certificates and read as follows 
“I am worried about you, I don’t think 
Adolph will approve of your promotion 
idea on Microstats, you most likely will be 
put in jail and the key thrown away. 50 
I am smuggling this letter to you, enclosing 
a hacksaw blade, bail money too, if you 
can use it.” ] 

, FT F 
STANDARD PAYMENT DATES 

To THE Eprror: In order to use 
our working hours to the greatest 
vantage, these days, we've been 
ducting a survey of all operations. | 
believe we have uncovered a p 
time-waster which should be inter 


| 


ing to all agencies and publishers 

I'd like to standard <\s- 
count payment dates the tenth, 
fifteenth, or twentieth of the month 


suggest 
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TO BE A SUBSCRIBER TO “DIESEL PROGRESS’ 
YOUVE GOT TO BE SOMEBODY! 


That’s because Diesel Progress covers completely one 
of the two industries that will come out of the War 


ould J 
files 





med | or-O-a-r-I-N-G. 

Pe The test which a subscriber to DIESEL PROGRESS must 
re. | pass before he ever gets a copy of this publication is— 
se how valuable is he in purchasing or specifying the 
sing | Product or service of the Advertiser? 

ns While the editorial function of 


DIESEL PROGRESS is to spread the gos- 
pel of Diesel economy and perform- 
ance, the underlying motive back of 
its publication—is profit. That is our 
unashamed, frank statement. As pub- 
lishers, we want to make money. But 
we know that we won't make money 
unless we make money for the Adver- 
tiser—You. That’s why we select each 
reader of DIESEL PROGRESS so care- 
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fully—he’s got to be somebody—on 
the dollar-spending end of the Diesel 
Industry. 


We can create sales for you in this 
dynamic, boom industry because 
we can deliver each month—14,039 
SOMEBODIES! You should have com- 
plete information on this new buying 
power, this new market for hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of product 
and services. Write and tell us what 
you have for sale—and we'll immedi- 
ately deliver to you market research 
and data that will prove invaluable 
to you. And since you’re a somebody 
in your field, we'll gladly send you 
a complimentary copy of DIESEL 
PROGRESS—your doorway to Diesel 
ales. Today’s a good time to write! 


i) piesen PROGRESS “LY 
2 West 45th Street, 
New York, New York 





Under the Management 
of Rex W. Wadman 
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tollowing publication, in order to 
eliminate the necessity of sending out 
“ten-day” checks practically every 
day of the month. This would con- 
fine our check writing, signing and 
bookkeeping to three days of the 
month, and eliminate considerable lost 
motion. 

How about it, publishers and agen- 
cies, doesn’t this seem a logical sug- 
gestion? 

HAROLD MARSHALL, 
Harold Marshall Advertising 
Company, New York. 
vvyey? 
POSTWAR COPY 

To tHe Copy Cuasers: Thank 
you for the gratifying “Boost-of-the- 
month” in April for our “Little- 
motor” series. They have been doing 
a job for us in both business papers 
and in general publications like Time. 

The “job” it was designed to do is 
certainly peculiar to the times—a 
case of advertising without selling. 
Like everyone else, we have all the 
orders we can handle (won’t this be 
a beautiful memory?). We decided to 
use our advertising not to sell the 
product, but to sell the developmental 
and productive facilities of the com- 
pany with an eye to the postwar mar- 
ket. With our “little-motor” ads we 
want to plant the idea in the minds 
of men with whom we can’t do busi- 
ness today that we're the ones to de- 
sign the motor for the new product 
he has in mind for the peacetime 
world. 

We had a hunch that it 
pretty good campaign—but it’s nice 
to have our hopes confirmed by your 
opinion. 


was a 


R. E. McDona .p, 
Manager, The Dumore 
Company, Racine, Wis. 
7, Vv 
INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT 

To tHe Eprror: For some 
I have been meaning to write to you 
to compliment you on the article on 
industrial x-ray application which ap- 
peared in your January, 1943, issue, 
and the nice publicity you gave to 
cast metals. This particular applica- 
tion of x-ray has been slow in coming, 
but I do believe that now industrial 
x-ray has proven itself to be such a 
reliable means of inspection and also 
such a time saver that the use of this 
equipment will take rapid strides from 
now on. J. M. Laturop, 
Advertising Manager, The Foundry, 

Cleveland. 


Advertising 


time 
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Here's a house organ which will appear regularly as @ page advertisement in newspapers of 
eight plant cities of United Aircraft Corporation, East Hartford, Conn. In this manner | 
each month the company will tell its employes and the immediate public what is happening 


in aircraft on the fighting front and on the production front, as observed by a special staff 





THE PACIFIC COAST MARKET 

To tHE Eprror: After reading 
the preprint of Mr. Halperin’s article 
on the “Pacific Coast,” I take un- 
equivocal exception to the inference 
that California’s progress presupposes 
“The Greatest Migration in the His- 
tory of the World.” How can I “take 
down (my) guard, relax, and enjoy 
(my) self” when he measures the Pa- 
cific Coast by the land of sunshine 
and citrus? 

Let us hope that this informed ad- 
vertising agency man gives just recog- 
nition to the Pacific Northwest in his 
subsequent articles. This community, 
where a new industrial empire is de- 
veloping under optimum conditions, 
prefers to stand upon its own record. 
Its natural resources, its climate, its 
hydro-electric energy, and the solidity 
of its people and their political philos- 
ophies have absolutely no relation to 
California’s progress. And for that, 
we are enthusiastically proud! 

Don Dawson, 
Mac Wilkins, Cole & Weber, 
Portland, Ore. 
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POSTWAR MARKET 


To THE PusuisHer: I notice in 





your recent mailing on INpDusTRIAL § 


MARKETING your announcement of 


a series of articles on Pacific Coast } 


industrial markets. | am wondering 
why you do not include Alaska in 
this series. Although there are many 
facts about the Territory under the 
present circumstances that cannot be 
published, yet it is destined to be one 
of the major Pacific markets follow- 
ing the war. In normal times it was 
a one hundred million dollar market 
and all evidences point to a tre- 
mendous postwar increase. 
DEAN SHERMAN, 
Editor, Alaska Life Magazine, 
Seattle. 


Two Promoted at "D and W" 


Former secretary and general managet 
of Distribution and Warehousing Publi- 
cations, Inc., H. S. Webster, Jr., has been 





elected vice-president, general managet 
and a director of the corporation at its 
annual meeting on April 13. Charles 
Downes, editor of D and W, also was 


elected a director. 
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Sustained reader interest is proof that a magazine 
is serving its readers’ needs. 


Voluntary letters, telegrams and cards keep our 
editors constantly in touch with readers—aware 
of the equipment and subjects which hold the most 
interest for these executives and engineers. Their 
requests for information are an invaluable guide 
in giving direction to a service-rendering editorial 
program. 


As an example of down-to-earth editing and edi- 
torial features selected for wartime assistance to 
the thousands of new men in industry and men 
facing new problems—the following articles are 
included in the current issue. 


Conversion 
“Convert Old Boilers to Coal Firing’’—Hosiery Company 
substitutes stokers for oil firing. 


“Publishing Company Installs 3 Diesel Sets to Cut 
Power Costs”. 


Maujer Publishing Company ... St. Joseph, Michigan 





With Editorial matter that is 
practical, timely and helpful 
to executives and engineers 


Maintenance 
“Wartime Maintenance of Compressed Air Equipment”. 
“Prolong Life of Wire Rope”. 
“Fundamental Data on Selection and Care of Carbon 
Brushes”. 


Management 
“Caterpillar Tractor Co. Establishes All-Time Company 
Safety Record”. 
“Mobilizing American Workers’’—Timely information to 
help solve manpower problems. 


Mechanical Equipment 
“Prevent Steam Waste with Turbine-Driven Centrifugal 
Refrigeration Units’—Explaining function, operation 
and economies of centrifugal refrigeration machines. 
“Gas Engine Generators Reduce KW-HR Costs to 8.6 
Mills”. 
“Solving Speed Reduction Problems with Gear Reducers”. 
“Efficient Power Transmission Requires Intelligent Plan- 
ning”. 
The Reader Interest INDUSTRY and POWER offers 
to advertisers is measured by several hundred re- 
quests each month. It is important as an accurate 
guide to magazine performance. 


INDUSTRY ano POWER 


A For € ‘5 
Viagazine 2 = veculives | nqineers 
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Trends 





marketing procedure, 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


written by editors of business papers 





Building Ready to Boom 
When Hostilities Cease 


@ FREQUENT 


various kinds of con- 


announcement of 
restrictions on 
struction apparently has tended to 
create a not altogether accurate gen- 
eral impression of what is happening 
in the building field. 

The 
reached its peak last year, making 
1942 the biggest building year in 
history. Because construction could 
not be expected to continue at last 
year’s unprecedented rate, a substan- 
1943 has been consid- 
What 


1942 construction 


war construction program 


tial decline in 
ered certain. sometimes is 
overlooked is that 
volume was so large that a reduction 
would not 


better 


of even fifty per cent 
1943 being a 
than average construction year. 

Actually, in the first three months 
of this year, total construction con- 


prevent from 


tracts declined only twenty per cent 
from the record volume of the first 
quarter of 1942. The Dodge Statis- 
Research Service's F 
contracts awarded in the thirty-seven 
total of 4%1,- 
slightly 


tical summary of 


eastern states shows a 
083,876,000, 


the figure for the same period of 1941. 


which exceeds 

Of no less significance than current 
construction activity is the growing 
volume of V-Day building planning. 
Architects and engineers throughout 
the country are at work today on 
designs for buildings to be construct- 
ed immediately following the war. 
Under the sponsorship of public 
agencies plans are being drawn for 
ofhces and 


hospitals, schools, post 


other municipal, state and _ federal 


buildings. Large industrial and com- 


mercial organizations have commis- 
sioned architects and engineers to de- 
sign factories, stores, transportation 


terminals and other structures that 
will be needed after the war and can- 
not be built today. Hundreds of post- 
war church projects are on architects’ 
boards, along with houses and apart- 
ments for thousands of owners, buy- 
ers and renters. 

As of March 31, 1943, Dodge re- 
porters had uncovered 15,662 build- 
ing projects, totaling more than a 
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billion and a doilars, on 
which construction can begin when 
restrictions are lifted. Over 9,000 of 
these jobs, amounting to $838,461,- 
000, were in the designing stage at 
the time the Research Service made 
the survey. 

Perhaps the most important fact 
in connection with V-Day building 
planning is that in many cases com- 
plete plans and specifications are be- 
ing prepared today. There are two 
reasons for this. First, because it 
takes time to tool up for new prod- 
ucts, test them and place them on the 
market, radically different building 
materials and equipment are not ex- 


quarter 


pected to appear in quantity for some 
months after the war. Second, both 
private and public sponsors of post- 
war building projects want to see 
them started as soon after the end 
of hostilities as possible. Consequently, 
complete plans and specifications are 
being prepared on the basis of build- 
ing products that manufacturers pre- 
sumably will be equipped to make im- 


mediately following the war—in other 





Steel 
to Bridge the Gap 
Between Thought and Execution 


coeroeation 


With a blue print as a foundation, Stran- 
Steel has effected an unusual and intriguing 
type of illustration for its current campaign 
to architects and builders referring to devel- 
opments in building construction which it 
will have available in the postwar period. 
Campbell-Ewald Company is the agency 










words, products that were on the 
market in December, 1941, and ar 
known to architects and en. 
gineers designing buildings which will 
be erected after the war. 

This by no means excludes the u 
of certain new and improved prod 
ucts that undoubtedly will be avail 
able. Specifications can be changed t 
incorporate them. This may take 
little time in some cases, but the 
will be less delay in the start of con 
struction than if it were necessary t 
start writing full specifications fro 
scratch. — KENNETH K. Stowe. 
Editor, Architectural Record. 













well 





Handling Postwar Surplus 
Of Machine Tools 


@ AS COMPARED with a year ago] 
orders for machine tool equipment 
are not as heavy as they were. In 
some cases shipments now exceed or- 
ders. In others, shipments and or- 
ders are fairly well balanced, while in 
a few cases, especially where aircraft 





plant equipment is concerned, order 
are still ahead of shipments. 

The backlog for the entire indus. 
try is about six months work at ful 
capacity; but, of course, before thesy 
orders have been filled, many new or- 
ders will be received, and generally} 
it is accepted that most machine too} 





plants will operate at their present 





maximum capacity for the remainderl 
of the year. 

When the war is over, there will 
of course, be a surplus of many kind 
the type 
standard.’ 


of equipment, especially 
generally designated as 
One suggestion for taking care of this 
surplus equipment seems to have con4 


It has 


government 


een suggestedy 
turn back the 
government. \ 


siderable merit. 
that the 
surplus equipment in 
owned plants to the respective ma- 

builders who originally 
built the equipment. These buildery 
would then gradually sell this sur¥ 
plus equipment along with what nev 

machines they would be selling. Some] 
formula would be adopted to covet 

the relationship of new and used 
equipment that would be sold simul- 

taneously. In this way, the origina 

builder could fix up the machines i 

first-class condition, and they would 

be sold with his guarantee, and the 

buyer in turn would be required & 

take one used or rebuilt machine along 

with a certain number of new m2 

chines.—Ertk Obserc, Editor, Mé¢ 

chinery. 


chine tool 
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SIGHT 
SOUND 
ACTION 


...im ONE medium 
GaNTX. 





EFFORT 
FILMS 





/ ¥ 


through which to project your wartime message to 


America’s largest and most attentive audience. 


WAR SAVINGS CAMPAIGN’ 


A year's motion-picture advertising schedule of 26’dynamic, Treasury- 
approved, short-length screen gubjects available for immediate national, 
sectional or local sponsorship . . . designéd for guaranteed release 
every other week, as part of each regular performance during the 
week, in theatres throughout the nation . . . which have, with war, 
taken on greater impoltence as Community centers for relaxation and 
public information. /Each ophepaign film closes with sponsor's message and 
signature. For more information . . . write for ‘WHAT MORE CAN 


WE DO" booklet or wire collect for representative to call. 


*One of several co-operative government agency war effort film- 
ad campaigns to be presented in this series of announcements. 


SCREEN BROADCASTS «x International Bldg, Washington, D. C. 


The National Network of Theatre Communication’ 


DISTRIBUTED—In Southern, Atlantic and New England States by Motion Picture Advertising Service Co., Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana 
In Northern, Mid-Western and Western States by United Film Ad Service, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri 
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PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Keep War Advertising 
On Sound Foundation 


Our general management is ex- 
tremely patriotic and toda) is taking 
part in every type of advertising pro- 
motion in connection with the war. 
Unfortunately so much has been done 
that the necessary service and sustain- 
ing advertising commercially needed 
goes begging. It is dificult to stop a 
situation of this kind because one 
might be considered unpatriotic. Is 
this a common problem? What are 
the other advertising managers doing 
about it? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Though there is quite a bit of waste 
in the miscellaneous patriotic adver- 
tising that is being done, we would 
urge you not to worry too much 
about it. If you have your commer- 
cial sustaining and service advertising 
prepared and ready for budget appro- 
val, no doubt you can work some of 
this in as a rider on the approvals for 
patriotic advertising. Then too, 
through this experience your company 
is becoming more advertising-minded 
and in the post-war period will prob- 
ably give you a more adequate budget 
than in pre-war times. 

Your responsibility lies in attempt- 
ing to guide the company away from 
wasteful advertising, no matter on 


what subject. Certainly it is not 
patriotic to spend money for adver- 
tising, or in any other way, that 


should be going for bullets. 


Plan to Capitalize 
Current Situations 


For years we have always planned 
our advertising budgets and themes in 
June and July of the preceding year. 
By the first of the year many of the 
photographs and much of the copy 
has been written for the whole year’s 
campaign. This gives me freedom to 
travel in the field and get 
studies and performance copy, and 
also permits me to do a good job of 


cast 
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merchandising our advertising with 
our salesmen and customers. 

The difficulty now lies in the fact 
that the salesmen and management 
are not satisfied and are always ask- 
ing me to throw in new themes, new 
pictures and so forth that do not fit 
in with the program. You have al- 
ways preached working far in ad- 
vance. Apparently this is not such a 
good idea in wartime. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We still believe in planning well in 
advance. The Hercules Powder Com- 
pany advertising campaign that won 
first award this year in the contest 
sponsored by the Chicago Business 
Publishers Association was planned 
six months in advance of its appear- 
ance. However, today alertness and 
flexibility are tremendously important. 
While it is a grand and glorious feel- 
ing to have all of your advertising 
prepared in advance, it might be very 
smart not to place it. Situations are 
changing so fast during wartime 
economy that very frequently some 
substitutions are desirable. There are 
also opportunities to take advantage 
of new situations with news and serv- 
ice messages to your customers and 
prospective customers that prove to 
be the best possible type of adver- 


tising. 


Be Ready to Resume 
Aggressive Selling 


Now that I have all of my adver- 
tising well organized and geared to 
the war economy—now that 1 have 
been convinced we have nothing to 
sell and have only to maintain our 
company and product names, etc., it 
is beginning to look as though the 
situation is changing. On the other 
hand, it is not considered advisable to 
get into direct commercial advertis- 
others handling this 
fast changing situation? 


ing. How are 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


The point you bring out represents 
one of the problems that will come 





sooner or later to every company. A; 
you state, indications are that on 
many products it will come soone; 
than you think. We were talking w 
the advertising manager of a com 
pany just the other day who reported 
that his customers had gotten into th 
habit of phoning a number of differ. 
ent companies for the material anc 
equipment they needed. The firs; 
company reporting having it, got th 
business. This practice is bound t 
take away established customers of 
the good old reputable companies, 
not only advertising management but 
sales management as well must watch 
the way the wind is blowing and 
begin aggressive advertising and sales- 
manship as soon as there is the slight- 
est possibility of selling again to pri- 
vate industry. Because all sales are 
properly governed by the War Pro- 
duction Board, there can be no ques- 
tion of patriotism or loyalty involved. 
If you are permitted to sell to your 
old customers for peacetime products, 
then certainly you should go at it 
with everything you have as soon a 












you can. 


Studying the Market 
For a Postwar Product 


our postwar 


In connection with 
planning, we are analyzing and study- 
ing new items we might consider for 
manufacture aand sale after the war. 
As a beginning we believe it would 
be desirable to have information re- 
garding the volume of past sales and 
detailed information regarding the 
manufacture of these items. 

For example, suppose we were con-) 
sidering the manufacture of stokers 
(though this is not the item). We 
would want to know the volume of} 
sales of each particular type for the 
past five or six years. Also, the com-} 
panies currently manufacturing these 
types. 

Are there any census figures, files 
or records available that will give this) 
information, and if so, what pro- 
cedure is to be followed in obtaining} 
the information? 

MANAGER 


While information of this type 1 
dificult to secure, we would recom- 
mend the following: 

1. Write the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington, D. C., asking very 
specifically for the exact information 
you are seeking. If the data you need 
is not available it is probable that they 
may be able to develop the material 
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aii “A very large number of Professional Advertising men have indicated in 
ree writing their first choice preference for magazine circulation secured by direct 
” fen mail methods.* 













































































ser “Now, there is one magazine and one magazine only, among the 21,000 periodicals published 
vould in America, that stands supreme in the proportion of its direct-by-mail circulation — The 
m re- United States News. 
; andj ‘ 
thell “No longer need an advertiser spend valuable time and effort in costly investigations and 
surveys nor need he make demands for redundant proof. For hereunder is appended 
con-4 prima facie evidence. Prima facie is merely a five dollar phrase that means ‘evidence 
ee sufficient to establish the fact’. 
Wee “Here is evidence sufficient to establish the fact.” 
1e of 
r the 
me DIRECT BY MAIL 
; “—_ ren ohn 
Shove if MEUNITED STATES NEWS [EE ioe 
sey 
MAGATINE 2 o-6e. 6 @ . eer Sea Rs = SPOR REO ES OS | 
files " Jerccse He aaa a SEE EE ae Bs ~~ HE LE J 
this} a 4- . & oe Set es as ‘| 
pro- ” 5 . @ 64.6 ¢ aol 
ning | 6 oe 2 & @ | 
” 7 . . . . . — 
R 
% 18 
e 
om- 
The United States News 
en- Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President in charge of Advertising 
ery 
on ‘ \gency Space Buyers : 93% voted direct-by-mail circulation their first choice 
- ther Agency Executives : 93% “ “ “ “ “ “ 
eed 4 Adv. Mers., Consumer Goods 84% 
-hey q Adv. Megrs., Industrial Products 88 % 
1 Newsstand sales not involved) 
ria : ; = 
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from their work files if they have th: facts and figures that will be helpful. | Announce Second 




















personnel to put on it. In the latter 6. If you do not have the time nor Flag Cover Competition 
case there may be a slight charge for help for this we recommend the em- I f the U. S. Tre 
this service. eneinin f said . : n support © the a. roneury way 
ployment of a research organization savings program, The United States Fla 
2. Check the business magazines that can probably run down all of Association is sponsoring its second ar 
» fe ee hei . ; nual magazine flag cover competitio; 
in the fields in which you are inter the information you need and presen: The Patriotic Sepeies Suess of ag 
ested. it to you at reasonable cost. ation, with citation, will be awarded ; 
3. Discuss your requirements with winning magazines in each class, which ; 
the editors of these magazines. divided in two sections: (1) for the bes 
: Sonneborn to cover from a painting or drawing; (2 
4. Check with your trade associa- “Hospital Management" for the best cover from a_ photograph 
tion. H . Organization and business magazines con 
erman Sonneborn has been appointed » af the diate a hil 
§. Attempt to secure the annual eastern advertising manager of Hospital oe Sn ee ee re oe 
ouse organs and miscellaneous publica 
reports to stockholders of the com- Management, with headquarters at 551 tions make up another. To the magazin 
: Fifth Ave., New York. Editorial offices ; ca a 
panies whose products you wish to of the publication in New York re- with the most outstanding cover, th 
study, as these reports may have some main at 330 West 42nd St Cross of Honor of the Association wi 
7% , ' - ‘ _ be awarded. — 
Entries for an award should be address | 
; : “ars enemas a ee ee ed to The United States Flag Associatior < 
923 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 
pet cee Cy D. C., and must be received not late 
than July 3. The covers must be 
issues current on July 4, 1943 and shoul 
include a slogan with war bond appea 
Two copies of each cover should be sub 
mitted, accompanied by information stat 
ing whether the design is made from 
painting, drawing, or photograph 
A group of distinguished judges, head 
ed by David E. Finley, director, Nationa 
Gallery of Art, will make the awards 
Winners will be notified immediately fol 
lowing the judging on July § 
Park Succeeds Baldwin 
At Simonds Saw 
’ sss Verne C. Parker has been advanced t 
ne ence , hacen the position of advertising manager, Si ¥ 
r -"" monds Saw and Stee 
ML YOUR PRODUCT BE CHOSEN ? ae 
, Mass., serving als 
as advertising man 
TODAY the war is taking from the Paper and Pulp Manufacturing ager of Simonds Can 
Industry many products that have not been utilized or available in ada Saw Company 
™,* maa" : * Ltd., with factorie 
the past. The products range from Lignin Plastics, to Fibreboard gg eo page 
Tote Boxes, Parachutes for Flares, Woven Paper Fabrics, Pulp for branches in Vat 
Guncotton, Ordnance Containers and a host of other essentials. Mills couver, Toronté 
naturally are confronted with problems which these conditions impose. i “sag = 
New processes have been born—new practices inaugurated—change- the poecranveady poe 
overs—substitutes, etc., are the order of the day. department in 1918 
P , . 2 and was transferre¢ 
TOMORROW —- Mills will go back to normal peace-time production and VERNE C. PARKER to the advertising de 
will face much needed rehabilitation. But there will be an important partment in 191! 
difference! American Mills, plus those in war torn countries will seek where he worked as assistant to the lat 
; : , ‘ : Roy D. Baldwin 
needed machinery, chemicals, equipment and supplies for reconstruc- 
tion and modernization. Corrigan Director of Marketing 
Such are the conditions in the Industry— Petroleum Heat and Power 
and Tut Paper INDUSTRY AND PAPER Wort is |. F. Corrigan, formerly promotion anc 
providing vital help, editorially and through its advertising manager, has been appointed 
advertising pages. director of marketing of the — 
> Powe 7 , Stamtor 
ire you keeping the men in the mills informed — and Fower Company, % 
about your products? If not, Tue Paper INpustRY Realizing the need for postwar plan 
snp Paper Wortp is your logical vehicle to main- ning, an extensive development pro 
tain your lines of service. It is the only ABC gram is being organized by the company 
Monthly serving this industry and has highest mill In addition to studies of refinements ™ 
circulation. Its penetrative power assures reaching present oil burning equipment and re: 
all men of influence. lated products, marketing surveys wil 
be carried on. The management hopes 
Your advertising schedule should include this me- thereby, to expand its markets and con 
dium, because the present is your “key” period to tinue its leadership in its field when the 
cultivate orders for the future. Make space res- Wart 16 over Al 
ree oe Staff Changes at Gray & Rogers 
T. Harry Thompson has been appoint = 
FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. [emirates 
’ ° phia to succeeed John E. Cornwell. Ather 
99 EAST VAN N STREET, CHICAGO, ILL ton Seeley, for the past eight years with} PE 
BURE § ’ , . James G. Lamb Company, has joined th NEW! 
agency to handle copy and contact 
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20,000 ..»pies ¢ REvisTA InpusTRiIAL 


VOLUME 1—NUMBER 1...DATED MAY 1943 


have been mailed—in Portuguese to Brazil, and in Spanish to 
all the other countries of Latin America. 


Thus began a new monthly publication service. 


All types of industry are covered — including Construction, Mining, 
Metalworking, Textile, Food and Drug Processing, Public Utilities, 
Transportation, General Manufacturing, Consulting Engineers, Govern- 
ment Agencies, and Importers of Machinery and Electrical Equipment. 
If your products are adaptable, and you are set up to do business 
in Latin America, we would be pleased to send you copies of 


our publication on request. den 


ReEvIsTA INDUSTRIAL 





Latin American Editions of NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST—Atftiliated With The Penton Publishing Company 


PEN TON re8£.:3 22 @ > CLEVELAND. OF! O 
NEW YORK: 110 E. 42nd St.—PHILADELPHIA: 4618 Larchwood Ave.—CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave.—LOS ANGELES: 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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How War Has Affected British Distributors 


@ “ENGLAND'S distribution | sys- 
tem has not only survived the worst 
that war could bring, but has become 
stronger and more solidly entrenched 
in the country’s economy,” John J. 
Welch, editor, Mill Supplies, told sev- 
eral meetings of manufacturers and 
industrial distributors last month. 
Mr. Welch has just returned from 
a six weeks’ tour of England where 
he interviewed Oliver Lyttleton, Min- 
ister of Production, and other high 
British officials. He also visited and 


Air 


WOOD WORKING DIGEST 


REVIEW 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 


INDUSTRIAL EXPORT 
CATALOGS 


HITCHCOCK’S MACHINERY REVIEW * MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK * INDUSTRIAL EXPORT CATALOGS 


THE MERCHANDISE MART BUYERS’ GUIDE * WOOD WORKING DIGEST 


These Executives Use 


Machine Tool Blue Book 


In addition to over 30,000 executives in private metal working establishments 

. the Blue Book is used by thousands of Government officials engaged in 
one phase or another of procurement or manufacturing for war. Such officials 
use it regularly—rely on it—in planning, estimating, specification writing, 
buying and expediting. Some of the titles of such Government men are: 


Naval Supply Officers 
Naval Aircraft Planners and Estimators 
Navy Yard Superintendents 
Chief Ordnance Engineers 
Commanders of Submarine Mine Depots 
Shipyard General Managers 

leas Material Centers 
Railroad Master Mechanics 
Railroad Assistant Superintendents 
Foremen of Arsenals 
War Production Board Officials 
Street Railway Superintendents 
Foreign Purchasing Commissions 


Send for a new Brochure 


OTHER HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS 


HITCHCOCK’S MACHINERY 


THE MERCHANDISE MART 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 542 


TT 


conferred with manufacturers and 
distributors in the major production 
centers of England. 

Time, the blitz and actual lack of 
paper brought the British government 
to a simplified control system which 
primarily attends to producers and 
makes wide use of the honor system 
in its control over distributors, Mr. 
Welch reported. The British version 
of our Controlled Materials Plan, he 
added, insofar as distributors are con- 
cerned, operates as a silent and almost 


The only digest magazine covering 
all branches of the wood working in- 
dustry, especially manufacturers of 
the new plywoods, compregnated 
woods, etc. 

Amorica's Industrial Equipment Re- 
sale Mart. 

The Directory of the world's largest 
building—the Merchandise Mart of 
Chicago. 

Directories of industrial machinery 
and equipment to be circulated in 
Latin American countries—Spanish 
and Portuguese editions. Closing 
date June |, 1943. 





SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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unseen mechanism without the com- 
plicated priorities system to entangle 
supply men. “Control over products,” 
the speaker continued, “particularly 
cutting tools which are composed of 
such critical metals as to present a 
constant problem in any country at 
war, is exercised at the producer level 
and because of a virtual elimination 
of nonessential industries, distribution 
is allowed to take care of itself. There 
is little chance of excessive stocks pil- 
ing up on distributors’ shelves, hence 
inventory control is not attempted.” 

Distributors have been an official 
part of the Lend-Lease machinery in 
England from the very start and have 
an established mission to continue 
their regular function of warehousing 
and dispensing tools and supplies. Dis- 
counts, however, have been pared by 
government decree to a figure which 
barely covers the cost of operation. 

“There is an American impression 
that concentration has made sweeping 
alterations in the British industrial dis- 
tribution system; that firms have 
merged into so-called ‘Victory Stores’; 
that huge government warehouses 
have been established and a large scale 
elimination of business houses has 
taken place. The truth,” Mr. Welch 
emphasized, “is that none of these 
things has happened.” 

Britain’s concentration program, the 
speaker stated, covers some fifty-two 
industries and is presently to be ex- 
tended to nine others. Some 3,000 
establishments have been closed but as 
yet very few industries have been en- 
tirely liquidated. The space so released 
for munitions manufacture and stor- 
age is in excess of 65,000,000 sq. ft. 
and approximately 250,000 men have 
been freed for munitions work or the 
armed forces. 

“In England,” Mr. Welch, con- 
cluded, “you can be jailed or fined for 
leaving your job without permission 
of the Ministry of Labor; dismissing 
an employe without such permission; 
feeding bread crumbs to pigeons or 
seagulls; failure to save and turn in 
waste materials, etc. You eat less food, 
wear shabbier clothes, work longer 
hours, get more done than you 
dreamed possible and despite all this 
are healthier, keener, and spiritually 


stronger.” 


Chirurg Adds Copy Man 


Gerald King, formerly of Towle Sil’ 
smiths, has been added to the copy dep 
ment of James Thomas Chirurg Compa 


Boston agency 
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Automatic 
{ton daleleine 


Ravclio switch 


transmitter . 





Directional 


Send 
© fete) ok) 


continuous 
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Course , 
/ 
/ 


RADIO ROAD 


Transmitter sends continuous succession of 
dots and dashes. Automatic electronic switch 
is timed so that dot-dash sequences forming 
code letter ‘A’ go to one directional loop 
while dash-dot sequences forming code letter 
“N" go to other directional loop. Pilot ap- 
proaching on proper course, in sector where 
signals from both loops overlap, hears steady 
tone due to merger of ‘‘A"’ and ‘'N". Diver- 
gence from course causes one letter or the 
other to predominate. 
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Coming in “on the beam?” 


THE PICTURE explains one of electronic’s most fascinat- 
ing daily miracles. But it’s also a swell reminder that 
people eager to sell this business of electronics need a 
direction finder, too. 

They can overshoot the field . . . undershoot .. . or 
miss completely. They can over-emphasize the value of 
personal selling. They can get snarled up with the 
wrong media, or with lop-sided budgets. 

The simple fact of the matter is this .. . 

Today electronics is a big 3-way business . . . radio, 
communications and industry. Thirteen years ago it 
was a baby .. . but what a baby! Thirteen years ago 
we helped pin up that baby’s diapers, and we've been 
working for him ever since. 


We're the engineering and business magazine of the 
world’s most fantastic business . . . electronics. 

In the 1930’s we were read by a lot of so called “long 
hairs.” Now with most of the stuff they dreamed up 
winning battles, turns out they were -pretty practical 
gents after all. Anyway, today we are read by 22,000 
“long hairs”, “short hairs”, even “no hairs” (at $5 
year) ... the men with more electronic miracles in 
the making. 

We publish their magazine every month. And every 
month we have a certain number of pages (yes, they’re 
getting fewer) for folks other than ourselves who have 
something worth saying. If you’re one of them 
get going. 


om RR LT AOE TT 


Find them here...via 


1. RESEARCHERS, DESIGN AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERS AND EX- 


ECUTIVES in plants manufacturing radio, broadcasting, television, telephone, 














telegraph and sound equipment ... 2. CHIEF ENGINEERS, OPERATORS, 

MAINTENANCE MEN AND EXECUTIVES in broadcast, recording, theatre, 

commercial, government, aviation, police and marine radio and wire communi- 

cations . . . 3. ELECTRICAL, CONTROL, PRODUCTION AND — 

ENGINEERS, PHYSICISTS AND RESEARCHERS in all branches of industry 

where sensitive-current operation, automatic control and measuring, and safety DESIGN ° PRODUCTION bd USE 
devices are factors in operations. 

ELECTRONICS gets through to the Engineers Established in 1930 by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
in Patrolled Plants with Controlled Admission 330 West 42d St., New York, N.Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 41] 


Radio Gets Workers 


The job usually 
takes eighty to ninety minutes. 
Thus far the 
been 
represent the most fantastic range of 
backgrounds you 


fort to the workers. 


workers who have 


interviewed on these programs 


experiences and 


As a sample: 


Ex-Barber 


could imagine. 


Retired dentist 
Assistant cosmetics ,, 
Vocal 
buyer (depart- 
ment 


teacher 
store ) Violinist 


Son of Chinese 
restaurant man 
Orchestra leader 
Wild animal 
trainer 
Retired machine 
tool engineer 


Vaudeville singer 
and comedian 
Club wine steward 
Ex-Manager of 
country club 
Retired business 
executive 
Housewife Texas cow-girl 
Early in the series we had been con- 
cerned about some patriotic build-up, 
feeling that it would take more than 
ordinary consideration to get people 
into war work who weren’t already 
But that concern was needless. 
have 


in it. 


We find most of the workers 


FROM THE TOP ENGINEERS WHO APPLY FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 92.4% ARE ACCEPTED™ 





How much 





o 
is 
92.4% 
92.4% 
In terms of tomorrow: 


92.4% 


Sell to this 92.4%. 





9241 


17,000 top men in all branches of 
engineering and construction. 


In terms of readership: 


In terms of wartime purchasing: 


the major buying influence in war 
plant design and construction, and in the 
engineering branches of the armed forces. 


the engineers and contractors who 
will lead the way in postwar reconstruction. 


Reach them through the 


pages of the one magazine which they rate high- 
est and read first—their own publication. 







‘4 





A SELECTED 
AUDIENCE OF 
SPECIFIERS 
AND BUYERS 


NN 
“ 
+ Ty 
j 



















"Civil Engineering - 33 West 39th Street, New York, NY. 
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close relatives in service and there is 
no fooling about their deep personal 
interest in the war products they are 
helping to make. They are earnest, 
direct and utterly sincere in their 
devotion to the work as part of Pro- 
So, in their own 
words usually, they can mention these 


gram for Victory. 


sentiments in their interviews. 

The program is to be continued be- 
yond its original thirteen-week sched- 
ule as result of the initial results, the 
being changed to Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings fol- 
lowing the six o’clock news broadcast. 
It may have some public relations or 


time 


employe relations benefits as by-prod- 


ucts of the basic aim. We don’t 
know. Naturally, we hoped the pro- 


gram would be heard by many people 
not necessarily interested in jobs, and 
their possible influence was in mind 
when the program was planned. 


Tate Leaves Delta to 
Join Dumore Company 


James Tate has resigned as vice-presi 
dent and general sales manager, Delta 
Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee, to become 
director of industrial 
marketing and _ re- 
search of The Du- 
more Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis. Mr. Tate 
will be responsible 
for planning Du- 
more’s marketing and 
manutacturing pro- 
gram in the postwar 
era which the com- 
pany feels is impor- 
tant enough to be 
given specialized at- 
tention. 





JAMES TATE 


Prior to his association with Delta, dat 
ing from 1931, Mr. Tate served as tech 
nical editor of Popular Mechanics and 
later as managing editor of Popular Home- 


craft. He is a past president of the Mil 
waukee Association of Industrial Advert 
tisers 


Transcribe "Man Behind the Gun’ 
For War Plants 


Keenly aware of the public service fea 
tures of the radio series “The Man Behind 
the Gun,” Elgin National Watch Com 
pany, sponsor of the show, is working of 
plans whereby transcriptions will be made 
available to play in war plants during rest 
periods, as a means of acquainting en 
ployes with the use our forces are making 
of the equipment turned out by American 
industry. The company also foresees 4 
possible demand for transcriptions m 
patriotic organizations and service 

The series was designed as a blic 
service feature, and without change was 
sponsored by Elgin beginning Ma: 
Last month it was selected for one 
1942 George Foster Peabody awar It 
is aired over fifty-nine CBS stations Sun 
days at 10:30 p.m. EWT. J. Walter 


Thompson Company is the agency 
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ILANT-PRODUCTION 
DIRECTORY 


Mewslelier 





IVOL. 1, NO. 3 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


PRICE, Your Interest 





Help to Save 
sers Time 
O. A. 


MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., a lead- 


leldon, vice-president of 


Chicago advertising agency, 


urged business paper publishers in 
recent address to do all they can 
conserve readers’ time in these 
usy war days. He suggested con- 
lensing material as one way to speed 


eas from printed page into readers’ 











minds in a given number of reading 
nutes. 
his is the key to the outstanding 


which has been won by 


success 


\NT-PropUCTION Directory. It’s 


streamlined with the number of 


lassification headings greatly re- 
lueed as compared with previous 
field. In the old- 
fashioned industrial directory you'll 


nractice in this 


tnd hundreds of special headings 
bulk 


more time needed to locate desired 


hich result in greater and 


sources of supply. 
In PLANT-PropuctTion DrReEc- 


RY, bulk 
Vol of 


has been eliminated in 


ease and convenience of 


s—and manufacturers, whose 


roduction men and _ purchasing 
waste 
Maybe 
the 


Production Board, Redistribu- 


cutives have no time to 
these days, say they like it. 
office of 


why a branch 


Yepartment, wrote : 
‘\Ve all have a job to do, and we 
of nothing that is more valu- 
le right now than the saving of 
me. Your directory is our answer, 
More ways than one, when critic- 
ly needed material must be tracked 
MA We are certain that others 

equally useful.” 


Here’s Distribution 
Where It Counts 


P) \nt-Propuction Directory is 





ot nly circulated by controlled dis- 


ion, but the distribution is | 
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maintained through the co-operation 
of 1200 salesmen of industrial dis- 
tributors all over the United States. 
In this way we can guarantee cov- 
erage of all newly developed manu- 
facturing plants and all old plants 
recently converted to active opera- 
tions. In addition these salesmen 
report all personnel changes through- 
out industry, thus assuring distribu- 
tion of PLANT-PropucTION DtREc- 
TORY not only to the right plants 
but to the right man in those plants. 

Here is a guarantee that really 
means something, for the develop- 
ment of war plants throughout the 
United States has been so rapid that 
unless you were practically on the 
ground you wouldn't be likely to 
know about it. The industrial dis- 
tributor’s salesman is on the ground, 
and he does know about it. 

That's why ce ypies of PLANtT-Pro- 
are distributed 
the 


DUCTION DIRECTORY 


throughout the year to new 
plants and the new men who are in- 
terested in buying materials, ma- 
chinery and supplies for every type 
of operation in war-time industrial 


production 


More About Saving 
Valuable Time 


We're 


you about the time-saving value of 


going to keep on telling 
PLANT-PropucTION Directory, be- 
cause that’s really the basis of our 
service. Industrial men use it be- 
cause they know it saves them valu- 
able minutes in locating sources of 
supply—and their use of it is what 
makes it effective to you as a sales 
promotion medium. 

So, as just one more brick we are 
building into this wall of user ac- 
\rthur J. Utz, 


purchasing agent of the Greenport 


ceptance, listen to 
Basin and Construction Company, 


Greenport, L.. I., which is making a 





major contribution to Uncle Sam’s 
ship-building program : 
“Your 


TORY 


PLANT-PrRopuUCcTION DrI- 
REC is in continuous use in our 
We also have two other 


but 


office here. 


directories in our office, for 
handy quick reference we turn to 


your publication first.’ 


Why We Publish 
Two Editions a Year 


Maybe you would like to know 


why we publish two editions of 


PLANT-PropucTiON DIRECTORY a 
year. There are several reasons, but 
here are a few that will interest you: 

Industry is so big and so wide- 
spread that it takes a lot of copies 
of an industrial directory to supply 
Hence annua! 
25,000. 


But with such a big edition, we 


real coverage. our 


distribution of 


have an opportunity to double our 
service to you, by issuing a spring 
edition, with 12,500 copies, and a 
fall edition, with 12,500 copies more. 
Thus product listings are constantly 
in process of being changed and 
kept up to date, and our advertisers 
have a chance to change their copy 
as well 

This combination means: more 
complete coverage, more recent and 
better 


dependable listings — hence 


service for users and advertisers. 


Is There Anything 
You Want to Know? 


A manufacturer recently asked us 
to let him know how many aircraft 
have 


factories received yples of 


PLANT-Propuction Directory. We 
told him. 

Have you a question you want 
Let rl 


answered ? me know, and 


come a-runnin’. 


Yours jor Vicloyg 


Information Ike 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 42] 


Salesmen in Wartime 


concentrated market for mining ma- 
chinery because within the state al- 
most twenty per cent of the total 
United States mining is carried on. 
Comparing the various percentages 
that each state bears to the total for 
the several different kinds of market 
data will illustrate how such informa- 
tion may be used. Further clarifica- 
tion is provided through brief con- 


sideration of two actual case studies. 








£000 Buyers 


Case 1—A manufacturer of elec- 
trical household appliances (luxury 
items) attempted to distribute 
throughout all of the area east of the 
Mississippi. One territory selected arbi- 
trarily and without market analysis or 
weighing of potentials, consisted of 
the southeastern states: North Caro- 
South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. In this 
and 


lina, 


area it was found, after sales 
sales expenses were truly allocated, 
that the total selling expenses made up 


of warehousing, office expenses, sales- 








And No Other Medium Covers Them 





s ege 
Significant Facts 
Value Products .$1,000,000,000 


ae: 1,000,000,000 
Pr 4th Largest User 
Employees .......... 260,000 


Chemicals and Minerals 
purchased. . . 57,000,000 tons 


ALIN 


(gage 


























Ind 


ub lications, we 





ae I v A 
BRANCH OFFICES = 


NEW YORK 


Only in Ceramic 
Data Book—the Annual en- 
gineering handbook con- 
taining operating data used 
by plant executives and 
technicians of glass, pottery, 
enamel, refractories and 
clay products plants — do 
you obtain full coverage of 


these active markets. 


77°, repeat busi- 
ness, over a period of 22 
years, of advertisers who 
have renewed their space, 


speaks for itself. 


Publishers to He Building Industry 





PORTLAND 


- LOS ANGELES — 


men’s commission and travel expense 
actually exceeded the gross sales. Thi 
meant that it would have been |e 
expensive to have thrown away th 
products than to have tried to dis 
tribute in this territory. 

The moral of the case is this: If ; 
critical analysis had been made of th 
relative amounts of all or part of th 
retail sales, income tax returns, natiy: 
white population, auto registrations 
and numbers of telephones, it woul 
have been apparent that the potentia 
market in this area was relatively s 
small for this type of product that j 
could not economically be exploited 

Case 2—A manufacturer of agri- 
cultural equipment had also arbitrarily 
and without detailed market analysis 
divided the state of Texas into ten 


sales territories. The decision resulted 








in every salesman being forced to 


cover areas up to 300 miles square 


Profits were noticeable by their ab- 
sence and it was found that the sales. 
men were spending as much as forty 
per cent of their time behind th 
wheel of an automobile, and therefore 
not in selling. 

The correction of this situation was 
started through plotting (by coun- 
ties) on a large map of Texas the rela- 
tive percentages of “acres under culti- 
vation.” This information, it might 
be added, is readily available through 
governmental agricultural __ reports 
When the sales territories were then 
also laid out on the same map, it was 
immediately apparent that in a num- 
ber of territories a space as much a 
200 miles wide in the middle of the 
salesman’s territory was semi-arid or 
grazing land. It was necessary, ol 
course, for the salesman to cross this 
non-productive area to reach the parts 
of his territory where there was a rea- 
sonable percentage of cultivation. 

A reapportionment of sales terri- 
tories, without attempting to sell or 
provide service in the arid or grazing 
areas, resulted in the securing of great- 
ly improved coverage with forty per 
cent less expense. 

Undoubtedly a 
territorial determinations 
plunged into with as little market 


number of 
have been 


great 


analysis and as ill-advisedly as the two 


It is believed that 
common- 


cases cited above. 
the methods outlined are 
sense methods using readily available 
data, and that the campaign or terti- 
tory thus determined will not be bur- 
dened from the start with a hopeless 
handicap. 








— 
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In more than 8,000 plants 


Ct os Gt ap oe Os 


over 40,000 men responsible for the design of 


HEE E OOO ff ff 


machines, appliances, and equipment 


CH) (OO A) 3&3 Ss KR KE SS ES 


keep posted on materials, parts, octal and finishes 


Xe KE KE 


to improve performance or reduce maintenance 


oo 


by reading 


MAcHEY DESIGN 


PENTON PUBLICATION e PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND, OHIO 












If what you make goes into or on any machine from a wrist watch to a 
locomotive—your advertising in MACHINE DESIGN gives you complete 
coverage of this tremendously important market, reaching the Design 
Engineering Executives of every plant. For further details write for new 
booklet ‘Getting it Specified’’ which analyzes fte market by products, 
location, and financial ratings, and tabulates MACHINE DESIGN ’s coverage. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 74] 


The Graphic Arts 


Board, the Federal Housing Admin 
National 


istration and the Housing 


Agency. 

2. Almost every industrial ad man 
recently has had a hand in the de- 
velopment ot employe guide books, 
ind for the first time in the history 


business and 


of American industry 


these books are readable, understand- 
able and helpful volumes much 


thumbed and used. 


I’m referring to a few recent addi- 


tions to my file of wartime printing 
“Partners in Re- 
vere” is the handbook 


Revere Copper and Brass, 


and lithography. 
title of the 
issued by 
Incorporated. Everything an em- 
employe new or old alike might care 
to know about Revere, its place in 
the industry, in the war effort; its 
benefits, its labor rela- 
tions policies, its health and insurance 


services; its 
helps are intelligently presented for 
all to comprehend quickly and easily. 
thirty-six-page, 
two-color letterpress booklet 

Revere has also scooped the field with 


It’s a pocket Size, 










































































Don’t underestimate the pow- 
er of the Purchasing Agent. 


He almost always has a 
voice in deciding what his 
company shall buy. Of 
course he isn’t the only im- 
portant link in the CBI. Other 
key executives also influence 





Int 


FAILRMOUNT 
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TOOL & DIE 10 


Include the 
PURCHASING AGENT 


in the CYCLE of 
BUYING INFLUENCE 


buying decisions—the Chief 
Engineer, Plant Superintend- 
ent, Tool and Die Engineer, 
General Manager and Pro- 
duction Manager. The TOOL 
& DIE JOURNAL reaches all 
of them... an average of 11 
such men in 13,000 plants. 
We deliver your sales mes- 
sage to the very men you 
would like to call on per- 


URNAL 


VELANOD 2 








a safety handbook—also pocket siz 
in cartoon technique. It’s 
“for your own good and for the go 


called 
S 7 
of us all.” 
‘round . . . all America: 
wartime Allis-Chalmer 
Mfg. Company ranks topmost in m 
book, and I nod in their 
again for their new “first.” It’s titled 
Safe at Work at Allis 
. a guide book of safet 


and health practices for women wa 


For all 
advertisers, 


di rector 


“Women, 
Chalmers” 
workers. Thirty-two pages, poche 
size in two color offset lithography 
a distinctive feminine treat 


p re pe 


it offers 
ment of man-sized topics. . . 





operational procedure around hea\ 
mechanical equipment. War produc 
tion Board likes this kind of printed 
promotion, ditto, War Manpowe 
Commission. 


Akin to this method of assisting 
the manpower program is the rapidl 
growing production of guide book: 
providing supervisors with informa. 
tion on proper handling of workers 


The Aircraft 
Wichita, Kans., sets the pace with an 


Cessna Company o 
inspiring new pocket size manual 
titled, “How to Win Workers.” It’ 
cartoony in style and treatment, using 
large type size for editorial content 
It’s given to all instructing foremen, 
supervisors, lead men and crew chicfs 
to show them the proper methods of 
directing workers for best and utmost 
production. 

( Advertising tackling the 
editing of such a handbook shovldn’t 


men 


be without a new report on the topic 
issued by the Policy Holders Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison Ave. 
New York. It’s ‘Training 
Employes As Job Instructors.’’) 

3. “The Waldes Warrior” is a new 
“comic-book” style house magazine 
of Waldes Koh-i-noor, Inc. . 


time maker of slide fasteners, but cur- 


called, 


- « peace- 


rently embarked on a vital war manu- 
facturing job. The company wanted 
a house magazine, but it didn’t want 
the usual, tabloid newspaper kind, nor 
the time-honored magazine makeup 
. it wanted it to be so different and 
sO easy to read that not one word, 
nor one thought would be missed by 


.. It put the job in the 


hands of its advertising agency, The 


the reader. . 


Grey Advertising Agency, New York. 
. . » The paper’s tabloid in size, four 
pages, printed two colors, letterpress, 
in typical comic strip fashion, ‘ack- 
ling each topic with keen interest. 
Safety is dramatized with plant doc- 
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BOBBY’S HEAD IS 
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IN THE CLOUDS... 


. and by criminny . . . so 
would yours be if you could 
see or feel as Bobby does. His 
eyes arte fixed at new heights 

. . at new towers in the sky. 


True, there is a war, which 
makes demands even on Bobby 
... sometimes overwhelms him 
with its global magnitude—but 
from this very magnitude comes 
that magnetic something so all- 
consuming in its appeal to him. 


The amazing progress in the 
field of radio engineering, radio 
control, radio wave utility, and 
the possibilities ic may reach 
are overwhelming, even to his 
imagination. But it is not mere- 
ly in his imagination — it is 
already here. Bobby probably 
could tell you it is called 
RADIONICS . . . and if he 
aspires to this—rest assured 
that he visions a wonderful new 
frontier. 


Founded in 1913, the Institute 
of Radio Engineers is an or- 
ganization of over 8500 Radio 
Engineers, banded together 
for the advancement of radio. 
26 Sections hold meetings in 
26 cities in the USA and 
United Nations . . . and its 
Official Publication is — 
Proceedings of the I.R.E. 


1438 


PAID CIRCULATION 













PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


I-R-E 
THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. ME. 3-5661 








WILLIAM C. COPP — National Advertising Manager 
SCOTT KINGWILL DUNCAN A. SCOTT & COMPANY 
Central States Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
228 North La Salle St. Mills Building 44 Western Pacific Building 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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tors as heroes . . . selling employes on 
instant use of the infirmary in case of 
accidents and illness. . . . Outstanding 
achievements of individual workers— 
men and women—are glamorized in 
the “superman” vein. . . . Carelessness 
is a timely subject in every issue and 
“Jerry the Jerk” is now a looked-for 
character in each issue of “The War- 
me «+s A from 
Waldes 
“sell out of every issue.” 


4. The Thomas A. Edison Com- 
pany of South Orange, N. 


recent report 


Koh-i-noor, Inc., reveals a 


J., turned 
in the most outstanding exhibit of 


“keeping in touch” printing that has 
come my way. This company wanted 
to keep in constant touch with the 
many hundreds of men who had gone 
with the colors, and it elected to 
publish a house magazine just for men 
and women in the uniform of Uncle 
Sam. “Edison Men at War,” is a 
two-color letterpress, 8'/2x1l, twen- 
ty-four page and cover affair. It 
tells only of the activities of men and 
women in the service, keeps all posted 
with the whereabouts and advance- 


It’s chock full 


ments of the others. 


of snapshots. 





Photo Courtesy CALSHIP 


With 11 Billion Dollars Worth 
of Ships Now Building 


Do ALL of the RIGHT Men in the Marine 
Industries Know About Your Products? 


Then get the facts about MARINE EQUIPMENT, which 
in just four months has become a vital working tool 
in the hands of more than 9,500 executives, production 
and operating men in more than 2,000 shipyards and 


ship operating companies. 





I'd like continuing on with these 
citations, Ralph. Your favorite ad 
men are responsible for so many you 
could devote your entire issue to such 
acclamation, but a halt must be called 
somewhere, and here and now’s a 
good a time as any. 

I believe that in some small measure 
I’ve left the idea that curtailments of 
materials won’t drive good and essen- 
tial industrial 
rightful place in the present drive to 
Victory. I think, too, I’ve recalled 
to your mind the excellence of the 
work to date of your favorite ad men 
and deposited an indelible statement 
that whatever the conditions are in 
the future, your industrial ad men 
will hop right over them benefiting 
all with the accomplish- 
ments. 

I part 
with the admonishment I make and 
hear made so often these days. Don’t 
be too concerned with all the cur- 
tailment orders and the rumors that 
follow. Don’t be too concerned with 
the fact that your papers are a trifle 
on the gray or cream side, or because 
your favorite text paper is no longer 
available. Hop to the job with what 
material remains. As long as we have 
paper and printing ink there'll be no 
let down in advertising’s contribution 
to Victory. 






























advertising from _ its 


resultant 


company with you now, 


HERBERT KAUFMAN. 





Milwaukee Advertising Club 
Holds War Advertising Contest 
The Milwaukee Advertising Club is 


sponsoring a competition among Wiscon 
sin industries to determine outstanding 
ads dedicated to the war effort. The 
purpose of the contest is to give recogni 
tion to firms who have promoted such 
public service drives as the Red Cross 
Navy, Marine and Aviation Recruiting 
salvage, victory garden and War Bond 
drives 

Only ads of Wisconsin firms are eligi 
ble for competition. All advertisements in 


MARINE EQUIPMENT offers you the most complete 
coverage of shipbuilding and ship operating companies 
and the deepest penetration to “buying influences” 
within those companies. On both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts it delivers maximum coverage of builders sina. Ck hs es Eee of Ot 
and operators. And in the Great competition Firms entering this 
Lakes-Mississippi Valley region, of the contest should submit their com 
where the marine industries are plete presentation—-programs, nVRIO™ 
. . . announcements, advertisements al 
tremendously active, its circula- low-up literature 
tion is unmatched. Gus Trester, chairman of the awards 
committee, announces that the « 
will close May 15, 1943. Award wil 
be made at the June meeting of t! Mil 
waukee Advertising Club 


business papers, general magazines anc 
newspapers, direct mail, outdoor © and 
streetcar ads produced since June 1, 1942 
may be entered r 

The promotion of Army-Navy “E 





Write today for 
complete information 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


1940 Daily News Bldg., Chicago, IIL 


Appoints Evans Associates 

Golconda Diamond Products (Corpo 
ration, Chicago, has selected Evans As 
sociates, Inc., to handle all advertising 
and sales promotion 
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“Make up your inind 
where you want this, 
lady; | gotta drop two 
more by six tonight” 


| living is engaging the attention of almost 
every American today. 

And ... Newsweek is taking the lead in exploring 
America’s, and the world’s, new way of life. “Postwar 
Horizons”—a mirror of world living in the days that 
lie ahead—now supplements such other Newsweek ex- 
clusives as Periscope, News Significance, and the Signed 
Opinions of experts in government, finance, statesman- 
ship, and war strategy. 

Here is an editorial formula geared to the needs of 
thinking people. And, although this will be a very 
different world come Victory, one fundamental fact 
will remain: 

The richest market for new postwar products and 
services will continue to be today’s leaders in world 
living. The kind of people* who, in ever increasing 
numbers, are turning to Newsweek for a more complete 
understanding of what tomorrow will bring. 


Newsweek 


The Magazine That Looks Ahead 
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93% of Newsweek's more 
than a half million circulation 
is concentrated among leaders 
in business, industry, govern- 
ment and the professions... 
the highest concentration of 
above-average Americans, per 
advertising dollar, offered by 
any magazine. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 


War Production Drives 


important for the 
Note that this 


means there is no single pattern of 


33) 


which it 1s most 


committee to work. 


activities for all effective committees. 


In plant A, absenteeism may be a 
problem; if so, it should be a real 
part of the committee program. In 


plant B, there may be no absenteeism 
problem, but a real job to be done on 
conservation or on scrap. And so on. 
But it is also important to note that 


this approach requires full and frank 


discussion by of just 
what it sees as the production prob- 
lems. An of and 
sincere analysis of the facts as under- 
stood by both management and labor 
is the sine qua non of an effective 


management 


honest statement 


committee program. 

Let me refer briefly to a few of 
these discretionary activities. I have 
mentioned There 
lot of misconceptions about this prob- 


absenteeism. are a 


lem —its size, its significance, the 
causes that lie behind it, and the pos- 
sibilities of 


pause to make only 


effective action. I will 
a few observa- 





IF YOU NEED 





COVER 


NAVY SPECIFICATIONS 


GOT 


CATALOGS 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


MAINTENANCE MANUALS 
EMPLOYEE TRAINING HANDBOOKS 


and need them now 


. « « let Beaverite submit samples from one 
or more of its attractive stocks—and quote 
you equally attractive prices. 

BESTEX Navy Specification-Covers are a 
typical example of the stock, service and 
savings available to you. 

First, these artificial leather covers have 
been approved by the U. S. Navy. Second, 
to insure their prompt delivery at a uni- 
formly low price, we print or stamp a quan- 
tity with your name and other permanent 


copy. 
In vestigate 


a “BINDA-LITE” 





Plastic Screw Posts 


. used so extensively in Looseleaf 
Covers. We are sole distributors. 
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These are held in stock at our plant for 
your subsequent imprint orders — and be- 
cause of experience and equipment, the 
final imprinting can be done and the com- 
pleted covers shipped in the shortest possible 


time. 


If you supply the Navy or our other 
armed forces with any product which re- 
quires instructions for installation or mainte- 
nance — if you publish handbooks, manuals, 
employee instruction books, save your- 
self time and trouble—write Beaverite today. 


* 
ac, BEAVERITE™ nc” 


33 DeWitt Street 
BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


* ) 





tions. Although an important prob. 
lem in many plants, our committees 
have found in many others that their 
materials and scheduling problems are 
so overwhelming or their absentee rate 
is already so low that an action pro- 
gram is unnecessary. Where it is im- 
have 



































portant, committees found it 
necessary first to find its causes. Then 
to build a program, not of indiscrim- 
inate condemnation, but of affirmative 
action to remedy the causes. War 
Production Drive Headquarters is fur- 
nishing committees with materials t 


assist them in this kind of a program 


I have already mentioned conserva- 
tion and salvage. Plants using critical 
materials have to do a job the govern- 
ment can’t do for them—of finding 
ways to use less critical materials and 
salvaging all they can. 

Then there is quality of output. A 
reduction in rejects also saves the 
man-hours, 


An 


nation critical materials, 


and previous production effort. 





improvement in the quality of the ele 
output will advance our fightingfiofa gr 
effectiveness. ore t 

A program on safety and health idely 
can conserve enormous quantities ol 
trained man-hours, This is a job that ket 
has to be done in the plant and withfimetals, 
the workers in their work and living 

:, Thes 
habits. 

I shall not attempt to discuss sev- hile c 
eral other alternative committee pro- fort, ar 
grams. But let me especially empha- They n 
size two functions which practically ga 
all of the effective committees have 
found important. The first is the use Whe 
of the ideas and experience of the ready v 
workers in the plant. Committees in os 
action have proved that workers can 
contribute a great deal to an improve- the too 
ment in the efficiency of the plant. Just 
In parts this has come about from the theit 
discussions in the top committees of a, 
their subcommittees on production#/*™ain 
problems. The frank discussions by [victory 
top management of the production a. 
bottlenecks have produced many ideas 
for adjustment of the specifications 
for parts, material, and equipment, of 
the flow of material, of the process- 
ing of the material which have ad- 
vanced the plant’s efficiency. 

In addition, the job must be done 
in terms of the individual worker. An 
individual suggestion system ys 
great dividends of improved efhciency 
committees have found. It must be 
jointly administered; it must have the 
backing of both top and subori nate 
management; it must get the con- KB, 4 
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This is an opportunity for an 


EXPERIENCED 
ENGINEER 
25 to 35 years of age 


und it 
. Then 
jiscrim- 
rmative 

War 
is fur. who is capable, on own initia- 
tive, of undertaking original 
product design and develop- 
ment for post-war manufactur- 


rials t 


‘ogram 




















nserva- ing program with an old, well 


established firm in medium 
small midwestern city. 


critical 
rovern- 
finding 


als and 








put. A 
es_ the 
-hours, 
t. An 
of the 


EFORE the war, this company (now manufacturing 
electrically actuated devices for aircraft), was one 
ghtingffof a group of manufacturers that annually produced 
ore than 2 million units of a very necessary and 
idely used product. The manufacturers represent a 


ket for hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 


health 
ties ol 
»b that 
d with§metals, materials, parts, equipment and finishes. 


living 


These plants—and thousands of others like them— 
hile contributing mightily to the war production ef- 
ort, are daily drawing nearer to the post-war period. 
They must start laying the groundwork, now, for the 
time when the backlog of war orders is but a memory. 


ss seV- 
¢ pro- 
mpha- 
tically 
; have 


he use’ When peace comes, these alert companies want to be 


ttady with blueprints and specifications for those new 
machines, appliances and devices which must supplant 


yt the 
tees 1n 
rs can 
the tools of war on their production lines. 


pre veC- 
plant. Just what form these new products will take—what 
thir engineering and design features are to be—will 


remain a secret of the plant laboratories . . . until 


m the 


ees OF 


victory is won. 


One thing is certain, however. Electrical opera- 
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WAR MARKET 
and TOMORROW'S 
POST-WAR MARKET 


MATERIALS, METALS, 


(electrical and mechanical) 





tion will be adominant factor in the design of these post- 


war products—just as it is the very keystone of so 
many of the products being manufactured today, for 
combat, back-of-the-lines production, communication, 
transportation, etc. The trend toward automatic 
operation is unmistakable. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING ... the only publi- 
cation that concentrates on the development of prod- 
ucts which are electrically operated . . . thus draws 
ever closer to the dominant interests of product makers. 


It is the only publication which embraces in its reader- 
ship the manufacturers of a// such electrically operated 


machines, appliances and equipment. 


For the advertiser selling to this field, ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING is a double-barreled sales weapon. 
It keeps today’s war markets within point blank range 
and at the same time lays down a continual barrage on 
the engineers and designers of the products of tomorrow. 


With such fire power, it’s mighty hard to miss! 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Publishers to Industry Since 1892 
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EXECUTIVE 
MANAGEMENT 
IN CHARGE OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


Send today for your FREE copy 
of “A Guide To Effective 
Freight Transportation Promo- 
tion” and read what Shippers 
all over the country have to say 
about current Transportation 
problems — Rail . . . Highway 
...+ Water... Air Transport. 
Never before has there been a 
timely, factual manual of this 
nature published. Sales and 
Advertising Executives will 
also find it helpful in produc- 
ing effective campaigns. 








TRAFFIC WORLD 

422 So. Market St., Chicago, ILL 

Gentlemen: Please send copy of “A Guide To 
Effective Freight Transportation Promotion." 


Ns 0 0 66066666bd0bbneseeesedeéoosoce 


Tile. 


Company... 








tinuous support of labor. It must 
give adequate recognition to useful 
ideas. With these, it can be one of the 
most important parts of the commit- 
tee’s production drive. 

And finally, there must be an edu- 
cational program. Let’s understand 
each other on this. It must be honest. 
By that, it means that it must truly 
come from the joint committee and 
state facts and programs which are 
fully sponsored by both labor and 
management. It must be honest also 
in the that it deals with the 
issues and programs on which the 
joint committee is working. A part 
of this job is to bring home to the 
worker the significance of his job. 
Not to make him patriotic, that is 
unnecessary; but to make him see 
what his work means to his country 
and its urgent need. Thus the edu- 
cational program must be built on 
the factory’s “facts of life.” It can 
and should widely use posters, stream- 
pamphlets, recorded 
transcriptions, movies, plant 
papers, and other publicity media. 
These must be related to the knowl- 
edge and action of the joint commit- 
tees on the real production problems 
of the plant. 

The War Production Drive Head- 
quarters is servicing existing commit- 
tees with a considerable amount of 
such material. We are happy that it 
is being widely used. We are even 
happier when we find it used with 
discrimination for we cannot expect 
to make all material equally signifi- 
cant for all plants. We are still hap- 
pier when committees supplement or 
even substitute for our materials with 


sense 


ers, stickers, 


news- 


educational media that are directly 
related in the plant to its own prob- 
lems. 

Permit me to point out the direct 
application of some of my comments 
to the work of plant publicity cam- 
relations 
Their work can be of immense value 


paign and public experts. 
as an element in the committee pro- 
But it must not be conceived 


and executed as though it were the 


gram. 


drive or as though it needs no direc- 
tion from the committee responsible 
for the drive. It can do an enormous 
amount to carry the program of the 
each 
facts, and with an emotional appeal 


committee to worker — with 
which is the more powerful because 
it is realistic. 

It has been my purpose in this 
statement to report to you, in a sum- 
mary way, on the progress of the War 





Production Drive and to point out tha 
basic principles on which it is de. 
veloped. 

We can be proud of the recor 
being made by many committees in 
improving production, building bet 
ter labor relations, and in liftin 
morale. But our work has barely be: 
gun. There is an enormous producf 
tion job still ahead of us. 
bend every effort to play our ow: 
part in overwhelming the Axis in th 
shortest possible time. To do that jot 
requires the establishment of man 


We mus 


more committees and the building u 
of many committees that exist onl) 
on paper—or whose work is by 
means as effective as the governmen | 
has a right to expect. | 





I have enumerated the basic prin 
ciples of the drive as they have grown 
through the experience of labor, man 
agement, and the government. The 
drive is voluntary. Basic to their 
work is the patriotic duty of man- T 
agement to sincerely participate, labor 
to concentrate its best and unselfish 
efforts, government to insist upon and 
to service the committees. It mus f e 
be supported by the real leadership o! 
management and of labor and _ both 
must be functioning on the commit: 
tees. Finally, avoiding all collective Seyera 
bargaining problems, the committee 
must be carrying on as effective a job 
as possible in every production prob 
lem that holds back production. 


one ab 
knapsa 
stuffed 
taking 


















Within the pattern of democracy 
labor, management, and government 
are fighting a war in a manner 0 


which we may be proud. With devo We | 
tion and sincerity, we can go ahead “_ 
into a production program that wil 

bring us to final victory. We the i 
can look our soldiers and our childreml 

in the eye and be proud of our wagggfams 

job—of the way in which we ha\ — 
responded to our patriotic duty—' 

the way in which we have built bet{imateria 


ter labor relations under the stress 0! logran 
the war. 
ar ide 


Nevergole Resumes Farming 
]. Mack Nevergole, is taking a e 


absence as advertising manager, © 

Rubber Company, Philadelphia, t 

his time to essential farm work 

he has considerable experience. The © 
all advertising department will be te 
by Eleanor R. Bauer, assisted by M re 
K Herzog 


Handles Woodworth Account 


Brooke, Smith, French &@ Dorrat 
Detroit, has been appointed to ha: 
advertising of the N. A. Wor 
Company and the Suprex Gage C 
Ferndale, Mich 
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C prin 
grown 
", Man 


Be The 


<1 The marshal’s baton in 


“ithe overstuffed brief case 


ship of 
d both 
ommit- 
llective§ Several wars ago sloganeer Napoleon coined the 
mittee: . , — 
» a jogo about the marshal’s baton in every soldier’s 
| prob-fknapsack. All right! Then what’s in all these over- 


mn. 





tuffed brief cases we see advertising managers 


ocracy 











taking home night after night? 


rnment 


iner Ol 

, devo’ We think it’s more than just papers. The baton 
h ac " *) *¥°,° . 

iy = ofnew responsibilities is there, too. 

1 

. thell a ow 

; as New and varied responsibilities. Plans and pro- 
ularel 

ur waggrams for selling War Bonds, for service and 
e hav . , 
y—_offaintenance education, and for conserving scarce 
—_ 

lt bet f{materials. Rationing guides for workers. Production 
ress O 


grams for labor-management committees. Post- 
ar ideas for products and distribution. Who more 
utural than the advertising manager to supply 


deas, plans, and leadership in such activities? 


You know what all such do to a brief case! 
leetings do likewise to the day’s working schedule. 
mal! wonder an advertising manager these days 


inds ‘ime for almost everything except advertising. 
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It is reason enough for his taking a close look at 


his advertising agency. 


The right kind of agency can be a big help to the 
advertising manager in wartime. Its performance 
pattern will include the handling of creative detail 
for all kinds of space advertising, of course. But 
genuine cooperation will go far beyond that. By 
long established habit it will supplement the adver- 
tising department in all its creative and planning 


responsibilities. 


It will serve in toto to free the advertising man- 


ager for maximum growth, executive-wise. 


Business, individually and collectively, will owe 
much in the years ahead to men who find the time 
today to keep their organizations sales-minded and 
customer-minded. In many an organization the name 
to merit that citation will belong to an advertising 
manager who attacked his total-war problems with 
the support and cooperation of an advertising 


agency committed to a policy of total service. 


IN OUR BOOK: Advertising is more effec- 
tive as advertising managers are more 
influential in inner-management circles. 





Fuiter 


S mitt 
Ross 


71 VANDERBILT AVENUE+- NEW YORK 
1501 EUCLID AVENUE~- CLEVELAND 
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CIRCULATION 
in the 


World’s Largest 


PRODUCTION 
INDUSTRY 


representing billions 


of dollars in mafeyials 


ft 


and equipment. 


in this vital industry, it's 


Screw Machine 


Engineering 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCREW MACHINE 
PUBLISHING CO., INC 


45 EXCHANGE STREET 
ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 37] 


Carrier's Postwar Planning 


| there is going to be a future worth 


As long as we plan 
confidently, and not boastfully, we're 
on firm ground. But, as “pride goeth 
before a fall,” we must be ever con- 
scious of our responsibility in the im- 
mediate crisis, and until that is in the 
bag, be humble in our approach to the 


| future. 





| times it 


Every business man today is a fu- 
ture planner, and the successful man 
been. Maybe the only 


thing new about postwar planning is 


always has 


the phrase and the terrifying uncer- 
tainties of any look ahead. Shorn of 
all its mystery, postwar planning in- 
volves such prosaic things as good 
judgment, common sense, and prac- 
tical imagination. 

When anyone begins to function as 
a postwar planner, the question most 
frequently asked is, “Where Do We 
Start?” 

Well, we have to start from some 
place, so, I'll tell you where Carrier 
started. Almost a year ago now, we 
decided this was a subject vital to our 
future and worth devoting some time 
and money to. We set up a commit- 
tee of three, spending full time on 
the problem. One member is a sales 
executive of thirteen years background 
with the company. Another is an ex- 
perienced engineer, product designer, 
third, a 
trained market analyst—an economist 


and production man; the 


and statistician. It makes a_ well- 
rounded group for our particular kind 
of business. 

As our group started to work, we 
about the total 


product for peacetime economy; some- 


heard a lot national 
times the authorities said it was to be 
140 billion dollars a year and some- 
billion. It 


seemed to vary a few billion with the 


was set at 162 


| days of the week or the phase of the 


Any- 
trouble 
interpreting the 


moon. But it was impressive. 


way, we had _ considerable 
visualizing it and 
total in terms of what it meant to 
Carrier. 

We came to this simple conclusion. 
As a part of industrial America our 
responsibilities are two-fold. One, so- 
cial; the other, selfish. 


make the two converge—we were in. 


If we could 


As an elementary example, suppose 
after the war we could plan to em- 
ploy 3,000 people, do a business of 
$30,000,000, and net a million. Or, 
employ only 2,000 workers, do a busi- 




































ness of $20,000,000 and still net th 
same amount of money. Which sho 
we do? Obviously, our social respon 
sibility points to the former; ag 
selfishly, as far as profits or mon 
in the bank is concerned, we’re ju 
as well off. 

Unmindful of any social respons 
bility, we might not have reasone 
just that way. For the postwar yea 
we think it’s right. 

With full appreciation, then of o 
responsibility to society, we concen 
trated on the problems immediately 
pertinent to our own business. The 
we broke down three ways—as simph 
as possible: (1) What should we man 
ufacture? (2) How should it be sold! 
(3) What is the government probabl 
going to let us do? 

For your business, this formula ma 
not apply—yours may be even sim 
pler, or it may be much more com 
plex. The point is that, in our opinion 
the place to begin to be effective it 
postwar planning is in your own back. 
yard and with a minimum of fuss. 

Please don’t get the impression that 
I am unsympathetic toward postw 
planners. Such is not the case; I would 
as soon be unpatriotic. But I would 
like to see the veil of mystery re 
moved. Pick up any newspaper, an} 
magazine today and note the articles 
devoted to this popular subject. I chal- 
lenge anyone to read ten per cent o! 
what is written on that topic. With 
too few exceptions, all articles oF 
postwar planning follow a standard 
pattern. You know the pattern for 
good love story: “boy meets girl, boy 
loses girl, boy gets girl”—it’s almost 
postwar planning 


off with 


statement that of course we must de 


as simple for a 
masterpiece. You start 
vote all of our ener gies to winning 
the war, BUT — you start with a 
apology for writing on the subject a! 
all! Then you talk about full employ 
ment; then free enterprise versus 

regimented economy; next, the threat 
of government stepping in if business- 
men don’t do the job themselves anc 
end up by waving the flag of postwat 
And what do we 


jammy 


Utopican America. 
get? We get a lot of talk and 
little progress. 


One of the things that impresse¢ 
us early in our experience w he 
large number of agencies org d 
within and outside the gover! t 
to help industry solve this p ar 
problem. If you don’t believe chert 
are 150 different ones, get Dr. © corge 
B. Galloway’s directory and ~oun' 
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As American as Yankee Doodle, advertising skill- 
fully used is a motivating force second to none in 
power and effectiveness. A big part of today’s 
advertising is fighting for freedom just as vigor- 
ously and as effectively as it fought for and won 
sales and markets in peacetime. 

Keeping our armed forces supplied with the 
material they must have to win the war calls for 
sacrifices and cooperation from all civilians. Adver- 
tising “‘sells’’ civilians on the need for their cooper- 
ation and sacrifices. 

This summer, millions of backyard victory 
gardens will add to the nation’s food sup- 
ply because advertising “sold” the need for 


AIMBERLY-CLARK 


t 






BUY 


victory gardens to millions of people. Billions 
of dollars worth of war bonds and stamps 
are sold by advertising. Better health for our peo- 
ple through better diet is a natural result of the 
nutritional advertising released by many manufac- 
turers and public utility companies. In conserva- 
tion programs, salvaging campaigns, recruiting, and 
in many other ways that help to bring victory near, 
advertising fights for cooperation—and gets it! 
Farsighted businessmen will see that this good 
work is continued for the duration. 

At Kimberly-Clark Corporation we are 
proud that much of the greatest advertising 
in America is printed on our papers. 
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Emme Tape 





GIANT 
LOADERS -~. 


An example of D and W 
broader marketing cover- 
age of Shipping—Handling 
— Warehousing — Distribu- 
tion... 


@ Take a simple item like gummed 
tape. You'd never believe that this 
product would play such an important 
part in modern shipping. Yet it's such 
a vital little item that D & W saw 
fit to run a complete article on the 
manufacture, development and many 
applications of the various types 
available...in a recent issue. 


A few months hence it may be Giant 
Loaders .. . or refrigeration . . . or 
women workers in warehouses... or 
ANYTHING about moving, storing, 
shipping, or distribution. You may be 
sure that if it helps traffic men move 
things faster... store things safer... 
it's NEWS .. . it's IMPORTANT... 
it's READ...in D & W. 


lf YOU have a product that will 
break bottlenecks in traffic...if it 
rolls or seals or lifts great loads . 

D and W readers want to know about 
it. . . want to put it to work where 
it will do most good .. . NOW! 


And if you're laying post-war plans 
for a product or service that will set 
the pace for future high speed trans- 
portation (and that covers anything 
from Air Transports to Super Trailers 
and little Truck Casters) ... tell your 
story to D and W readers. They're 


the men who are —, things mov- 
.will keep + 
" tomorrow. 


ing now. moving 


faster... 


ings 





PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
100 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
The PROGRESSIVE Magazine 


of SHIPPING — HANDLING — WARE- 
HOUSING and DISTRIBUTION 
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them. We came to the conclusion that 
most of the postwar planners were 
just as much confused as we were and 
that maybe a good old-camp-meeting 
type of gathering would be good for 
all of us. So, we sponsored one. 

You've all heard the recent defini- 
tion of a conference as “a group of 
men who individually can do nothing, 
but who, as a group, can meet and 
decide that nothing can be done.” 
Well, in order to avoid the stigma of 
a conference, we called our gathering 
a Forum. We invited representatives 
from fifteen concerns and, with one 
to whom the idea 
was suggested, accepted. Included in 
the group were the following com- 
General Electric, National 
Servel, Sylvania Elec- 
Studebaker, Eastman 
Kodak, Curtis Publishing, Weyer- 
hauser Lumber, Monsanto Chemical, 
Revere Copper & Brass, H. W. Fergu- 
son, Inc., Graybar Electric, Curtiss- 
Wright, Aluminum Company of 
America, American Rolling Mills, and 
the U. Department of Commerce. 

Now I submit that that’s a pretty 
good cross-section of American indus- 
try and the fact that planners from 
these busy firms as far away as St. 
Paul would take two full days to sit 
around a table together in Syracuse, 
(1) the in- 
terest there is in the subject and (2) 
the hunger for an opportunity to talk 
over mutual problems. 

Sumner Welles, in Toronto the 
day, announced our govern- 
ment’s intention to call a United Na- 
tions conference for a discussion of 


exception, every one 


panies: 
Cash Register, 
tric Products, 


is first-rate evidence of 


other 


postwar interests. He used these 
words: “Nothing is more clear to my 


mind than this: if all aspects of an 
economic problem were explored, it 
would become apparent that the basic 
interests of all countries are largely 
common interests, that each country’s 
economic problems are related to, and 
inseparable from, those of the others. ; 
Substitute the word “companies” for 
and the statement applies 
These fifteen 


“countries” 
precisely to industry. 
companies that sat for two days 
around a table found that we had 
much in common though our inter- 
ests were widely diversified. And the 
results were good enough to make us 
want to do it again. So, every four 
months, that same group is going to 
meet for the duration and, who 
knows, maybe afterwards. 

If further evidence is necessary of 
the need for this kind of coéperative 
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effort, 
ferent companies and individuals wh 
have written us asking to be include 
in another group if one should iy 
started. Incidentally, we’re going 1 
do it again. 

One of the conclusions reached by 
the group we had together in Syr 
cuse was that postwar planning in 
volved more smoke than fire. Th 
point was made that all the plannin 


I could cite you twenty dif 
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in the world was for naught unle 


and until got seriou 


enough about it actually to lay som 


management 


money on the line. 

Does that shoe fi 
this room? Have you been talkin 
and thinking a lot and kind of wait 
ing for something to happen withou 
actually doing anything—such as ap 


fit some of you in 


propriating some money to back you 
judgment? If you'll pardon the per: 
sonal reference, at Carrier we've been 
(we hope) 


for some time now on what 


intelligently 
money 
we call a Quarantine Group—a gan; 
of deep-thinking engineers and de. 
signers who are isolated, as with th 
smallpox. They have instructions not 
to mix with us common people unti 
they have the 
search problems we consider funda 
mental to our postwar thinking. 


answers to some fre 


And we have actually put mone 
on the line in other directions too— 
all looking to postwar—but I’ve al 
ready talked too much about 
The point I want to make 1 
obvious—at some stage, we must soft 
and start 


our 
selves. 
“doing. 


pedal “planning” 


Do you suppose, by chance 
that in thinking about what’s going 


we're put 


any 


to happen after this war, 
ting too much reliance on new an¢ 
revolutionary products? What pro- 
portion of this postwar national eco- 
nomy, this 140 to 162 billion that 
we talk so glibly about, do you think 
will be accounted for by product: 
which were not in more or less gen- 
eral use before 1940? I’m asking the 
question, not answering it, for natur- 
ally it’s anybody’s guess. But I can’ 
help reverting to the period following 
World War I, and I’m darned if | can 
recall many strange products which 
followed it. There 
attempt to commercialize 
probably ten years too soon, and ther 
didn’t Dakin’s Solution, which wé 
now call by some other name, come 
out of the last war? 

I’m not selling short our research- 
genius, and ! 


this 


was an abortive 
aviation, 


ers or our inventive 
know many of the reasons wh) 
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war will be more productive of new | 
than the | 
But after you develop for 
light 
Walkie- 


yes, new 


deas worth commercializing 
ast one. 
sacetime, electronics, aviation, 
synthetics, 

dehydration 


metals, plastics, 
Talkies, and, 

angles in air conditioning, how much 
of the total job to be done can you 
expect of them? They’re spectacular, 
sure, but don’t 
verlook the major part of the job, 


dramatic, imaginative, 
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didevelopments in 


probably ninety or ninety-five per 
cent of it that will still have to be 
done by those of us who haven’t any 
fairy godmother or any revolutionary 
laboratories. 
will still 
let’s see that we make it 
sell it 


our 


and _ shelter 


Food, clothing, 
be popular; 
better and less 
That’s but it’s a 

simple way to help assure this post- | 
full 
which we are all striving. 





for money. 


not spectacular, 


war goal of employment for 


There are 
like to talk 


to. | will mention a few. 


still 
but I’m not going | 
I'd like to | 
for instance, where our work- 


lots of things I'd 


about, 


know, 
ing capital is coming from, what with 
and 
Remember | 


we must employ 9,000,000 more in in- 


our limited reconversion reserves 


our present tax policies. 


dustry following the war than we did | 
nthe boom year of 1940. 55,000,000 
people employed is what the econo- | 


mists tell us is necessary—and that’s 


| going to take capital. 


Within the last month we've seen 
the made-in-America version of Eng- 
land’s “Cradle to the 
Naturally bigger 
and better—we have out-Beveridged 
Beveridge. 


Beveridge 
Grave” plan. it’s 
If any of us ever had any 
about what the National 
Planning Board has been | 
working on, 


curiosity 
Resources 
it’s now satisfied. 

some 


about | 


When it was first announced, 


of us were a little concerned 
the Beveridge plan and what it might 
portend for this country. Now 
know. Security versus Opportunity; | 


apparently we’re about to choose up 


we 


sides and those of us who have been 
using the expression “free enterprise” 
may wake up to find that what we 
are in danger of getting is something | 
quite different. 

Practically speaking, it may be 
later than we think. Remember Cecil 
Rhodes in Africa when he said: ‘So 
much to do, and so little time in 


There are significant | 
this NRPB report | 
whch cannot be overlooked in con- 
‘id ring our postwar opportunity. 


Which to do it.” 


implications in 
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HORIZONTALLY and VERTICALLY 


JALECTRICAL |SQUIPMENT 
Offers Total Coverage 





The importance of ELECTRI- 
CAL EQUIPMENT’S 31,038 
(C.C.A.) readers is not alone 
in the size of the total, the larg- 
est in the electrical field. Even 
more important, is the Total 
Coverage for which that figure 
stands. As the only new-prod- 
uct monthly in its classification, 
ELECTRICAL EQUIP- 
MENT is the only one under 
any heading reaching, vertically, 
the entire electrical and elec- 
tronic manufacturing industries 
PLUS, horizontally in all other 
industrial fields, the men who 
specify, buy, install, use, main- 
tain, design and manufacture 
electrical products. 


WHAT WE MEAN BY 
HORIZONTAL COVERAGE: 


ELECTRICAL EQUIP- 
MENT ?S circulation cuts hori- 
zontally across all essential in- 
dustries using electrical prod- 
ucts, reaching the executives 
and department heads respons- 
ible for the selection, operation, 
installation and maintenance of 
such products. The industries 
thus covered include the ex- 
tractive industries, such as elec- 
trified mines, mills, smelters, 
etc.; petroleum; transportation 
(railroad and shipping) ; steel; 


metal working; textile; avia- 
tion; chemical; ete. 

WHAT WE MEAN BY 

VERTICAL COVERAGE: 
ELECTRICAL EQUIP- 


MENT covers all branches of 
the electrical industry — right 


straight through it from top to 
bottom. This means that its 
readers are the business and 
technical executives and depart- 
ment heads responsible for the 
generation, transmission, distri- 
bution, and application of elec- 
trical energy; the design and 
manufacture of electrical and 
electronic products and electri- 
cally operated equipment. 


For detailed circulation analy- 
sis, see listing under the EE 
mark in classification 39 of 
Standard Rate & Data, or write 
for latest C.C.A. statement. 


The factual nature of ELEC- 
TRICAL EQUIPMENTS text 
is also outlined under the “EE” 
in this section. The emphasis 
on news of new products, ma- 


terials and services . the 
format which assures every 
advertisement next-to-reading 


position . .. the sustained read- 
er response ... the continuous 
check-ups made to preserve the 
vitality of the list .. . all these 
factors make ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT a character-cir- 


culation buy for advertisers. 


Since ELECTRICAL EQUIP- 
MENT ’S first issue in October, 
1941, its advertising volume has 
grown from 57 units in the first 
issue to 250 units in the April, 
1943 issue, a growth based on 
the phenomenal degree of read- 
er response. 


Reach the active buyers 
through 


BEE kas 


eed |SQUIPMENT 


Published by 


SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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This Factory Copy Helps 
Agencies Bu 


Industrial advertisers and agencies 
use the Market Data Book constantly 
for reference information on markets 
and media. As Agencyman R. C. Breth, 
head of R. C. Breth, Inc., Green Bay, 
Wis., puts it, ‘The Market Data Book 
is a tool of the trade, and is used daily 
— not for a one-time-over readership." 


That's why Mr. Breth enthuses over 
fact-filled reference copy filed by pub- 
lications in the Market Data Book, espe- 
cially if it tells him the things he wants 
to know about the market and service 
of the publication. He says he likes 
copy like that of Factory, published on 
Page 261 of the 1943 edition, in which 
detailed information is given on the 
market served by this leading magazine, 
supplementing in effective style the 
data provided by the editors in the 
text pages. 


In this presentation Factory outlines 
its editorial policies, the types of infor- 
mation on management, machines and 
methods which it regularly provides, its 


THE MARKET DATA BOOK 


®@ Published by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


LOS ANGELES 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Garfield Building 


CHICAGO 
100 E. Ohio Street © 



















circulation coverage of the great in 
trial markets of America, the wa 
measures reader interest, and the 
ceptance which it has won among re 
ers and advertisers. 


As Mr. Breth says, this is not "pro 
tional type" copy, but specific, fac 
information which dovetails with 
editorial information in the Market D 
Book, and helps him better to un 
stand and appreciate the valuable s 
ices which can be rendered by 
important publication. 


You will find 142 pages of media d 
in the 1943 edition of the Market D 
Book, along with hundreds of pages 
editorial information on industrial 
trade markets and the _publicati 
through which they can be reach 
Both types of information are equ 
useful — so make sure the Market D 
Book is constantly accessible to all 
your organization who have to w 
with facts and figures on markets 
media. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. © 330 W. 42nd Str 
Russ Building 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





ere s More Information on the 


arket Served by FACTORY... 


THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES under wartime conditions 




















MARKET 


FACTORY 's mara. **day he 
turing industries, --*+tica,., 
engaged in transforming “*ea 
finished producte 4irertiv or ina... 
by the armed forces. . 
be classified into industry grour- 
above. 


FACTORY serves **- 
tal goods =..a6.—a mark-- 


the primary hore-- oud 
electric =...0r horses 
industries. T* - av 


more teu 13 million ~ 
short of the actue: nv- 
ployed in War Pr _. 
these workers, at *" . .ate 
is valued at Sv millio~ 
the value now is * .uy ‘ 


FACTORY’s mark- 
high priority marb . f- 
equipment, sur set und 
help war prody:tion 
faster. It offers s**.s op” 
high priority m- «ets, r es 
ture peacetim” busine 


EDITORIAL 


With plant conversion ssc’ Jlish .’ 
out practically all of ind yar * 
production swinging int ‘igh g’ .r, 
erating men are confr ated wit! a if sost 


of problems totally different ‘ro othe: 
ever before faced. 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS--Toe arried 
forces are steadily draining the male man- 
power of the nation. Women and older men 
find places in Industry which, hitherto, ha. 
no place for them. Thus, problems like Trai :- 
ing New Workers...Multiple Shift Schedu.es 

Health and Safety under wartime condi- 
tions...Transportation of Workers...Food 
and Nutrition...Building Employee Morale 

Materials Handling...Substitution and 
Conservation of Materials...Salvaging...are 
but a few of the many questions authori- 
tatively treated by FACTORY's case study 
method 


As the plant operating men's “HOW 
PAPER,” FACTORY publishes more articles 
of specific interest to them than any business 
publication. Its staff of 10 editors, with 150 
years of combined editorial experience in 
addition to years of actual experience in in- 
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READER INTEREST 


Since FACTORY publishes more informa- 
tion of vital interest to plant operating men 
than any other business paper, and is the only 
ABC paper in this same group, it is only 
natural to expect outstanding reader interest 
For example, during the past 12 months, 
manufacturers have received more than 25,000 
requests for catalogs, pamphlets, and booklets 
described in the editorial pages of FACTORY 
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. 8 editors have re- 
eecsaswestinng = ON 
and sebinaw~ fne seaistance 
“ys. am the same period, 
ot reprints have been 
-weiy distributed throughout 


“hin, selective circulation 
~h real*r «.:>rest have brought 


wes ~ leadership and accept- 
*=etus . af a wide variety 
“(2 °@B oe ana . “lies sold to 

“3 ing wu. ~**ries. 
~~. “ . -wies the advertis- 
- ~« “tng manufacturers. 
“te. vw “- a-*? will exceed 


“t yee. “en: ‘he “ation went on 
Auc.. * basis—tby a. least 35%,. 

4s o. ‘~dividual products have 

° “se general classifications 

ar * y. ducts regularly adver- 


. a. building maintenance 
"tre ax.  °'ls; electric equip- 
‘~ sing, and air-condition- 
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W't for your copy of FAC- 
‘O. Y's dlarket & Media File, 
co:.tai.ring complete information 
on both FACTORY and its pres- 
ent market, arranged to fit con- 
veniently in your publication 
data file.” 


FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
ABC — A McGraw-Hill Publication — ABP 
330 West 42nd Street « New York, N.Y. 
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In spite of all that, long range 
planning must go on and it must be 


far beyond the probable 


sellers’ market which will come with 


projected 


peace. 


Did future planning for industry 


start with Pearl Harbor? Must it 
stop with the silencing of guns? 
Obviously, not. With the armistice 


will come peace, thank God, on the 
new declaration 
“Post- 

become simply 
The fight will be 


for survival as a business just as sure- 


battlefronts, but a 
of war on the business fronts. 
war planning” will 


ers ° ’” 
future planning. 


ly as today we fight for survival as a 
nation. The reopening of your chan- 
nels of distribution and your ability 
to find your shifting markets quickly 
the difference 


Call it postwar 


may be just between 
survival and failure. 
planning today, if you want to, but 
the need for future thinking, by any 
name, will not disappear with the 
coming of peace. 

Today, General Electric Company, 
which has done so much of this post- 
war planning, takes this position, one 
that has already been widely quoted: 
“A manufacturer has more to gain by 
full employment of national resources 
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specialized experience and facilities for keeping plant operating men in 
the larger plants in all industries posted each month on “What's New” 
in products and product information 
industrial 


which has, in only 10 years, made IEN an 
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than from any improvement of his 
competitive position in his own in- 
dustry.” 

That far, I will go with idealism, 
Beyond that, it’s cold objectivity with 
the responsibility resting right on the 
shoulders of each of us. Removing 
the the clouds of 
confusion, and the threats of theory, 


veil of mystery, 
let us meet the challenge of the post- 
war period by determining to do a 
little better tomorrow the things that 
yesterday we did so well. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 28] 


Eclipse 5-Year Campaign 


accessories in South America and 


Canada. 


This series was popularly known as 


This 


the “Keep ’Em Flying” series. 


= 





ue 
slogan was requested by the Public 


Relations Department of the Army 
and Navy to be injected wherever 
possible in advertising and other liter- 
ature and was featured prominently in 
1942. 
Featuring popular aircraft in current 


every Eclipse ad throughout 
production the ads also included a list 
of products used by the aircraft man- 


ufacturer whose plane was featured. 


1943—AVIATION ACCESSORY 


FUNCTIONAL IMPORTANCE—T0 fea- 
the functional 


ture im portance of 


To further pres- 


industry for 


aviation accessories. 
the 
Eclipse Aviation accessories. 


tige in aviation 


Directed primarily at the newcomer § 


to aviation this campaign will inter- 
estingly unfold the vital operations 
performed by aviation accessories. 

1944 — INTENSIVE Propuct Ab- 
VERTISING—T0 develop the engineer- 
ing features of correlated Eclipse Ac- 
To publicize the develop- 
ment of new accessories for postwar 
application. 

Present restrictions on the publica- 


cessories. 


tion of engineering specifications 
along with the overloaded condition 
of manufacturing facilities required 
that the 


product campaign be held in abey- 
With the infiltration of com- 


installation of an intensive 


ance. 
petition in the growing aviation 
industry a campaign of this type 's 


essential. 
Program Does the Job 


It is noteworthy that the program 
as laid down in 1939 has been appli- 
cable to the encountered 
as the tempo of aircraft requirements 
first by Great Britain's 


conditions 


increased, 
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U.S. GUNS ROAR 
FOR COPPER SCRAP! 


WILL THEY BE SILENCED 
BECAUSE YOU LET THEM DOWN? 





HO said that the Army and 
Navy have enough copper, 

brass and bronze? He's talking 
through his hat! 

| Listen to the War Production 
Board: “The supply of copper is not 
adequate and never will be while 
this war is on .. . needs are so large 
that they cannot possibly be met... 
copper, brass and bronze scrap is the 
No. | industrial salvage problem of 
1943!’ Scrap is the source of approx- 
imately 40% of America’s copper. 


Demand Going Up! 

Sure, copper has been banned 
from thousands of civilian products. 
) The armed forces cut their require- 
ments to the bone. Scores of substi- 
tutes have been introduced. Still 
Industry is called on to produce 
624,% more copper, brass and 
bronze scrap this year than in 1942. 
But needs multiply daily. Copper for 
wires and cables on ships, planes and 





re-employment. 


anes 


ete 





WHAT IS 
DORMANT SCRAP? 


Obsolete machinery, tools, equipment, dies, 
jigs, fixtures, etc., which are incapable of 
current or immediate future use in the war 
production effort because they are broken, 
worn out, irreparable, dismantied or in need 
of unavailable parts necessary to practical 


FOLLOW THIS RULE 


If it hasn't been used for three months, and 
if someone can’t prove that it’s going to be 
used in the next three — sell it* — or scrap it! 
*Scrap and used equipment dealers pay well 
for usable machinery and materials. 


around your plant. Not while our 
steel mills alone need 13,000,000 
tons of purchased scrap in the first 
half of 1943 to keep charging their 
furnaces! Not when the lives of 
thousands of brave men hang in the 
balance! 


Tried Once?... Try Again! 


Nobody ever makes a clean sweep 
the first time around the plant. Not 
even the second .. . or the third. 
Scrap collecting is a year-round job! 

Put'a Grade-A Scrapper at the 
head of your Salvage Committee... 
somebody with real authority. Tell 
him to go ahead, damn the torpe- 
does, and no holds barred! 


Sell All Unused Machinery 
and Equipment 

Don’t stop with the junk. There’s 

plenty of valuable iron and steel tied 

up in machinery and equipment that 

can’t be had any more. Sell it... 








| tanks. Brass for shell casings. Bronze 
for gears and bearings for vital ma- 
chinery. And in the face of these 
needs, America’s copper refineries are operating at less than 1/5 
of capacity. 

Maybe right now guns are silent that ought to be firing . . . 
furnaces cold that ought to be going full blast . . . because you 
didn't move your copper, brass and bronze scrap, when the call 
first went out. 


Scrap or Human Life — Which? 


Right now the war is going into the offensive stage. The demand 
for scrap—all kinds of scrap—is going to be terrific. The lack 
will have to be made up in the lives of fine American youth. 
You can’t keep putting it off. Not while there’s an ounce of use- 
less, dormant iron and steel, copper, brass or bronze .. . in or 


somebody wants it. If it’s usable, 

you'll get prices far better than 
would be paid for it as scrap. And production somewhere else 
may be held up because that very equipment is missing! 


How To Sell Your Scrap 


If you have no regular scrap dealer, find one in the classified 
phone book. He’ll buy usable materials, too; or you can find a 
Used Equipment Dealer in the same place. 

Don’t expect your scrap heap to be a gold mine—the dealer 
works under a price ceiling, the same as you do. But you will 
find there’s a million dollar feeling in the knowledge that you're 
doing your part all the way. It’s 100% better than the guilty 
sensation you get every time you pass some good metal you 
should have scrapped months ago! 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 


ROOM 3303, EMPIRE STATE BLDG., N. Y. C. 





iif you have done a successful salv- 
| age job at your plant, send details 
_ pictures to this magazine. 


SEND FOR PRIMER OF INDUSTRIAL SCRAP 
TO HELP YOU TACKLE THE SALVAGE 
PROBLEM 
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Your name 


Company MOMS... 2... cc cesess 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL SCRAP COMMITTEE 


ROOM 3303, EMPIRE STATE BLDG., N. Y. C. 


Please send a “Primer of Industrial Scrap” to 
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GROWING 
WOOD AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY | 
.V— 


Sample Copy and Full Details | 
On Request 





CCA-NBP | 


WOOD PRODUCTS 








Will yo | 


answer the bell ? 





This—t he War—is 

e round one. It’s 

Lx - tough but round two 
ad a —postwar competi- 

f tion—will be tough- 

4 er because everyone 


/ 4 will be swinging 
Y y, from the heels. Will 
r you answer the 
bell? That depends 

on how well you cultivate now 
the men who will do the post- 


war buying. In the midwest, 
this means advertising regu- 
larly in Construction Digest 


whose 8,000 readers—all con- 
tractors, engineers and public 
works officials—comprise your 
market in Illinois — Indiana — 
Ohio. 


ONSTRUCTION 


iMtweta Indiana Ohio Public Work 


IGEST 


Indranapolis 





advent into the war and our own 
defense program, and later by all-out 
war production resulting from the 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor. 

The 1940 campaign amply served 
its purpose, being influential in bring- 
ing to the attention of the aviation 
industry Eclipse Aviation accessories 
then in the development stage, now 
considered vital and being produced 
in ever-increasing quantities for in- 
stallation on various types of aircraft. 

In 1941, industry 
stretching and expanding, the cam- 
paign on manufacturing methods and 
equipment served well in focusing 
attention on the fact that Eclipse 
rigid inspection, testing, and precision 
manufacture was still paramount al- 
though mass production methods were 
being used in order to meet the ever 
increasing requirements of the avia- 


when was 


tion industry. 

The product application ads in 
1942 were well received throughout 
the industry, materially assisting in 
creating and cementing good will be- 
tween the aircraft companies and 
Eclipse. An offshot of this campaign 
was the application of the ads to 
build up employe morale and to in- 
crease war production throughout the 
Eclipse plants by bringing to the 
attention of the employes where the 
products they helped to make were 
being used. 

The 1943 campaign was 
However, one point 
use 


explained 
in detail earlier. 
should be emphasized here: Its 
in educating the newcomers. In 1942, 
we showed within the limits of re- 
Eclipse Aviation 
accessories were being used. In 1943, 
we interestingly tell what important 
operations these accessories perform. 
Although nothing concrete has been 
done as yet on the 1944 campaign, 
at the present writing it is apparent 
that there is need for information on 
correlated If hostilities 
cease, the campaign is essential and 


strictions where 


accessories. 


can, in fact, be made more informa- 
tive providing restrictions will permit 
the use of information on the operat- 
ing specifications of Eclipse acces- 
sories. 


The newcomer to aviation also re- 


ceives special consideration in the 
preparation of routine installation, 
service, and overhaul manuals. Keep- 


ing in mind the thousands of young 
men from farms, offices, small com- 
munities, and the hundreds of other 
places in this great country of ours, 
who are getting their first taste of 





aviation in the ground crew of our 
manuals are 


military services, the 
written in a siraple and concise form 
to facilitate a quick understanding of 
the important accessory they are cur- 
rently interested in. 

The success of the Eclipse advertis- 
ing program is gratifying in view of 
the changing wartime pattern and 
the restrictions imposed on it, but 
more gratifying are the results ob- 
tained from Eclipse Advertising. Re- 
sults measured by the new develop- 
ments brought into mass production 
and incorporated into our fast grow- 
ing ““Airmadas”; keeping our produc- 
tion at 100 per cent when the need 
for 100 per cent production 
essential, and building employe morale 
and familiarizing the newcomers with 
the function of aviation accessories, 
in fact, successfully educating avia- 
tion minded people to a new concept 
of “accessories” as applied to aviation. 


was 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 25] 


Micro Switch 


industry stops, everything becomes 
problematical, and business and in- 
dustry slowly gird their loins for the 
problems of reconstruction. Another 
course is indicated—a course in which 
management’s problems will be com- 
petition and markets, on one hand, 
and the maintenance of a stable pro- 


° ° ' 
duction instead of the expendable pro- 


duction of war on the other. 

It will be noticed on the 
heretofore mentioned, that sound ad- 
vertising planning always precedes the 
results of that planning. This must 
“follow as the day the night.” And 
it will work in a buyer’s market as 
surely as it works in a seller’s market. 
But it will do so only in ratio to man- 
agement’s policy regarding the facts 
of its business, its confidence in an 


chart 


agency that will encourage it to re- 
lease those facts, and the agency's 
ability to think in advance of the 
manufacturer’s merchandising prob- 
lems. 


Neil C. Hurley, Jr., Advanced to 
Executive Vice-President 
Neil C. Hurley, Jr., has been elected 


executive vice-president, Indeper t 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago. Mr 


Hurley has been vice-president of the 
company tor tour years He joined the 
organization in 1932 and since then has 


served in many capacities including sales, 
advertising manager, and secretary 0! 
the company prior to becoming e 
president 
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SECRET WEAPON 


Over 2100 Members 
in These 26 District 
Chapters and 
Elsewhere 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Los Angeles 
Mason-Dixon 
Milwaukee 
Minnesota 
Montreal 
New Jersey 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
Rockford 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Toledo 
Toronto 
Western New England 
Youngstown 


Is no secret 


NOW! 








Ml =PRODUCTION, unprecedented production, is the most important single facto 


in our war against the Axis. Our production records are making "Schicklgruber" 
swallow his words — they will make him grovel in the dirt. At the outset, the Axis 
industries had a good long lead on us. Yet, starting from scratch, we took millions 
of raw recruits and drilled them into an army of productive industrial workers. Then, 
changing national habits of thought overnight, we salvaged and conserved materials 
—by the millions of tons. 


HOW? By translating ideas into action. Back of every soaring production 
record you'll find one basic cause: Somebody has done a good job of making others 
understand what needs to be done, how to do it and why. 


WHO? In most of our industrial plants it has been some very advertising- 
minded executive, quite often the Advertising Manager. For advertising men have 
the creative imagination, the psychological understanding, the experience to do 
this job. And not only this Wartime job, but the Post-War job as welll 


The National Industrial Advertisers Association, an organization which acts as 
a “clearing house" for the ideas of all of these men, has contributed much to this 


job of "translating ideas into action" through its VICTORY PROMOTION PLAN, 


@ program to stimulate and coordinate the war promotional activities of industry. 


And NIAA is already setting up a POST-WAR RESOURCES PLAN to help 
industrial advertising, sales promotion and marketing men figure ways and means 
to maintain the high levels of employment and production and the American 
Standard of Living in the Post-War period. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NL A. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrid 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking abou 








HEAT TREATING | 
FORGING || 


| The steady increase in demands 
for forgings, stampings, etc., be- 
cause of the war program, nec- | 
essarily indicates an active mar- | | 
ket for hammers, furnaces, re- 
fractories, cements, alloy steels, 











presses, hammerboards, cleaning ss _ 
equipment, burners, lubricants, | NIAA Atlantic Regional wide experience in this activity. Williar 
die blocks and many other lines . S. Todd, chief, Field Service Section, Wa 
of equipment and supplies. | Conference in New York, May 7 Production Drive Headquarters, Wasi 


You can reach this active mar- 
ot NEAT TREATING Ano eos. “Wartime Tactics—Postwar Strategy 
ING. Your advertisement ap- is the theme of the Atlantic Regional 


ington, will outline “Problems Facing La 
bor-Management Codperation,’ and Ha 
vey Conover, president, Conover-Mas 


pearing each month in this paper Conference of the * 
will impress the features of your | WN . ted | Publishing Company, just returned fro: 
| Nationa ndustria c 
products upon those who buy or Adve . Associa- England, will talk on Pooling Allie 
influence the buying of equip- Advertisers /\ssocia W a Method f v 
ment and supplies. | tion to be held in ar roduction Methods tor ictory 
Published by | the Biltmore Hotel, A session on wartime advertising is t 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. New York, May 7. be led by Robert J. Barbour, assistant ad 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. | The all-day meeting vertising manager, Bakelite Corporatior 


This subject will be divided into thre 
parts: (1) The manpower question; (2 
determining industrial advertising budg 
ets; and (3) current problems affectir 
paper, photo engravings,  electrotype} 
printing, etc 


is jointly sponsored 
by the Boston, West- 
ern New England, 
N ew J ersey, and 
New York chapters 
under the direction 


























of E. Scott Pattison, Following the luncheon session, ¢ 
retiring president of meeting will hear the latest thought 
the Industrial Adver BILL JACK postwar planning activity. Subjects to b 
tising Association ol discussed and their speakers are 
New York, conference chairman “How to Set Up a Practical Postwail 
High spot of the meeting will be the Plan,” by George P. Pfouts, director 
luncheon session at which William 5S production research, Titeflex Metal Hos : 
Jack, president, Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleve Company, Newark, N. J 
| land, will explain how that much publi- “How Washington's Postwar Plannit i 
cized company has achieved production Affects You and Your Business.” bul 
miracles through good employe relations Ernest K. Lindley, chief of Newsweek : 
Joint speaker at the luncheon session will Washington Bureau. 2 
be William Benton, vice-chairman, Com “Postwar Product Planning,” by Clyd 
mittee for Economic Development, and Williams, director, Battelle Memorial I: 
vice-president, University of Chicago, who stitute, Columbus, O 
will discuss postwar problems being stud- “Postwar Market Planning,” by Lymail 
ied by the CED Hill, director of sales research, Serve 
Under the general subject, “What to Inc., Evansville, Ind ' 
bo Now to Win the War,” the morn- “Advertising for Postwar Objectives 
ing session will hear a report on “Prog by James W. Irwin, assistant to pres 
| ress of the War” by Col. A. Robert dent, Monsanto Chemical Company, 3@ 
| Ginsburgh, aide to Undersecretary of Louis ; 
| War Robert A. Patterson. “Employe Re- The day's activities will close with 
|} lations: An Opportunity for Industrial publishers’ reception in the evening P 
| Advertising Managers,” will be discussed Assisting Mr. Pattison are the following 
| by C. E. Gischel, advertising manager, co-chairmen representing the _participat 
| Walter Kidde & Co., Inc.. who has had ing chapters: Ross M. Cunningham, as 
The June issue of BLAST FUR- 
NACE AND STEEL PLANT will 
contain a report of the activities of 
the Iron and Steel Institute meet- 
ing to be held in New York, May 
27. As only members of the insti- 
tute will be permitted to attend the 
meeting, the articles published in 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT will receive wide atten- 
tion. Your advertisement in this 
issue will be most timely as engi- 
neers and operating officials are 
anxious to learn more about your 
equipment a 
Forms close May 
> 
Published by The officers and directors of NIAA's newest chapter, Niagara Frontier Industrial Advertisers eek 
Buffalo, following presentation of its charter by Herbert V. Mercready, NIAA president March ae 
| 18. From the left: G. W. Campbell, publishers’ representative, director; G. N. Abt, advertising 
piiaae DUBLICATIONS... manager, Barcalo Mfg. Company, vice-president; Gloria Ennes, advertising manager, Hewitt TH 
108 SMITHFIELD ST. Rubber Corporation, secretary-treasurer; H. M. Robbins, manager publicity, J. H. Williams & 
PITTSBURGH. PENNA Co., president; Mr. Mercready; David Robeson, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, director 
’ | and Lambert Wischerath, advertising manager, Buffalo Foundry & Machine Company, d rector 
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ws THIS IS A MECHANIZED WAR 


based on what mechanical engineers have and 











dustrial 

3 abou will produce to carry it to a successful conclusion 
— The A.S.M.E. represents the highest type of organization of 
a the best in mechanical engineering thought and practice. Consequently, 
ion, Wa the Society and its component membership are in the forefront of the 
a. ‘L war production effort. 

ind Ha 

od fe The effectiveness of the equipment with which our armed 
Be: forces will fight and win is and will be the result of the work performed 
ing ist by the calibre of men who constitute A.S.M.E. membership. 

poratio 

“lhe Most important for the success of the work of these engi- 
Saal neers is a specific knowledge of engineering products. 

trotypes} 

a For more than thirty years the AS.M.E. CATALOG has 
lught 0 been their approved and recognized source of this information, which 
. with its comprehensive Directory of Industrial Equipment and Materials 
a | is a complete compendium for the use of mechanical engineers. 

tal Hos[l 

Plannit | If the work of mechanical engineers is of paramount importance at this 
ee time, the manufacturer also shares in this, as there never was atime when 
— he could achieve recognition more speedily. At no period in the history 
a i of industry has there been a greater quest for production information, 
7 which will not only be of immediate effectiveness but will carry over 


to the future. 






Nh ae 
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You will get the privileges of 
the “Keep Informed” Section 
in the A.S.M.E. monthly maga- 
zine. MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEFRING plus an announce- 
ment in its “Catalog Briefs” 

on which reinforces the 
data in the A.S.M.E. Catalog. 
here is no charge for this 


extra service. It is entirely (33rd Annual) 
cooperative and FREE to com- 


Panies whose product data ap- D 
Pearinthe A.S.M.E.CATALOG. 


—, 


FHE AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St.. New York. 
Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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Plenipotentiary 
Extraordinary 

to the desks of buyers 
in Packington 





Most of the billions of dollars rolling 
into the coffers of meat packers and 
allied operators goes right out again 


for the purchase of raw materials, 
equipment and thousands of other 
necessary items. 


Whatever you have to sell them, you 
can reach an attentive ear through the 
pages of the packers’ preferred maga- 
zime. Ask for a free copy of “A Vital 


Industry.” 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


= 


Chicago, Il. 


Leading publication in the Meat 
Packing Industry since 1891 


diy 


407 S. Dearborn St. 
RESULTS with 


UPI P&Q Advertising 
HIGHEST i. 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 
PRODUCER CIRCULATION 






1942 


1941 READER PREFERENCE 
THE consistent gains of 
this “First Paper” of 

1940 the non-metallic-miner- 
als industry is a barom- 
eter of its trade popu- 

cece larity and a forecast of 
fair weather for adver- 
tisers who maintain 
their sales contacts 

a through the pages of 





Write for Rate Card. 


PIT and QUARR 


Building, Ch 


cago 
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| Charles P. Titsworth, vice-president, Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Company, Chicago, left 
center, presented a Miehle Wartime Printing Library to the Industrial Marketers of New 
Jersey last month and is shown here explaining it to a group at the meeting. From the 
left are: Arthur Skoler, Arthur Skoler Art Studios; Jack Lasky, Lasky Company; Mr. Titsworth; 
Samuel E. Gold, Lignum-Vitae Products Corporation, president, IMNJ; John Gerstner, "Mail 
Order Journal”; Richard E. Messner, E. E. Brogle Co.; C. V. Morris, William E. Rudge's Sons 


sistant professor of marketing, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, for the 
Technical Advertising Association, Bos- 
ton; H. E. Merrill, manager construction 
material advertising, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, for the Industrial 
Advertising and Marketing Council of 
Western New England: Samuel E. Gold, 
sales and advertising manager, Lignum- 
Vitae Products Corporation, Jersey City, 
for Industrial Marketers of New Jersey; 
and Gordon Tuthill, advertising manager, 
Crucible Steel Company of America, presi- 
dent-elect, Industrial Advertising Associa 
New York 


tion of 


Mitchell Re-elected Head of 
Mason-Dixon Chapter 


Terry Mitchell, advertising 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, 
been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Mason- 
Dixon Industrial Ad- 
vertisers and will 
serve with the fol- 
lowing new officers: 

L. H. Wessinger, 
Foltz Wessinger, 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa., 
vice-president; Roy 
J. Nelson, advertis- 
ing manager, The 
McKay Company, 
Inc, York, Pa., 
secretary; R. E. °* 
Beachley, Craft 
Press, Fayetteville, 
Pa., treasurer. 

Directors of the chapter include F. W. 
Pensinger, advertising manager, Landis 
Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa.; George 
A. Heckert, A. B. Farquhar Company, 


manager, 
Pa., 


has 





TERRY MITCHELL 


Ltd., York, Pa.; P. K. Smith, Printing 
Plate Craftsmen, York, Pa.; and J. Wil- 
liam Stair, vice-president, B. M. Root 
Company, York, Pa 
New Jersey Hears About 
Graphic Arts Campaign 

Advertisers were urged to make the 


most of existing printing materials and to 
trust their printers to surmount present 
curtailment difhculties by C. V. Morris, 
committee chairman of the 
Arts Victory Committee, who 


research 


Graphic 


| presented the GAVC “Guide to Essential 


Wartime Printing and Lithography” and 
the “Miehle Wartime Printing Library” 
to the Industrial Marketers of New Jersey 
at their March 24 meeting 


Each member of the group was pre- 


sented with a copy of the “Guide™ by 
Richard E. Messner, GAVC planning 
committee chairman, who outlined nation- 
wide objectives and operations of the 
committee, which hopes to steer all war 
time printing into essential channels, thus 
aiding the Office of War Information and 
other government agencies 


Committee for Economic 
Development Explained to TAA 


In an informal talk before the Technical 
Advertising Association of Boston, W. C 
Richardson, Jr., discussed the functional 
organization of the Committee for Eco 
nomic Development and urged manage 
ment to take advantage of the experience 
of the committee 

According to Mr. Richardson, the pri 
mary purpose of CED is to stimulate 
postwar planning. He pointed out that 
after the war 20,000,000 workers will need 
new jobs and that $75,000,000,000 worth 
of war output will have to be converted 
into peacetime products 

The function of the organization is 
fourfold: (1) Find methods of employe 
re-absorption, plant conversion, and re 
financing; (2) research into methods o 
protecting and promoting small business 
(3) examine ways and means of encourag- 
ing business expansion; (4) publicize the 
necessity for immediate postwar planning 

Describing some of the actual field dé 
velopment work done in New England 
Mr. Richardson told how at a meeting ot 
the leaders of business and industry 
town, arranged by the CED, a committe 
with representatives from each firm 1s 
formed to study employment. Althoug 
this often initiates activity in new-pr 
uct development, the speaker pointed 
that the first postwar cycle would be t 
rush to get 1942 model merchandise into 
the market. The period of entirely nev 
production will probably begin sev 
years later 


‘ 


; 


Cleveland Hears Matson 
Report on CED Work 


How The Committee for Econ 
Development is arousing business me: 
their responsibilities in preparing for the 
postwar era was outlined to the In 
trial Marketers of Cleveland last m 
by Carlton K. Matson, assistant field 
rector.of the committee. The field di 
opment division, with headquarters 
Washington, is preparing significant 


to 
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tual data on postwar markets and case 
histories of companies engaged in post- 
war preparations. The material will be 
available through the committee's indus- 
trial advisory board. 


Gordon Tuthill Elected 
President New York Chapter 


Gordon Tuthill, advertising manager, 
Crucible Steel Company of America, has 
been elected presi- 
dent, Industrial Ad- 
vertising Association 
of New York, suc- 
ceeding E. Scott Pat- 
tison, account execu- 
tive, G. M. Basford 
Company. 

Other officers 
elected are: First 
vice-president, Rufus 
Choate, vice-presi- 
dent, Donahue & 
Coe, Inc.; second 
vice-president, Bern- 
GORDON TUTHILL ard Dolan, advertis- 

ing manager, Pater 
A. Frasse & Co.; secretary-treasurer, Al- 
fred Street, assistant publicity manager, 
Jenkins Bros. 

Mr. Tuthill is a graduate of New York 
University with Batchelor of Science de- 
gree in marketing, Magna Cum Laude 
He joined Crucible Steel in 1938 in the 
position he now holds. He organized the 
night course in industrial advertising in 
1940 under the sponsorship of the IAA 
and is now serving as chairman of the 
NIAA educational committee 





Milwaukee Discusses 
Graphic Arts 


A graphic arts forum was held at the 
April meeting of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers with John 

hultz, president of the local Graphic 


Sc 
Arts Association as moderator, and a 


panel of eight representatives of the as 
sociation. The principal discussion cen- 
tered about supplies and manpower. 


On the question of supplies, the con 
sensus was that unless the government is- 
sues more stringent regulations, there will 
be sufficient supplies to continue to fill 
present demands of printed material 

Some of the trades represented claimed 
to have lost as much as fifty per cent of 
their personnel due to the war It was 
pointed out that many men have entered 


war industry to avoid being drafted into 
the army. In order to slow up this flow 
of workers out of the industry, a promo- 
tional campaign is being carried on 


Bowe Awarded Silver Cup 


Valter A. Bowe, advertising and per- 


sonnel manager, Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been awarded a silver 
cup by the Central New York Industrial 
Advertisers for producing the most effec- 
thy opy of the past six months 


Chapple Tells Rockford 
About Postwar Responsibilities 


_ American business cannot “let George 
do it” if it wishes to attain its postwar 
objectives, warned Bennett Chapple, assist- 
ant to the president, American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, O., in ad- 
Cressing the Rockford Industrial Market- 
month. “America faces a Pearl 
rbor disaster in its postwar economic 
icture unless American industry codp- 
tes now to prevent it,” he declared. 


last 


Mr. Chapple explained the objectives 
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and progress of the work of The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. His 
message was broadcast over station 


WROK. 


Houston, Texas, Has 
Industrial Advertising Group 


The NIAA will add its twenty-seventh 
chapter on May 7 when Allen Colby, ad- 
vertising manager, National Supply Com- 
pany, Toledo, and vice-president, NIAA, 
presents a charter to the Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association of Houston. The 
group was formed on April 19 and has 
twenty-seven members. 

Officers of the association are: Presi- 


dent, A. B. Penny, Humble Oil & Refin- 


ing Company; vice-president, H. O. Hell- 
er, Reed Roller Bit Company; secretary, 
L. A. Thompson, Hughes Tool Company; 
treasurer, A. S. Volpin, The McEvoy 
Company. 


Morse Points Need 
For More Advertising and Selling 


If business is to recover its economic 
leadership, for which such groups as the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
and the United States Chamber of Com 
merce are striving in their postwar plan- 
ning programs, advertising men have an 
important sale to make, declared John H. 
Morse, economic consultant, The Buchen 
Company, in addressing the Chicago In- 
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Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, Ontario 


CANADA 


Your Neighbor to the North offers you the largest 
per capita market in the world. 


You may know a lot about the “Royal Mounted” and the “three 
thousand mile boundary without a fort or a gun”, but do you know 
that Canada’s present day industrial requirements are the largest 


per capita of any nation? 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS completely covers the entire 
industrial field in Canada with 16,000 circulation—audited, of course. 
You can get the complete story of CIEN’s coverage by telephoning 


our nearest representative. 


Western Springs, Ill.: C. A. Burton, 4713 Woodland Ave.; New York City: Howard 
Ely, 200 W. 16th St.; Detroit: B. J. Goldman, 746 Collingwood Ave., and Don L. 
Prouty, 18265 Parkside Ave.; Maywood, Ill.: C. H. Holden, 1929 S. 6th Ave.; Chi- 
cago: G. C. Hooker and R. H. Irvine, 20 West Jackson Blvd.; Indianapolis, Ind.: 


M. Graham LeVay, 973 N. Sheridan Ave.; 


San Francisco: Roy McDonald, 580 


Market St.; Cleveland: M. H. Pierce, 1440 E. 32nd St.; Los Angeles: H. M. Schell, 
823 Rives Strong Bldg.; Pittsburgh: G. H. Scoltock, Jr., 2202 Farmer’s Bank Bldg.; 
Philadelphia: G. Park Singer, Jr., 3815 Chestnut St.; Boston: H. C. Whiteley, 50 


Beacon St. 


*Full details of circulation breakdown, C.C.A.B. Audit, inquiry 


volume, and sample copies will be sent on request, from head office, 
or telephone our nearest representative listed above. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS Punnicarions 


HEAD OFFICE: GARDENVALE, QUE., CANADA 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO, VANCOUVER, NEW YORK 
el, isle). 


CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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40 
Manufacturers 
of 
Protective Coatings 
used the 
March, 1943, Issue 
to tell their story to the 


WAR PRODUCTION 
INDUSTRIES 


That's convincing evidence of the 
effectiveness, and superiority, of the 
book in reaching quantity buyers of 
paints. and other organic finishes 
used industrially for product protec- 
tion, camouflage and identification 
purposes. 


Sample copies, rate card and circula- 
tion information on request. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1142 North Meridian Street, Indi polis, Indi 











and States now are plan- 
highway, water works 
be started im- 


Cities, Counties 
ning street, sewerage, 
and airport projects that can 


mediately after victory—to provide employ- 
ment while other industries are changing 
back to peace-time production 


Regardless of any Federal action, the 
useful, needed public improvements being 
planned by thousands of leeal communities 
will comprise your FIRST big 


market 
Write for Folder 


post-war 


PUBLIC WORKS covers this specialized 
engineering and construction market effec- 
tively and economically. We can help you. 


Write for information. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


New York, N. Y 


MS and full 


folder 


310 East 45th St 
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) business to the full 


Association last 
explained, is the 
tool of manage 
kind of world 
people wish to 


Advertisers 

That sale, he 
advertising as a 
ment in the fight for the 
American 


dustrial 
1onth 


in which the 


live, the tool of management which can 
and must inform everyone of the real 
part that business plays and will play 


in making this a busier and better world 


Such use of advertising, he said, would 
drive away the ignorance which so many 
people have of how our economy oper: 


ates, ignorance due to the fact that busi- 
ness never has told its story properly and 
sufhciently often 

Mr. Morse pointed out that there is 
no such thing as a “normal demand” that 
certain economists talk about. Since the 
1880's this country has had a stimulated 
demand economy and to persuade people 
to consume what this country can pro- 
duce they must be provided with stimu- 
lation because their normal demand quota 
is too low to keep a machine age func: 
tioning Back of the amazing growth 
of the American enterprise have been 
twin energizers, salesmanship and adver- 
tising, and back of moving the greatly 
increased production of which this na- 
tion 1s capable must be more and better 
selling and advertising, he declared. He 
urged everyone to get a copy of the 
Committee for Economic Development 


handbook and use it 


Albert R. Keene Dies 
The April issue 


aging,’ house organ of 
Corporation, Ltd., 
North Quincy, 
Mass., carried a no- 
tice of the death of 


»f “Pneumatic’s Pack- 
Pneumatic Scale 


Albert R. Keene on 
Dec 9. 1942. Mr. 
Keene had served 


the company many 
years as advertising 
manager and later as 
New England repre- 
sentative He was 
one of the founders 
and a past president 
of the Technical Ad- 
vertising Association, A 
Boston chapter of . 





R. KEENE 
the NIAA, and served as a director of the 


national organization. 


Explains Practical Approach 
To Public Relations Work 


“When every important enterprise is 
carrying out an effective public relations 
program, there will be little reason to 
worry about the future of private enter- 
prise in the United States,” said John W 
Darr, vice president and managing di- 
rector of the Institute of Public Relations, 
Inc., speaking before the Industrial Ad 
vertising Association of New York, Inc., 
April 19, New York 

Mr. Darr explained that it took a mar- 
ket crash and resultant reforms to arouse 
that it 
had sold its products, but had not sold 
itself to the public Business manage- 
ment again became conscious of the public 
and we witness the beginning of a cycle 
which he predicts will continue for a long 


consciousness 


time to come—the cycle of public rela- 
tions minded management 

The principles of sound public rela 
tions were outlined by the speaker in 
three simple steps: (1) Determining the 
several groups of the population whose 
good will the enterprise requires; (2) pur 
suing a course of conduct that will win 
the favor | there groups (3) taking 


credit for such good conduct, throug 
every suitable channel of publicity and 
public relations that is available 

Sound public relations, Mr 
plained, requires the most careful pla 
ning by a skilled strategist. It is not 
“space grabbing” in the newspapers. It 
is not showmanship. It is not speec 
making or booklet printing or advertising 
It may include all of these things, and it 
may not. Sound public relations involv 
a series of suitable measures which wi 
win, and then will retain, the good will 
of each of the groups important to thx 
welfare and the survival of the business 

It is often necessary, at the outset, fi 
the business to clean house internally, for 
if its operations are not sound, all th: 
public relations activity in the world may 
prove futile, he asserted 

After the management is convinced 
that its record of conduct is good, the 
next task is to proceed to get credit for 
it with the right groups. Whatever th 
media chosen, they can be used intelli 
gently and to best advantage only if they 
are regarded as vehicles for getting credit 
for good conduct, never as ends in them 


Darr ex 





They constitute good public re 
lations only if they help to attain the | 
objective in view 

Mr. Darr pointed out that the wat 
has greatly expanded the need for 
public relations for business. An 
for example from some government agen 
cy could abolish an industry for the du 
ration, but such action might be prevented 
if an educational job has been done with 
the public and government officials be 
fore the ruling is issued 

Business must also work to keep its 
brand names in the minds of the public, 


selv es 


good 


order, 


which may have been forgotten due to 
materials shortages, transportation, etc 
The competitive situation after the war 


will be serious, and concerns that permit 
their brand names to become dim in the 
minds of the public, will find new brands 
edging them out of public favor. 


Milestones 


in Publishing 








To stimulate greater resourcefulness i! 
the use of machines and tools in the Latur 
American countries, Ingenieria Inte 
cional Industria inaugurated a new s! 
section in the March under the 
heading “Ingenuity in the Shop.” It 
present contributed material from its 
ers in addition to staff material 

7 

Plastics World made its bow last 
with a sixteeen-page tabloid-size pub! 
tion of the standard advertising unit 
products technique. It is published by ‘ 


issue 


worth Publishing Company, Inc., 
York Mr. Cleworth was at one 
associated with McGraw-Hill Publ g 
Company and more recently vice-pres t 
Electrical Publications, Inc., Chicag 

with Haywood Publishing Com y 


directed publishing of 
and Shears 

* 
Wadman, publisher, | 
is planning a new publ 
as Plastics Progress It 


where he 
aging Parade 


Rex W 
Progress 
to be known 
be designed to show graphically the 
which plastics <« 
Life format 


uses to 


have a 


variety of 


put. It will 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 38] 


"Back Yard’ Research 


which a customer could check the 
adequacy of information on his or- 
ders. As a matter of fact, this check 
list saved as much time for us as it 
did for the customer. An offshoot 
of this research has been the adver- 
tising of our special Priorities Divi- 
sion, which at this writing is helping 
scores of customers with their daily 
priority problems. 

The case history is a handy per- 
ennial in the advertising man’s kit— 
and rightly so. If your case history 
advertising can help only ome reader 
improve his war production, we feel 
we've done a job. Have you given 
any thought to the case histories that 
are created within your own organi- 
zation? Chances are your inside men 
are making technical recommenda- 
tions—good case history prospects— 


daily. Nose around and see. Follow 
them up. We've stumbled on sev- 
eral. 

These idea-nuggets often generate 
in unexpected circumstances. Some 
months ago, contact with our pur- 
chasing department and_ executives 
revealed that general opinion in 


Washington classified all warehouses 
(to our horror) in the category of 
cold storage plants. To correct the 
opinion we published a booklet out- 
lining a steel distributor’s part in the 
effort. The booklet not only 


helped to prevent a serious impair- 


war 


ment in the war program, but is still 
being used in our trade association’s 
with government depart- 
What’s more, it has helped 
us to keep on the advertising beam 
oursel ves. 


relations 
ments. 


Are you familiar with all 
of your company’s functions these 
days? Jot list. You may 
find it interesting. 

I icidentally, 


down a 


government requests 


and directives within our plant have 
been a continuous source for helpful 
advertising themes. Recently the 
War Production Board requested case 
histories on a series of simplified prod- 
ucts they were interested in establish- 
ing. We not only advertised these 
substitute grades, but advertised for 


The 


advertise- 


them. facts 
through these 
ments were immediately put at the 


disposal of similar war industries to 


Case histories on 


ga 1ered 


help speed conversion. 
\nother important sidelight of our 
ckyard” research has been the 
conclusion that, although “the cus- 
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tomer is always right,” he sometimes 
unwittingly gets in his own way. We 
have uncovered several concrete ex- 
amples. To begin with, early prior- 
ity regulations made it relatively easy, 
clerically, to extend the lower prior- 
ity ratings. Many buyers, bedeviled 
by the huge mass of detail, got into 
the habit of using the easily applied 
ratings. As a result, their shipments 
were delayed. Our advertising point- 
ed out the injury they were causing 
themselves—and was appreciated. 
Again, many users of our products 
can readily substitute slightly different 


analyses and finishes. Our “browsing” 
research uncovered many _ cases 
where the customer wasted an entire 
day hunting a certain grade, when 
we had an entirely acceptable sub- 
stitute in stock, ready for immediate 
shipment. Once more, our findings 
enabled us the 
problem, and in so doing, to speed the 
war effort. 

Another instance of the usefulness 
of this form of fact finding was the 
case, uncovered by listening to cus- 

where 
“spec, 


to meet customer’s 


tomer’s phone conversations, 


they ordered to a government 


” 





’o4 PUBLISHERS’ WAR-TIME ILLS 


We don’t have a cure for all your troubles, Mr. Publisher, 
but we certainly can bring you relief from many ills. 


You see, WNU has been on the printing end of the 
publisher-printer combination for more than a third of a 
century. Through war years, uncertain years, lean and 
fat years, we've been doing a bang-up printing job for a 
long list of publications, many of them for a long, long 
time. And out of it all has come a wealth of experience 
which we gladly pass on to our clientele. 


What’s your problem? Meeting WPB orders curtailing 
paper? Getting your publication out on time? Finding a 
practical, workable budget that will really keep you in 
the black? Well, we’ve cooperated in solving just such 
problems as well as many others. But never, of course, 









losing sight of the fact that our 
primary job is good printing at 
prices eminently fair. 

Why not "phone or write us to 
drop in to see you? 


Employee publications are strongly to the fore nowa- 
days. These two, leaders in the railroad field and 
steadily developing, are produced in our plant every 
month . . 


. and we're proud to work with them! 





PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 
Chicago 
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WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 


Write for Booklet No. 20. 
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only to learn that it covered three 
variations of the same product. Un- 
sure, then, of the exact specification, 
they were forced to defer the order. 
Meanwhile, the stock would be sold 
elsewhere, and when they returned the 
cupboard was empty. They some- 
times waited weeks for steel they 
might have had in hours. This gave 
us an opportunity to tactfully edu- 
cate them on specifications and to 
point out the evils of their ignorance. 

Still another “back- 
yard” discovery resulted from dis- 
cussions with our own representatives. 
The average learned, 
was not fully utilizing the technical 
assistance which our men could pro- 
vide. Since then, we have found it 
helpful in our advertising to point 
out the value of “pumping” our rep- 
resentatives for their knowledge of 
short cuts, purchasing kinks, and 
shop tricks, and have been able to put 
this “know how” to work. 


interesting 


steel user, we 


Our experience in digging in our 
own back yard has shown, we think, 
that an ivory tower is nof the only 
alternative left for the man who can 
no longer get out in the field. While 
such research can never fully replace 
the field interview, it makes a quite 
effective substitute. 

The end result of our “back yard 
research” advertising has been grati- 
fying. Advertising inquiries during 
the past year have more than doubled. 
The most satisfying result of our ef- 
forts has been the personal interest 
shown by readers who now contribute 
many of our advertisting themes. 
There is a definite, hand-in-hand co- 
between our advertising 
and our customers, and since they are 
engaged almost wholly in war pro- 
duction, we feel our advertising is 


helping in the fight. What more 


| could one ask? 
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ARE YOUR MAILING LISTS WORKING 
ON A 72-SECOND HEADWAY? 


If they’re not, you'll probably find that you can get 
better coverage, and 
mailing over McGraw-Hill Industrial Mailing Lists. 


A McGraw-Hill subscriber changes his address (and 
usually his job) every 72 seconds of the business day. 
Every one of these changes is promptly made in the 
McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists. 
other list sources, many available only to McGraw- 
Hill, are checked regularly by direct mail specialists. 


McGraw-Hill lists are still guaranteed 93°, accurate. 
More industrial advertisers are using them than ever 
Ask 
tailed descriptions. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


also save time and money, by 


In addition, hundreds of 


for new 1943 list counts, rates, and de- 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 35] 


Labor's Views 


the men that may be looked upon by 
their employers as a criticism of the 
management. 

Incidentally, perhaps that is one of 
the reasons why, when we have had 
relationships with people from the 
advertising departments of companies, 
we have met a more open mind and 
not a stubborn wall of resistance. 

We feel very definitely that man- 
agement has a problem of security, 
and primarily out of this problem of 
security they are afraid that sugges- 
tions will become criticisms of man- 
agement. In most cases management 
does not come out in the open and 
say, ““We do not want a committee.” 
Instead, they have a committee but it 
becomes a slogan committee, a com- 
mittee that sells War Bonds, runs slo- 
gan contests, works on absenteeism, 
works on dressing up the plant to 
make it look good in the event of 
visiting generals—but not a commit- 
tee concerned with the vital problem 
of producing more and better ma- 
terials of war. 

There have been many places where 
committees have been side-tracked to 
think only in terms of absenteeism or 
to think only in terms of getting good 
slogans, or selling War Bonds. That 
is a legitimate part of the commit- 
tee’s work, but only a part, whereas 
a major part should be to rally the 
collective brains of the workers inside 
the plant so they will produce each 
day a greater quality and quantity of 
the vital materials of war. 

Generally, in public meetings, | do 
not confess that labor is not 100 per 
cent perfect, but this is a 
friendly, pleasant gathering, I will say 
it is possible for labor to make a mis- 
take—to make an error. We 
times do. We have even found there 
is fear on the part of some workers 
that if they have such a committee 
it will result only in a speed-up which 
they have previously been trying to 
fight through their union. They are 
afraid they will work themselves out 
of a job; afraid that if they set high 
production levels during the 
they will have to retain them at 
conclusion of the war. 


since 


some- 


war, 


} 


‘ ne 


It seems impossible in a time of 
production such as this that the 
workers should be afraid they will 
work themselves out of a job, but go 
to Detroit or go right around here 
and take a look at plants turning out 
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planes, tanks, guns—where the work- 
ers are asked to increase production. 
The workers in a Detroit ordnance 
plant, together with management, did 
a sincere, whole-hearted job and 
boosted production enormously. Four 
weeks later, due to lack of materials, 
the Army closed the plant and kept 
it closed until materials were again 
available. The workers say, “If you 
needed the production so much, you 
could have foreseen that we were go- 
ing to run out of materials and do 
something to get them in here. What’s 
the difference if you get 100 pieces 
today and don’t get any more for a 
month, or spread the 100 pieces over 
the whole month?” 

Some workers found that while 
they were being urged to speed up 
production (by the use of telegrams, 
blown up and placed on the bulletin 
boards, informing them the Army 
desperately needed those products), 
they could hardly get into the plant 
to work because the plant was jammed 
full of finished products that could 
not move out of the plant for six 
months due to lack of shipping or 
transportation facilities. 

Again, there is criticism of the 
worker who is afraid of a speed-up. 
We have had trouble in explaining 
this to our members, but in this war 
we are not going to have the oppor- 
tunity of saying that we are going 
to preserve our strength for 1950. If 
we try that, there might not be any 
1950 for us. We have to put 
everything we have into the war ef- 
fort today, because that is the only 
guarantee we have that we will have 
strength in 1950, and the only guar- 
antee we have that be here 
in 1950, 


There are other reasons why com- 


got 


we will 


mittees do not work, such as the in- 
dustrial relationships of a plant in 
which the workers feel management 
exists only as a plague to labor, and 
that labor 


management. 


exists 
You 


management feels 


on! to 


plague 
cannot get them to talk to one an- 
other, and 


maintain a stable relationship as be- 


First, you must build 


tween management and the union or 


other labor organization inside that 
plant, and labor-management com- 
mittees have made notable accom- 
plishments in that direction. 


We have other problems in these 


committees. I know one case of a 
worker who made a suggestion that 
is worth $36,000 to his company in 


Grect savings. The question is, what 
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does he get as a reward? Does he get 
$25, $50, or $500? I do not quite 
know the answer to that. But if I 
were the management in that plant 
I would institute a handsome award 
to that worker. 

I know the answer to that: It is 
not my money. But I cannot visual- 
ize any system where management can 
spend $100,000 for a group of in- 
dustrial engineers to go around the 
plant asking the foremen and work- 
ers for their ideas, and then relay 
them back to management—and then 
management is unwilling to pay a 


$500 reward for the same suggestion 
direct from the worker himself. 

Management will pay $50,000 or 
$100,000 for a machine which will 
do the work of two machines, but if 
the worker makes a suggestion that 
will improve production to the point 
where ten additional machines would 
not equal that improvement, manage- 
ment thinks twice before going be- 
yond the $100 mark in rewarding the 
worker for his suggestion. That is a 
very important problem that has to 
be met and must be met daily. 

As to the value of suggestion sys- 
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Meeting (Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 2-3). 


ADVERTISING FORMS 
FOR JULY ISSUE 
CLOSE JUNE |5th 
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SEER PE Pye 
THE “MARTIN TECHNIQUE” 

OF CO-ORDINATING ADVERTIS- 2 
ING WITH SALES. CONSULT 


t MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
171Y Madison Ave... New York. LE 2-7358 
Member 


A AAA Established 1923 





WANTED by New York agency, copy- 
writer on industrial accounts. Applica- 
tions must state age, education, details 
of experience and salary expected. 


Box 232, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
NEW YORK CITY 








tems, it is the experience of my own 
union, and it may be of other unions 
and organizations, that where you 
have had the bands playing and the 
flag waving, you got a flurry of ex- 
citement over the suggestion boxes 
for a certain period, then it died 
down. But where you had manage- 
ment coming to the union and say- 
ing, “This is the problem we have. 
What can we do about it together?”, 
there we have a continuous, sound, 
constructive relationship built by the 
company and the union. 

The bands, the flag waving, the 
speeches, and the music help, but the 
most important thing is to have the 
attitude of both management and the 
union of working on the problem 
jointly. 

The 
publicity must be keyed to the major 
We have 


had meetings where visiting generals 


rest of your advertising or 


work of your committee. 


have been down to speak, but we 
have had more luck when some boy 
out of that particular plant who was 
a buck private, and who got near 
enough to the Japs to hear the shoot- 
ing, came in and said he was there. 
We got better results that way than 
by having some notable speaker or 
top rank officer. 

We 


when our posters have been keyed in 


have had better results, too, 
with what is being done in the plant, 
rather than posters of a general na- 
ture that do not mean much to the 
man inside that particular plant. The 
ordinary worker who does one routine 
job all day long wants to know what 
he contributes by making that par- 
What that 
mean to the complete unit? Is he just 
lathe? What 


What be- 


comes of the thing he is producing? 


ticular part. does part 


making a cut on a 


happens to the piece? 


| That is why, in our opinion, our pub- 





number one 


12 E. GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 





Want to know what management men say when 
they’re asked their preference for business news? 


Tell us on your letterhead and you may have a copy of the new 
“Readership Study” just completed. This Study — the third made 
by well known research organizations contains thirty-two factual 
pages with colored charts, all descriptive of coverage in the 
industrial area—the Central West. 


Executives seeking profitable approaches to the interest of man- 
agement men will find this information a genuine aid. 


Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


— AND LASALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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licity efforts should be made to giveffCon1 
the worker the feeling that he is mak. 

ing a definite contribution. Whether ndu: 
he is making the gun itself, or a pan 

of the gun, or the basic steel whichfan do 
goes into the making of the gun, youfBf proc 
must make him feel that that par-BBeduce 















ticular thing he is doing ends up infing els 


the war, and that it is an importantfbut the 


piece of material for the war. Bart! 


We have found that the suggestionf) Indu 
box systems may bring you many iar. 
suggestions, but they have not workedfjobs w 
as well as a meeting of minds betweenfibelievec 
labor and management in which welthe ma 


tackle problems as collective problems.fMone. 


I say there is one more valuable thingff |s it 
these Labor-Management Committees believe 
do. That concerns planning. (Eventipyill ur 
the National Association of Manufac-ljobs of 


turers and the United States Chamber yar pe 
of Commerce have recently proposed/igasks of 
national planning.) But the planninglfhe job 
of these committees is planning on if And, 






small scale back in the shop, where 


it counts, and unless 
and labor during this war find that 


they can do the elementary work of 


management 


planning right in their own shops, 


we will find when the war is over 
that we will not have an opportunity 
to plan. Rather, some one else will 
plan for us and plan against us. If 
it is not possible for labor and man-| 
agement to sit down today and work 
out a scheme of producing when the 
nation’s life is at stake, then we will] 
have a system of planning after the 
war—but a system of planning that 
will be alien to our concepts of 
democracy, in which planning will be 
superimposed by a strong and power- 
ful state organization. 

Some of us may say, “Well, maybe 


the thing for us to do is to take hold 


of the state machinery and we will mor 
run the planning program.” 1! do @ictur: 
not think we are going to have that Jession 


chance. There have been some tre- Mone jt 
mendous forces released by this war Jwar—it 
and those forces are beyond the con- he pro 
trol of the institutions or conditions §} It js 
that released them, and the only way BBessfu 
we can exert any control is if, we, Mies anc 
as labor and management, find that BBess |j¢ 
we are able to live harmoniously and ul pla 
make our first gentle baby steps in Bhat bx 
the direction of planning, by plan- ze of 
ning right back in the shop and tac- Bnduscr: 
tory where planning starts and where Bndic. te 
it begins. 00 S001 
~ road y 

Tracy, Kent to Handle Babbitt uture 
Babbitt Industrial Specialties Con Y, MNow 3 


New York, has placed its advertising a¢ 
count with Tracy, Kent & Co., In 





to giveMCoNTINUED FROM PaGeE 58] 
iS mak. 
‘hether j D j 
ndustry s Destiny 

a part 

whichfRan do the job of speeding the flow 
in, you—f products from plant to user, and 
it par-BBeduce the distribution costs as noth- 
up inf§ng else can do! That’s our part— 
ortant#byt there’s lots more to come to that 

Mart! 

gestionf) Industrial advertising has gone to 
manyfgwar. It is engaged today in many 
workedffobs which none of us would have 
etweenfipelieved possible, on the scale and in 
ich welithe manner in which they are being 
»blems Mone. 

> thing} Is it in any sense unreasonable to 
mittee believe that 
(Evenwill undertake more (and not less) 


industrial advertising 
nutac-Mjobs of similar importance in the post- 
ramberlfwar period? Of course not! The 
‘oposediifasks of today are as nothing to what 





anning|ithe job of tomorrow will be. 
And, if the widest and most com- 


lete dissemination of industrial and 


g on af 











where 


zement echnical information is needed—the 
d that Bull use of all the techniques of in- 
ork of @ustrial advertising and marketing, 
shops, an and will make that possible! 

s over,™ But more than that—industrial ad- 


tunity Mertising has a real part in helping 


e willlfidustry over many of the barriers. 
us. It@ The white light of publicity is the 


man-@@est possible means of cauterizing the 


work@icious “bites” of those evils, and to 
en the@Bill off the evils themselves. It can 
e will] ¢ done—it must be done. 


er the Industrial advertising and industrial 
that @§dvertising people, in and on many a 

ts of Bibor-management committee, have 

vill be Mvritten a prettier page in many a 

ower- Tabor story in the war. Isn’t it rea- 

mable to look for even more of this 
maybe fm the peace? 

- hold J No one is better equipped, no force 
will] more able to bring to labor the 
do icture of industry than is this pro- 
that @ession and the people in it! It has 


tre- @one it on the production lines of 
5 War Gvar—it can do it even more so on 
con- he production lines of peace. 
it ons It is said that war is the most suc- 


way WBessful of all concerted human activi- 
we, Mies and that the reason for this suc- 
‘C Bess lies in the lengthy and care- 
y and Mul p inning that goes into it. If 
ps in Bhat be so, and if we recognize the 
plan- ize of the job that lies ahead for 
tac- Mindustry, is it at all unreasonable to 
where Hindicate that NOW is not one minute 
0 soon for industry to plan in a big 
roa’ way to do this job which is the 
uture saving of civilization as we 
now it? 


\z vernment has set forth its pat- 
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tern for the postwar period. Govern- 


ment has again exceeded industry in 
thinking —_ ahead. But, industry, 
though late, can produce a better pat- 
tern, a firmer foundation for the 
ultimate end. 

I said industry had need for spokes- 
men. That is our part. We are in- 
dustry’s spokesmen. We speak for 
industry’s products. We speak for 
industry to labor. We can speak to 
industry for labor. We must speak 
to government for industry, to the 
end that all three can walk down the 
same side of the street together. 

Therefore, as industrial spokesmen, 
we do our best to preserve all the 
good things, and to eliminate all the 
evils in the only system of national 
economy that has proved its merits 
by it’s accomplishments! 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 82] 


Editorial Competition 


judging will be done in Cleveland. 
Members of the jury will comprise 
men who have distinguished them- 
selves in industrial advertising work, 
including three advertising managers, 
three agency executives, and one 
authority on design, layout, and typo- 
graphy. The names of the jury will 
be announced in these pages next 
month. 

In last year’s competition, 119 edi- 
tors made a total of 308 entries. The 
winners were as follows: 

Classification No. 1. 
series of articles—First Award: Amer- 


For the best 


ican Machinist, Burnham Finney edi- 
tor. Awards of Merit: Mill & Factory, 
Hartley W. Barclay, editor; and Pur- 
chasing, Stuart F. Heinritz, editor. 

Classification No. 2. For the best 
single article—First Award: The Log, 
T. Orchard Lisle, executive editor. 
Awards of Merit: American Aviation, 
Wayne W. Parrish, editor; and Mod- 
ern Packaging, C. W. Browne, editor. 

Classification No. 3. For the best 
single issue—First Award: Mill & Fac- 
tory, Hartley W. Barclay, editor. 
Awards of Merit: The Architectural 
Forum, Howard Myers, editor; and 
Power, Philip W. Swain, editor. 

Classification No. 4. For the best 
illustrative treatment—First Award: 
Metals and Alloys, Edwin F. Cone, 
editor. Awards of Merit: Consfruc- 
tion Methods, Robert K. Tomlin, edi- 
tor; and Power, Philip W. Swain, 
editor. 


Classification No. 5. For the best 





205 East 42nd Street 





YOU CAN GET 


Top-Priority Business in the 


YACHTING MARKET 








Peri f iew of 173" steel subchaser ne of 
many tye huildir by the Yachtir Industry 
t Navy, Army and Coast Guard 


INVESTIGATE—Send for a sample copy of 
YACHTING 
products helping speed production of these 
ships. Address Carl Kappes, Advertising 
Manager 


so that you can visualize your 


A high priority wartime market 
with an assured peacetime future. 


a | 


New York 








“YOU BET!” 


—said the Works Manager 





“Our firm never buys any 
large equipment without 
consulting the foreman— 
the man who will use it. As 
for small tools, he’s just 
about the last word. I hap- 
pen to know that other 
Works Managers also real- 
ize the value of getting the 
point - of - use supervisor’s 
recommendations.” 


SUPERVISION carries your 
sales message direct to more 
than 24,000 foremen—a buying 
influence your salesmen rarely 
reach. 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


For over SO years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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Ratings 
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* In 1942 business executives x 
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WANTED—Quality man as Special Field 
Representative contacting and interesting ex- 
ecutives in subscribing to leading business 
paper. Expenses — Salary — Bonus — Un- 
usual promise in well-established organization 
oe ood salesman. Address Box 233, INDUS- 

AL MARKETING, Chicago, giving ex- 
perience (circulation and advertising sales, 
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published research—First Award: Do- 
mestic Engineering, O. T. Carson, 
editor. Award of Merit: Mill & Fac- 
tory, Hartley W. Barclay, editor. 

No awards were given in Classifica- 
tion No. 6 for the greatest improve- 
ment of format and general appear- 
ance due to lack of meritorious mate- 
rial entered. 


Books 


New editions of particular interest to 
advertising and marketing executives 








“Postwar Economic Problems” 


This volume presents what the editor, 
Seymour E. Harris, considers the most 
authoritative discussion of postwar eco- 
nomic problems that has been produced. 
Each contributor is an expert in the field 
in which he writes and in every case has 
been studying either for the government 
or privately, the subject of his essay 
The twenty-three discussions cover the 
following subjects: The Issue of Full 
Employment; The State of Capitalism; 
Statistical Information and Economic Pol- 
icy; Fiscal and Related Problems; Labor 
and Social Security; Agriculture and Re- 
lated Problems; International Economic 
Relations; and Postwar Controls. 

Published by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 417 pages. Price, 
$3.50 


“How to Plan Your Postwar Objectives” 

Six basic steps which manufacturers 
can apply now in planning postwar ob- 
jectives are described by The Eddy-Ruck- 
er-Nickels Company, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in a new paper, “How to Plan 
Your Postwar Objectives.” 

The paper includes a graphic method 
to show how a firm's sales can be re- 
lated to fluctuations in the national in- 
come. It also illustrates how the postwar 
planning efforts suggested by the National 
Committee for Economic Development 
can be carried forward by the individual 
concern. Available at ten cents a copy 
to cover printing and postage from the 
publisher 


“Wemen at Work in Wartime" 

Now that the prejudice of employers 
against hiring women has been partially 
broken down, the big job of recruiting 
women and convincing them that they 
are needed in war work has yet to be 
done. “Women at Work in Wartime” 
by Katherine Glover, formerly of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, frankly discuss 
es the problems of women’ workers 
Most of these problems are still un- 
solved, and the author lays the respon- 
sibility for their solution squarely on the 
doorstep of the community 

Miss summarizes the fields in 
which urgently needed: fit- 
ting women to jobs and jobs to women, 
the problem of the working mother and 
the organization of community  nurser- 


Glov er 


women are 


ies, and finally a discussion of what lies 
ahead of the millions of new women 
workers when the war is over. This 


which is based largely on ofh- 
documents, doesn’t pre- 
But it does open 


pamphlet, 
cial government 
tend to solve anything 
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one’s eyes to the facts and should sen 
as a guide to the employers of womes 
the community, and women themselves 

Published by the Public Affairs Cop 
mittee, Inc., New York. 32 pages. Price 
ten cents. 


In 
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This handbook is actually an ency 
pedia of employe relations procedures anf 
techniques. Its editors, John Cameng 
Aspley and Eugene Whitmore, have ga 
ered, in handy reference form, the view 
the tested methods, the experience aa 
the practices of companies which ha Ja 
been successful in building sound re = 
tionships with their employes, both in ty Chica 
plant and in the office. The topics coverd ducte 
range from “Employee Relations—Prof i , 
to “Plant Communications Systems” ag‘ ™ 
“The Industrial Relations Department’ }**,“ 

Published by The Dartnell Corporg ™? .‘ 
tion, Chicago, 1,056 pages. Price, $ —— 


Jou 
of th 
coln 
has be 
in the 
over t\ 
a rese 


“Facts on File Yearbook 1942" 

This volume contains weekly news » 
tions of “Facts On File” which were pu 
lished during the past year, and an annuj 
index information vital in the war, 1 
tional affairs, foreign affairs, Latin Am¢ 
ica, finance, economics, arts, science, edi After 
cation, religion and sports. It compriv™ Major 
the only daily chronology of world event United 
published in the United States. bhe Ts 

Published by Person's Index, Facts OiKy. §, 
File, Inc., New York. 420 pages. Price, $2 





group 
idle Ea 
“Pertinent Paper Facts" 

An information manual, ~Pertine 
Paper Facts,” is a guide intended as : 
aid for the selection of the proper grié 
of paper for correspondence, duplicating 
advertising, and other printing and off 
uses. It presents the data in non-technia 
language and in simplfied outline fom 


Published by M. M. Elish & Co., In 






















New York. 145 pages. Price, $2 he age 
i) read Oo 

: : r q Heri 
First Vinco Campaign irecto 
In 25 Years R full 
e€ in 

Following a series of insertions in Fe fter \ 
ruary —oy: papers, Vinco Corporat essfull 





as launched its first general 4§Navy, 
campaign in twenty-five ye@@After }, 
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The initial advertisement, which appeat™Vallac, 
in newspapers of a dozen major wat "Release 
dustrial centers, including New York, 
the first in the series of ten half-pa 
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advertisements on the schedule 

“Why Rommel Ran™ heads the c 
which points out the essential part ¢ 
company's gauges play in every branch 
ordnance, Army and Navy. Lloyd, Ches 
& Dillingham, New York, is the agen 



















House Organ Course 


A course labeled “House Magazine Eé 
ing” is being offered by the Distribut 
Education Department of the St. Lo 
Board of Education through codperati 
with the Wide-Awake Industrial Pr 
Association of Greater St. Louis. The ¢ 
riculum is aimed at training young editd 
for actual editing responsibilities 
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FraNK H. Rosy, advertising manager, 
Hh €ncyces tdustrial Controller Division, Square D 
edures a Company, Milwaukee, has joined the 
Camera Army. He is succeeded by H. L. Hunt- 
have gana E 
the view zinger 





worer’ James E. SULLIVAN, assistant produc- 
hich WF ion manager, The Buchen Company, 
ound rei Chicago industrial agency, has been in- 
oth in “i ducted into the Army at Camp Grant, 
_ cover fll. Jim, who has been with the agency 
2 Profit for the last eight years, and Helen Sierze- 
tems " aq ga, another Buchen employe, were mar- 
ta ried on April 10 Mrs. Sullivan will 
4 — remain with the agency for the duration 
rice, § 

Joun W. Smotuers, formerly head 

if the advertising department of Lin- 
news &#coln Engineering Company, St. Louis, 


were pulBhas been promoted to the rank of major 
an annu@in the Army He entered the service 
war, Dfover two years ago at which time he held 
atin Ama reserve commission as first lieutenant 
lence, ecuAfter a year of active duty in Africa, 
COMPt# Major Smothers has returned to the 
rid even United States and is now assigned to 
the Tactics Department, AFS,, Ft. Knox, 
_ Facts VBKy. Six months ago he was one of a 
Price. $)§group of American officers in the Mid- 
idle East area to be awarded decorations 

y King George 








“Pertin 

ded asm J. B. PickERING, production manager, 
oper graHoward W. Monk and Associates, Rock- 
juplicatingfford, Ill, agency, has accepted a com- 
and ofia@—mission as ensign in the U. S. Naval Re- 
n-techniaerves and has reported for duty at the 
tline formj§[Naval Indoctrination School, Quonset 
’Co., IngPoint, R. I. He will be succeeded at 


~ 


he agency by Roy E. Munson, formerly 
ead of a local printing company 


Hersert C. SIEKMAN, former editorial 

Wirector of American Restaurant, is now 

® full lieutenant in the navy, and will 

the in Rhode Island for Navy training 

ns in fter May 1 Lt. Siekman tried unsuc- 
orporat™@essfully some time ago to enlist in the 
zeneral “GNavy, and was inducted in the Army. 








hve yee@Atter he had spent seven week at Camp 
» appeat@ Wallace, Tex., the Navy requested his 





or Wwaf®r 





elease 









Lr. R. C. McKee, formerly assistant 
advertising manager, Standard Oil of 
Indiana, has been appointed press re- 
lations officer for the Navy in Europe on 
the staff of Admiral Stark, and is with 
the American Embassy in London. He 
was formerly officer in charge of public 
relations for the ninth naval district, 
Chicago 


Tuomas A. NORMAN, advertising as- 
sistant at Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company, San Francisco, left the end of 
March to join the Seabees, reporting to 
the naval construction center, Camp 
Peary, Magruder, Va. 


Capt. Forrest U. WEBSTER has been 
made Adjutant of Fort Wayne Ordnance 
Depot, Detroit. Capt. Webster is a past 
president of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association and before being 
called back into service was associated 
with MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., 
Detroit agency. 


FREDERICK A. RICHARDSON, head of 
a New York industrial advertising agen- 
cy bearing his name, has entered the 
Army and is stationed at Fort Dix, N. J., 
and his business will be discontinued. He 
has been active in industrial advertising 
for fifteen years and in addition to oper- 
ating his own business has been adver- 
tising manager of Easton Car & Con- 
struction Company for several years. 


Curtis YOuNG, formerly in the .ad- 
vertising department of Warnger Electric 
Corporation, St. Louis, was shown with 
the first troops entering Oran in a pic- 
ture in a recent issue of Collier's. 





Louise Dykes to Time, Inc. 


Louise Dykes, formerly space buyer at 
J. Walter Thompson Company, New York, 
will join the editorial research department 
of Time, Inc., New York. Frank Van 
Deventer, in charge of statistical and media 
research for consumer advertising at the 
agency, will take over Miss Dykes’ former 
duties. 


Lease Made Sales Manager 


Ben F. Lease, formerly manager of serv- 
ice and research, has been made domestic 
sales manager, Athey Truss Wheel Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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’ 


f exceptional turnout of business paper editors attended the eighth annual Machine Tool 
™ sponsored by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company at East Pittsburgh last month. 
owr here (left to right) are: C. C. Harrington, “Mill and Factory"; William Hargest, 
merican Machinist"; Fred Peters, “Metals and Alloys"; N. N. Wolpert, “Product Engineer- 
§ : F. J. Oliver, “Iron Age"; Erik Oberg, “Machinery”; and Jerome Wilford, “Tool Engineer” 























cities and Canada. 
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Save Man-Power and 
Speed Production with 


AN 1 OMe 1 LORE OLGO) =D f 
WVAN@ial il = 


Is your production being held up, 
slowed down or pushed aside waiting 
for COPIES of letters, blueprints, 
specifications, records, contracts and 
other papers? Here is a machine that 
multiplies Man-Power — releasing 
men, women and their equipment for 
other work. 


SAVE MAN-HOURS 
USE FEWER EMPLOYEES 


Speed up your production — Save valu- 
able hours now spent on copying and 
tracing by making PHOTO-EXACT 
copies of any form at small expense. Get 
copies right in your own place of busi- 
ness, without delays. AP@CO makes copies 
up to 18x22”—1 to 100 copies or more. 
No chance for error! Legally acceptable. 


FOOLPROOF OPERATION 
With our simple instructions, any office 
boy’ or girl can produce perfect, photo- 
exact copies of anything written, printe 
drawn or photographed. No spe- 
cial skill or dark room is needed, 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
On machines and sup- 
plies. Write for FREE 
folder now! Representa- 
tives in all principal 


Is? COPpy in 
3 MINUTES 

120 Copies 
A UR 





AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark Street Dept. EES) Chicago. Illinois 


DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 











We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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Architectural Record 
Associated Business Papers 


AViation Equipment 








American Photocopy Equipment 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Amer in Artisan 48-49 
Amer in Kxporte , 
American Machinist ot-u 
American Trade Press Clipping Mureau bv 


Second Cover 


Automotive and Aviation Industries 44 


ASME Mechanical Catalog 
Bacon's Clipping Bureau 146 
Black Diamond lov 
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613. The New Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

Facts and figures on recent growth 
of industry in Latin America, Africa, 
Australasia, and other countries usual- 
ly considered agricultural or pastoral 
and their postwar prospect are pre- 
sented in the book. Pointers are given 
on preparation of export advertising 
copy. Published by American Ex- 


porter. 


614. Finding and Planning the Post- 
War Sales Structure. 

This booklet is a reprint of a talk 
on this subject by Donald R. G. 
Cowan, manager commercial research, 
Republic Steel Corporation, before the 
American Management Association. 


615. What Business Executives Read. 

A graphically illustrated survey of 
what business executives in the Cen- 
tral West read for business news and 
the type of editorial service they are 
interested in. Prepared by Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 


616. Guide to Essential Wartime 
Printing and Lithography. 

This comprehensive book gives full 
details of all government and War 
Production Board war campaigns and 
tells and shows how advertisers may 
tie in to them to promote the war 
effort. An elaborate chart details how 
to “essentialize” printing according to 
industries. Prepared by Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee. 


617. The Present Day Challenge to 
Every Industrial Advertiser— 
and Its Opportunity. 

This reprint of an address by Her- 
bert V. Mercready, president, Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, was published by The MacLean 
Publishing Company, Ltd. 


618. What About Wartime Adver- 
tising? 

Excerpts from a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company discussing the government’s 
attitude on advertising. Briefed and 
reprinted by Van Sant, Dugdale & 
Co., Inc. 


619. Coal’s New Horizons. 
This article by Harold L. Ickes ap- 


peared originally in Coal Age and 
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gives a new picture of the coal in- 
dustry and the future market it rep. 
resents as reflected by its current and 
potential developments. 








620. An Audit of Postwar Planning} 

The booklet discusses the funda- 
mental necessity for postwar planning 
and suggests an approach to such ac. 


tion. Published by The Buchen Com. 
pany. 
621. Louder Please! 


A pictorial review of the kind of 
public relations advertising industry 
is running in The New York Times, 


622. A Material Survey of th 
Graphic Arts Industry. 

In this booket, six authorities dis- 
cuss the 1943 prospects on a number 
of material items important to the 
graphic arts industry, including en- 
gravings, typography, paper, ink, and 
mechanical binding. Published by 
General Printing Ink Corporation. 





























623. How to Conduct Your Con- 
vention By Mail. 
This sixteen-page booklet gives 

















suggestions for holding conventions 
by mail as a means of coéperating to 
relieve transportation congestion. 
Published for the Office of Defen 
Transportation by the Graphic Art 
Victory Committee. 




















590. “Plan A” for Postwar Planning 


A reprint of an article from Busi 
ness Week which reported latest devel 
opments of the Committee for Eco 
nomic Development. Questions sé 
up by the committee as a guide 
postwar thinking are included. 










591. Commercial Research for Post 
war Activities. 











A special reprint of an article by 
Donald R. G. Cowan, manager com 
mercial research, Republic Steel Cot 
poration, from The Journal of Mar 
keting. Available from The Fenshol 
Company. 



















$53. What Export Advertisers A 
Saying. 

A booklet showing the type 4 
advertising messages many exporte 
are currently using in export maga 
zines. Distributed by the Busines 
Publishers International Corpor.tion. 


























